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October. 
i 

Season of mist and mellow fruitfulness! 
Close bosom friend of the maturing sun ; 
Conspiring with him how to load and bless 
With fruit the vines that round the thatch eaves run; 
To bend with apples the moss’d cottage trees, 
And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core. Keats, 


—_— 


Renew Now. 

Do not wait, please, until the end of the year be- 
fore renewing your subscription, but forward your 
name for satiti on receiving this number. 

—_— 


A _— oft 

A spirited engravi ing on the previous page sug- 

gests October and a favorite rural pastime. 
Se eee 
Bounteous Harvests. 

The engraving on page 415 typifies tle ripeness 
and abundance of the season; the in-gathering 
of the “fruits of the earth,” proves this to be 
almost without exception a year of plenty and 
fruitfulness. 


—_— 


Rare Premiums. 

The Premiums given to our subscribers for ef- 
forts on behalf of the American Agriculturist com- 
prise a more varied and valuable list than ever be- 
fore presented by us. We have secured them at 
great bargains, of which our subscribers get the 
benefit. 

ee 


To Our Old Readers and Friends. 

Within a comparatively brief period this year, 
over four thousand subscribers have written us 
congratulatory letters regarding the American Agri- 
culturist. Not only will the great improvements 
witnessed in the May, June, July, August, Sep- 
tember, and October numbers continue, but we are 
making arrangements for additional writers and 
additional departments. We have appreciated 


| your support in the past, and with these additions 





and improvements to the paper, may we not expect 
you to continue in our great army of readers, and 
bring many recruits with you for 1885? 
a wo 

Every Subscriber, 
and Exchange Newspaper, 
please turn to page 436. 

—_> 


Features of this Number. 


> 

Joseph Harris, besides his instructive Walks and 
Talks, has a timely article on ‘“‘ Sheep in Winter,”’ 
and Gathering Crops....D. D. T. Moore, long edi- 
tor of “Rural New Yorker,”’ writes on Agricul- 
tural Fairs as Educators....Adobes, the cheapest 
building material of the Far West, are described by 
J. L. Townsend, of Utah....Remarkable milk and 
butter records of Holland Cows are given by Dud- 
ley Miller....The ailments of numerous Farm Ani- 
mals are prescribed for by Professor D. D. Slade, of 
Harvard University. Col. M. C. Weld tells what 
he saw “Among the Farmers,’? and writes on 
Milk-fever, Sheep, Breaking Colts, etc. Beautify- 
ing the Farm is treated by Elias A. Long. David 
W. Judd continues his notes of travelin the Far 
West. Dr. Byron D. Halsted writes about ‘ Our 
Dog” (with portrait),Experiments in Crop Feeding, 
The Cottonwood Beetle and other insects. The 
Ripening and Decay of Fruit is treated by Doctor 
George Thurber, who describes an Entirely New 
Plum, Japanese Radishes, and has nnmerous other 
horticultural articles. Legal points in Hiring 
Farm Help are made plain by H. A. Haigh. House- 
keepers will find full directions for making pickles 
by Aunt Hattie. Ethel Stone gives hints on Table 
Etiquette, and useful and ornamental articles are 
illustrated. The Boys and Girls have an illustrated 
story, the Doctor’s Talks, a Dakota Boy’s Letter, 
Puzzles, ete. All interested in the trotting feats of 





Club Raiser, 
will 





Jay-Eye-See, will be glad to see a portrait of this 
horse. The full page and other illustrations are exe- 
cuted by such artists as Forbes, Bennett, Scranton. 
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We hope the town, county, district, State, and 
other fairs, have attracted the merited attention of 
farmers everywhere. Many of these exhibitions 
are held this month, and there is still time to cast 
in the sickle of personal attendance, and reap a 
large harvest of new and valuable ideas. Winter 
wheat may be sown up to the middle of the month. 
Where the soil is deep, rich, and mellow, late sow- 
ing may be better than early, as the plants thus 
escape the ravages of the Hessian fly. October 
sown wheat may be much benefited by an appli- 
eation of a quick-acting commercial fertilizer, 
which wi!l stimulate the young plants to a rapid 
growth. Two hundred pounds per acre of either 
sulphate of ammonia or nitrate of soda may greatly 
increase the crop. : 

Where there is a market for husks, the ears of 
corn may be picked from the stalks and husked in 
the barn, otherwise it is better to husk the corn in 
the field. Ifthe seed ears have not been selected, 
do this important work now. Leave a few of the 
husks on the seed ears, by which they can be 
braided and hung up in bunches in a dry place out 
of the reach of vermin. After husking, bind the 
stalks in bundles, and set these in large shocks. 
If this work is properly done, the fodder muy stand 
in the field until winter, and be drawn to the barn 
as desired. As soon as frosts are expected, the 
beets must be harvested; next secure the carrots, 
and follow with the turnips. Roots keep well 
while stored in pits, if frost does not reach them, 
and there is sufficient ventilation provided. 

Potatoes should have been harvested before now. 
Gather and burn the tops if Paris green has been 
used upon them. A general cleaning up around 
the barns and out-buildings should be made before 
winter sets in. Keep the teams ai work with the 
plows, hauling swamp-muck, etc. In short, do 
whatever work that will aid in the coming spring 
with its pressing labors. 

<> 
LIVE STOCK NOTES. 

Keep the horses in the stables at night. The sea- 
son is now too far advanced for night-pasturing. A 
cold storm might do exposed horses much harm. 
When unavoidably drenched, rub the horses 
thoroughly and blanket them. Oil the harnesses 
and keep them clean. The pasture supply of food 
for cows is now falling off, and green food must be 
added. The vegetable garden and the root field 
should furnish wholesome food. It is, however, 
not wise to feed any waste rubbish to the milch 
cows. Young stock should be kept in a thriving 
condition ; their future value largely depends upon 
a vigorous, early growth. Early lambs to those who 
have the facilities for raising them are always 
profitable. Weed out the poor ewes, and prepare 
them for the shambles. Use only pure-blood rams. 
Plan now for lambs to come in March. Brood sows 
should be in good condition. Bear in mind that il 
pays best to fatten and dispose of the hogs before: 
the coldest winter weather comes. Push them now 
for the early market. Fowls need warm wintel 
quarters provided for them with abundance 0b 
wholesome food and pure water. They do no: 
bear crowding closely together in large ‘numbers. 
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Market and Kitchen Garden. 


Celery, cabbages, spinach, etc., should have 
their late growth aided by keeping the soil] loose 
and free from weeds ...Green weeds should go to 
the compost heap—stakes, brush, and what rub- 
bish will burn, to the burn heap; stones, tin-cans, 
and other incombustibles should go to a pit made 
for the purpose....Cut the asparagus tops when 
they begin to turn yellow, and burn. Do not scat- 
ter the seeds....The celery crop is to be “‘ handled”’ 
late this month by bringing the stalks erect and 
keeping them so by drawing earth to the base.... 
Turnips, parsnips and salsify are not injured by 











frosts; beets and carrots lose sweetness by freez- | 
ing....Thin spinach that is to b2 winiered by cut- 


ting out plants for present use....Dig sweet pota- | 


| 


toes as soon as the frost touckes the vines. Han- | 
dle carefully, and store in barrels or boxes....If | 


frost is feared, collect the squashes in heaps and 


cover with the vines....Tomatoes are injured by | 


frost. A few vines, when frost is threatened, may 
be pulled up, all the very green fruit cut away, and 
the plant with partly ripened fruit hung up in the 


barn or elsewhere, under cover.... Divide old rhu- | 


barb roots with a bud to each piece, and plant in 
very rich soil, four feet apart each way....Sage, 
thyme, and other sweet herbs, may be cut, tied in 
bunches, and hung in the shade to dry. Cutting 
every other plant will give the rest room to grow 
...-Cold-frames should be made ready to receive 
cabbage, cauliflower, lettuce, and other plants. 


> 
The Fruit Garden, 


Blackberries and Raspberries start very early, 
fall planting is preferable. The tips of Black-caps 
that touch the ground should be held in place by a 
little earth. To propagate from root cuttings, cut 
the roots into pieces two or three inches long, and 
place in a box with alternate layers of roots and 


fall, prune. Make cuttings of last summer’s 
growth, and plant at once....Keep strawberry beds 
clear of weeds, cut off runners from those plant- 
ed last summer, and cover the soil with straw. 
-_ 
Flower Garden and Lawn, 


The lawn should not be cut too closely ; leave it 
long to protect the roots in winter....If gerani- 
ums and other tender flowers are protected from 
early frosts, they will continue in bloom for some 
weeks. Protect with newspapers, light cloths, or 
leafy boughs....Plants to be potted should be 
taken up in time to be established before cold 
weather. 
sible. See article on page 423. Tender bulbs, such 
as gladiolus, tiger-flower, tuberoses, ete., should 
be taken up, dried, labeled, and stored. Lift can- 
nas before frost kills the tops....Perennials may 
be taken up, divided, and reset in new places.... 
Chrysanthemums to bloom in the bed will need 
stakes; to those established inpots, give weak 
liquid manure.... After the frost has touched the 
dahlia tops, cut away, and dig the roots on a dry 
day. Store in any place that will keep potatoes. 


Greenhouse and Window Plants. 


Have the house in readiness to receive the 
plants. Tender tropical kinds may go in before 
cold nights check them....Plants for the window 
may be set on a veranda at first. Repot any that 
need it, and see that all are free from insects—have 
the pots clean....Pot bulbs and plants to be 
forced, and give a rest of some weeks in a Gry cel- 
lar....Fill window boxes and hanging baskets 
early, and have the plants well established before 
taking in....Ivy is the best climber for general 
use. Canary-bird flower to be raised from seeds, is 
effective... .. Annuals for blooming during the win- 
ter, may be sown now and every two weeks.... 
Supplies of soil, sund, moss, pots, and whatever 
else that is likely to be required for greenhouse 
or window plants in winter, should be laid in now. 
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Bee Notes for October. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 
> 

PREPARATIONS FOR WINTER.—If bees require 
feeding, there should be no delay. Bees are ready 
for winter when in chaff hives, i. ¢., double-walled 
hives, with a pillow or cushicn of chaff, forest 
leaves, or other absorbent, placed in the upper 
story. Bees that are to be wintered out of doors 
in single-walled hives, need some additional pro- 
tection, and it should be given at once, that the 
bees need not be disturbed after they have settled 
themselves for their long winter nap. We know 
of no cheaper or better method of protecting bees 
upon their summer stands, than that of surround- 
ing the hives with several inches of chaff, sawdust, 
planing-mill shavings, forest leaves, or other mate- 
rial that is a poor conductor of heat. To keep the 
packing in place, a box of rough boards without 
top or bottom, one foot larger each way than the 
hive, should be set down over the hive, the lower 
edges on three sides resting upon the ground, 
while the front end is enough narrower to allow 
the hive stand a, figure 1, and front end of the 
lower board, 6, to slightly project. The strips of 
wood, ¢,¢, are three-eighths inch thick, and seven- 
eighths inch wide, the back ends of which are 


| thrust a short distance into the entrance of the 


hive. A thin board, d (a piece of shingle wi.l ans- 
wer), is tacked to the upper sides of the strips ¢, ¢, 


| and extends back until it comes in contact with the 
soil. Bury the box in a dry place, below reach of | 
frost..../ After the currant and gooseberry leaves | 


Plant the Holland bulbs as early as pos- | 


| the hive. 





front of the hive above the entrance, thus forming 
a support to the sawdust or chaff above, and fur- 
nishing the bees with a passage-way underneath. 
A narrow piece of thin board, e, is tacked under 
the front ends of the pieces ¢, c, and extends back 
to the front end of the bottom board, thus furnish- 
ing the bees with an alighting-board. The queen- 
excluding honey-board should be turned over, thus 
forming a three-fourths-inch space above the 
frames, which will allow the bees to readily pass 
from comb to comb. \ Over the hoaey-board should 
be spread a piece of burlap, or old carpet. One of 





Fig. 1.—A BEE-HIVE WINTER COVER. 


the eases for holding sections should be placed 
over this covering, filled with some of the packing 
material, avd covered with the regular hive cover. 
A shingle nail is laid under each corner, to allow 
the escape of moisture. The next step is to fill 
with chaff or sawdust, the large box surrounding 
Some of the packing material will run 
out around the front of the hive, but this does no 
harm. It would, perhaps, be better if it was 
banked up in front of the hive until there was 
only room for the bees to pass. After the box is 
filled, it can be covered with a ‘ shade-board,”’ 
kept ir place by laying a stone upon if. 

In some respects this method of wintering is su- 
perior to all others. If a warm day occurs in win- 
ter or early spring, the bees can enjoy a purifying 
flight. The protection enables the bees to raise 
large quantities of brood early in the season. 
These hives are less expensive, and more easily 


: handled than chaff hives. Beesin them are man- 


aged with less labor. The sawdust that remains 





around the hives after the rough boxes are re- 
moved, prevents the grass from growing. The: 
packing should remain around the hives until the 
weather is warm and settled in spring. 


WINTERING BEEs IN “‘CLAMPS,”+-Wintering bees. 
by burying them in the ground is an old method,. 
practised but little of late, until quite recently. 
In burying bees, first dig a pit seven feet wide at. 
the top, the length depending upon the number of 
colonies to be buried, with walls, a, a, figure 2, 
sloping forty-five degrees. Fence posts or stout 
poles, 0, are laid across the top, with the ends em- 
bedded in the sloping sides, until their upper sides 
are eighteen or twenty inches below the surface 
level. The pit is filled with straw, c, ce, up to the 
posts; boards are laid upon the posts, and the hives 
placed in rows upon the boards. After the hives 
have been covered with a foot or more of straw, 
poles as rafters, d, d, are placed over them, and 
covered with a layer of straw. A foot or more of 
earth over the whole, and a drain, e, complete the 
job. A sandy hillside is an excellent location for a 
“clamp.”? Probably not more than twenty-five 
colonies should be buried in one ‘‘ clamp,’ unless 
given considerable room inside, and abundaut ven- 
tilation. The bees should not be buried until just 





Fig. 2.—SECTION OF A ‘‘CLAMP,”’ 


before the ground freezes for the winter, and 
not dug out until they can gather pollen. 


CELLAR WINTERING.—Bees that are to be win- 
tered in a cellar, should be left out until it is so 
late that there is no prospect of their enjoying 
another flight. The cellar needs to be well venti- 
lated, but as to whether the atmosphere should be 
moist or drv, authorities differ. Keep the temper- 
ature of that degree at which bees are most quiet. 


a 


Autumn Care of Orchard and Nursery. 
ie ree 

The gathering of late fruits will be an important. 
work this month, one which requires more care 
than is usually given to it. The longest keepers 
may hang until there is danger of frosts. The 
color of the fruit, the ripeness of the seeds, the 
readiness with which the stem of the fruit parts 
from the tree, and the falling of the fruits, are all 
signs of ripeness. Winter pears are to be treated 
the same as winter apples. Do not mix varieties,, 
but give each kind a separate barrel or box. Fruit 
to be kept, should not be taken to the cellar or 
fruit house until frosty nights. In packing fruit 
for market, make first and second qualities, and 
use all inferior fruit at home. Have the fruit of 
even quality all through the barrel, using barrels of 
full size. Always bring the head in place by suffi- 
cient pressure to prevent shaking. Cider apples 
are not injured by light frosts. Placed in heaps. 
the fruit loses water, and the juice becomes richer. 
Cool weather is best for cider-making. Top-dress. 
orchards to keep up fertility any time this month. 
Order nursery trees to be planted this fall, or 
heeled-in for spring planting. Grapes, when 
quite ripe, hang straight down from the vine, the 
stem becoming limber. Catawba, Iona, Isabella 
and Diana grapes, are usually kept by packing in 
five-pound boxes. Fill from the bottom, using 
pressure to bring the bottom in place. Expose: 
clusters to the air in a dark room to toughen the 
skin before packing. Keep the boxes in alow uni- 
form temperature in a dry place. Experiments with 
keeping grapes with their stems in water, are de- 
scribed elsewhere. Pruning may be done as soon 
as the leaves fall. New vines may be planted. 
Top-dress the orchard with fine manure, and 
throw up a mound of earth around young trees. 
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Jay-Eye-See. 
- 

Having already presented a spirited engraving of 
Maud §, and her mate Aldine, drawn expressly for 
us by Edwin Forbes, we herewith give a spirit- 
ed. portrait of Jay-Eye-See, by the same artist. 
This picture was taken for us by Mr. Forbes just 
before Jay-Eye-See trotted on the Prospect Park 
Coarse, Brooklyn, August 26th, this year, when he 
trotted a mile in 2:12). Jay-Eye-See trotted a mile 
at Providence, R. I., in 2:10, thus beating the then 
best. record of Maud §, the Queen of the turf for 
over three years. Though dethroned fora day, 
Maud S subsequently, on the track at Cleveland, O., 
regained with great eclat her former first place by 

. trotting a mile in the unprecedented time of 2:093. 
Mr. Robert Bonner, who has recently purchased 








AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


There was from the first a strong public sentiment 
against racing running horses, and the trotter has 
come up to supply a natural sporting want. The 
breeding of trotting horses for the sake of great 
speed upon the race track is not in itself desirable. 
But by @eveloping quick roadsters the American 
trotter is doing a good work for farmers and all 
persons who can use a rapid stepping horse with 
‘profit as well as pleasure. 


=<— 


Colts.—Hints about Breaking. 
<> 
Break and drive colts by using the home-made 
“rig’’ often described as a ‘‘ breaking-cart’’—a 
stout pair of wheels and axle with shafts attached, 
running out behind eight feet or so according to 
the hight of the wheels. This is to prevent back- 





[ OctoBER, 


this lets the animal have a view perhaps for the 
first time what is behind him—and away he goes, 
Then, the harder the driver puils, the plainer the 
horse sees the wagon. In buying a horse, make sure 
that he is not afraid of the vehicle behind him 
when in motion. It is easily done by walking at 
his side and Jifting the back part of the blinder, 

One of the most important things to teach a colt 
is to back and to stop backing at the word whoa! 
This should always be done at first on a gentle 
down grade. The backing of course must be done 
down the grade, which should not be steep enough 
to take the entire effort of backing off of tke 
colt, but to lessen it essentially. As soon as the 


colt becomes a little accustomed to the cart, or 
even before he is put in shafts, he must learn what 
whoa! means, and under any and all circumstances 
to stop short when he hears it. 


Ia 





Then when placed 


“JAY-EYE-SEE”-THE FASTEST TROTTING GELDING. 


Drawn (by Edwin Forbes) and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


Maud 8 from Mr. William H. Vanderbilt, stood | 
ready to likewise purchase Jay-Eve-See from his 
owner, Mr. J. I. Case, should he, on the Prospect 
Park Course, beat the best time of Maud 8. His 
time, however, Was not as good, within two and 
one-half seconds, as he had already made at Provi- 
dence, the weather and the track both being 
against him in this race against his previous record. 
Jay-Eye-See, a black six-year-old gelding, is a 
remarkable result of the breeding together of 
horses in whose veins flow the blood of famous trot- 
He is the fastest gelding in the world, sired 
by Dictator, a son of Rysdyk’s Hambletonian, both 
famous trotting horses of the most natural type. 
Jay-Eye-See is thus a full member of the most 
celebrated of all trotting families. His sire is a 
brother of Dexter, the fastest trotter of his time, 
who beat the best record of Flora Temple for three 
successive years. These bits of pedigree show that 
trotting powers are an inheritance, i. ¢., speed on 
the track runs in the blood with marked certainty. 
Americans take an honest pride in their trotters 
because they are the outgrowth of American ideas. 


ing and rearing. 
is best to have the shafts rather close, as the colt 
is more confined, and soon 
tendency to turn around. 
until the feet show signs 
usually until they are five 
is to make a trotter of him, and he is given speedy 
work, that alters the case somewhat, and the hard 
pounding that some roads give, with the danger 
arising from striking stones in such a way as to 
split the hoof, makes it necessary to shoe fest colts 
when they are undergoing training exercise. 


do so without blinders 
customed to the appearance of a vehicle following 
them, which 
that has always: 
when by chance, having on a headstall with loose 
cheek-pieces, or by any other accident, he sees a 
top-wagon following close to his heels, 
frightful runaway has come from this cause. Long | 
cheek-pieces, when the horse is suddenly drawn | 
up, are naturally thrown out from the head, and 


In making this breaking-cart, it | 


gives up the natural 
Drive barefoot 
of wear and lameness, 
years old. If theaim 


colts 


In breaking and training colts single, it is best to 
They become quickly ac- 


be a terrific sight to a horse 
been driven closely blinded, 


must 


Many a 


before the ** check” 
should be arranged to be applied at once. Several 
contrivances are in use. A hard jerk upon the bit 
is made to take the place of the check, but that 
the tender mouth and irritates the 

Some colt-breakers use a strap rein with 


breaking cart, some sever 


makes sore 
animal. 
aring in the end, passed over and attached to the 
head-stall, the end of the rein being run through 
the ring, which hangs at the right side of the head, 
and goes back to the hand of the driver. At the 
word, asharp pull tightens the noose upon the 
colt’s throat and throws up his head, stopping him 
at once. It plays loose immediately on being re- 
laxed, and while it gives the colt a palpable hint, it 
does him no harm. The expectation of the “hint” 
will soon cause the colt to stop at the word, as if 
he were struck in the face. The habit thus acquired 
will last for life, provided the word is not im- 
properly used, and he gets an idea that whoa! 
means ‘‘not quite so fast.’? Even a runaway 
horse, properly trained to stop at whoa! will often 
do so, and tke habit is a sure safeguard against 
accidents, which can hardly be over-estimated, 
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Feeding and Care of Farm Animals. 
PRIZE ARTICLE.—BY ‘* 4 WESTERN FARMER.” 
> 
Sheep. 

Sheep are profitable if well cared for, but unprofit- 
able when neglected. ‘The middle-wooled sheep will 
give the best satisfaction to the general farmer. 
Warm, dry, clean sheds are essential. Allow no 
other stock to occupy them with the sheep. The 
feed-racks should be under cover. Feed good hay 
of any kind, shelled corn and oats mixed, and 
chopped roots for winter. Cold weather causes 
the wool to grow rapidly, and a liberal supply of 
food must be provided so that there will be no 
“ starvation break ’’ in the staple to reduce its value. 
There is only disaster and loss in short feeding 
atanytime, Bright oat straw cut short, dampened 
and primed with oat-meal, corn-meal, or oil-cake 
meal, is very fair feed in the absence of good hay. 
A strong, sucking lamb, will rapidly reduce in flesh 
the fattest ewe, unless she is well supplied with the 
best and richest food. Grass is best, of course, 
but in its absence, roots cut and mixed with corn- 
meal, and plenty of good bright hay, will suffice. 

Clover and mixed grasses make the best pasturage 
for sheep. With a hurdle fence, corners and patches 
of grass, green stuff, 
aftermath, etc., ete., can 
be profitably utilized, 
and the soil enriched. 
Supply the sheep with 
plenty of salt when at 
pasture. See that they 
never lack water. A 
trough ten or twelve 
feet iong, twelve inches 
deep and wide, with a 
hinged cover having an opening at one end, will 
it out occasionally. 








Fig. 1.—END OF RACK. 


keep water clean. Scrub 
Lambs. 

The period of gestation is one hundred and fifty- 
four days. With plenty cf good shed-room and 
good feed, lambs may be dropped in April; other- 
wise May is the best month. See that lambs are 
properly suckled. The ewe’s teats are often closed 
with a gluey substance, which should be forced out 
and the milk started. After once starting, the 
lamb will take care of the rest. It is sometimes 
found necessary to feed Jambs by hand. Have a 
ean made for the purpose shaped like a tea-pot, 
holding about a quart, and with a raised ring at the 
end of the spout to hold a nipple. The milk 
should be fresh and about as warm as it comes 
from the cow. Feed a little at a time about every 
three hours the first two or three days. After that 
three times a day will do. Keep the lamb warm 
and dry, and when the weather is warm let it run out. 
With good care, sheep will always be healthy. Be 
careful in changing from green to dry food, or from 
dry togreen. Itshould be done gradually. A mix- 
ture of three ounces sulphur to one pound salt, kept 
ina dry place where the sheep can always get at it, 
is an excclient preventive of costiveness, colic and 
similar troubles among the members of the flock. 

Sheep are always benefited by a change of pas- 
ture. If only one pasture is available, it would be 
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best to divide it with a hurdle fence, and change 
from one division to the other, every two weeks. 
Figures 1 and 2 show the best feed rack for sheep 
and calves that we have seen. Figure 1 gives the 
end view, and figure 2 the side view. The rack is 
fourteen feet long; the posts a,a, are four by four 
inches, center-piece, x, is a two-inch plank ; cross- 
braces and side-pieces c, are two by four inches. The 
bottom is of inch boards. Hay-ra2k pickets are 
three inches wide. The ends are boarded up as 


Fig. 2.—sIDE OF FEED RACK. 
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the sides, making the feed-boxes five inches deep. 
The bottom is twelve inehes above the ground. 
This rack is very strong, roomy and unexcelled for 
feeding hay, grain or cut feed. Figures 8 and 4 
show the mode of constructing good, cheap hurdle 
fences. Figure 3is a finished length ; the lower 
piece is a twelve or fourteen-foot board, six inches 
wide. The middle bar is a strip two inches wide 






































Fig. 3.—A SHEEP HURDLE FENCE, 


and one inch thick, on the top is a wire with very 
short barbs. The uprights are four-inch boards, 
sawed as shown ata. Atbisa brace. The slot in 
the top receives the ends of the lengths of fence, 
and is ten inches above ground. They are sawed 
out of six-inch boards as shown atc, with very 
little waste. Figure 4 represents another fence. 
The lower bar is two by three inches ; uprights, 
same as in figure 3, are let into it. It is supported 
on short legs one inch thick. 

Sheep should be carefully trimmed and tagged 
when sent to pasture. If their winter quarters are 
clean, they will not need much tagging. Lambs 
may be weaned when four to five months old. 
Keep them out of sight of their mothers and feed 
them well. The ewes will dry quicker if upon 
short feed a few days. A dose of buck-shot, ad- 
ministered with a gun, is the best physic for sheep- 
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Fig. 4.—ANOTHER HURUDLE. 





killing dogs. When a sheep dies from natural 





causes, as is frequently the case, do not charge it 
to the ‘dog account,” as is too often the practice. 
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A New Use for Peat Moss. 
aa 

The Peat Moss, or Sphagnum, which abounds in 
bogs, whortleberry swamps, and morasses in the 
Northern States, is now utilized as an excellent 
article for bedding in stables, as well as for pack- 
ing plants in commercial nurseries. In the olden 
time, almost the only use made of sphagnum was 
to calk the cider press, when the months for mak- 
ing cider came around. Straw was much plentier 
then than now, and there was not much demand 
for it in cities and villages. No one dreamed 
that the day would ever come when the worthless 
moss, which creeps unobserved over cold swamps 
and bogs, as they fill up with vegetable decay 
from their borders, would ever have any commer- 
cial value. That period has come, and the peat 
moss crop is henceforth to be added to the valuable 
resources of many a farm, and gives value to land, | 
where ferns, brushes, and aquatic -plants grow. | 
The peat moss gathered,.dried in the sun as thor- | 
oughly as we dry hay for the barn, may be baled | 
like hay or straw for the general market, or stored 
for bedding for home use. It is claimed for the 
commercial article, that it is cheaper than and 
superior to straw, or any other bedding, onaccount | 
of its spongy, elastic, absorbing, and disinfecting 
qualities. It absorbs nine times its own weight of | 
moisture, retains the ammonia from the urine of 
the animals bedded with it, and is therefore ex- | 
ceedingly valuable as amanure. These claims may 
be a little exaggerated. We have used for years 
sun dried, salt marsh sods, cut in six or eight inch 
cubes for bedding, and thought them hard to beat. 








But these are only available for shore farmers. The 
peat moss is much more widely distributed, and is 
within reach of a multitude of farmers, either 
upon their own or their neighbor’s premises, 

We are far too penurious in the use of bedding 
or absorbents in the stable. It pays to stable: 
horses, working oxen, and milch cows at night, 
the year round. The ordinary method of keeping 
cows in the open yard at night, or in the pasture, is 
wasteful, as one will discover by visiting the barm 
of a thrifty farmer who stables his cows and oxen, 
and uses dried peat or other absorbents, te be 
dropped into the barn cellar beneath when saturat- 
ed. The accumulation of this sheltered fertilizer 
is very large in the course of the pasturing season, 
and its value is seen in the rank growth of the 
crops where it is applied. We weleome any good 
article of bedding, especially one so widely dis- 
tributed and so easily procured as peat moss. In 
the districts where it grows, the experiment of 
using it cannot be very costly, and it may lead to 
valuable results. Even if it should fail at first to 
prove a commercial crop, it could hardly fail to 
have a large home market. It would certainly 
save straw, which has a ready sale at remunerative 
prices in the vicinity of large towns and cities, and 
within easy reach of sea-ports and river landings. 
The moss that grows upon the surface of the peat 
and the bog meadow, is more easily gathered than 
the peat and muck that lie underneath. [It makes 
a cleaner and softer bed, keeps the cattle drier, and 
probably retains the ammonia as well or better. 
Experiment with peat moss. CONNECTICUT. 





How Frogs Help Farmers. 


Mr. C. M. Weed, of the Michigan Agricultural 
College, has recently examined the contents of the 
stomachs of eight common frogs (Rana halecina), 
and finds undoubted evidence of the usefulness of 
frogs as destroyers of insects injurious to farm and 
garden crops. The average quantities of various 
insects and other substances determined by the ex- 
aminations are as follows: Insects, eighty per 
cent.; Spiders, five per cent.; Sow-bugs, one per 
cent., and the balance, vegetable matter of various 
kinds. Of the insects, over-half are known to be 
injurious, and one-quarter are on the doubtful list. 
Much of the vegetable matter, (leaves, ete.,) was 
probably swallowed accidentally, along with the 
insects and spiders. Nearly all the stomachs con- 
tained grasshoppers, amd in one they made up 
seventy-six per cent of the contents. The Carabid 
beetles formed a large part of the food taken by 
some of the frogs. ‘The Strawberry Crown Girdler 
was well represented, as also were several other 
pests of the garden. Much has been said for and 
against the frogs, the robin, and the crow, but 
there is no evidence of usefulness more positive 
than the finding of large numbers of injurious in- 
sects in the stomachs of these creatures. Under 
the dissecting knife, the frog is sure to have its 
right to live vindicated. By their good works we 
shall know them, and learn to protect our croaking 
friends, as well as their relatives, the toads. 


——_———__ >a 


Apples Stored in Pits. 


Apples may be stored in pits like potatoes, and 
if kept dry and frost-proof, will come out in fine 
condition in the spring. It is a fact, however, that 
apples thus stored, decay more rapidly when re- 
moved from the pits, than similar fruit stored in a. 
dry house cellar with an even temperature, only #: 
few degrees above the freezing point. When ap- 
ples are kept in pits for the spring market, they 
should be shipped as soon as possible after being 
removed, and not to a very distant city. Pitted ap- 
ples will need frequent assorting when exposed 
for sale. The apple crop this year is heavy, and 
only the best fruit should be stored in any manner. 
Let it be remembered that fruit keeps best ina 
dry, cool, and dark room. Pits are inexpensive, 
and if well made, not large, the fruit separated 
from tle earth by straw, and when opened, quick- 
ly marketed, there need be no great loss of fruit. 
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Beautifying the Farm. 
—> 

There are many owners of farms, especially those 
of moderate size, who would gladly gratify their 
tastes in beautifying the estates, did they know 
ithat this could be done at a small expense, and at 
ithe same time nct dimirish the usefulness of the 
farms. In this country one rarely sees the ferme 
-orné (the ornamental farm) so common in France, 
which shows that a large share of garden beauty 
need not conflict with the strictest farm economy. 
‘There are in this country many farms of so much 
natural beauty, that it only needs tu make the best 
use of the materials already on the ground, and to 
‘abolish the rectangular rail fences, those prolific 





nurseries of weeds, to convert them into scenes of | 


rural beauty. Aside from the gratification such a 
change would afford the farmer and his neighbors, 
its greatly increased value, should the place be 
sold, would warrant a much larger outlay than 
need be made in effecting the improvement. To 
show what may be done in this direction, we give 
_ Mr. Elias A. Long’s plan for the improvement 
of a small farm, concerning which, he writes us: 
As shown there are six fields, besides orchards, 
groves, kitchen garden, and grass plats, adorned 
with trees, shrubs, flowers, etc. The house, nearest 
to the street, and the barn a little further back to 
the left, are reached by drive-ways which lead 
gracefully to the main buildings, and throughout 
the farm. The grass plats in front of the house 
and barn, or any other building, may be kept 
closely clipped with the lawn mower, or else— 
especially the larger ones—they may be mown 
three or four times during the season for feeding 
to live stock. In such a plan the fields may be 
‘surrounded by hedges, or sometimes advanta- 
geously by wire fences. By running a wire fence 


AN ORNAMENTAL FARM. 
Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


around the plat immediately back of the barn, and 
using it as a permanent pasture, it will present 
from the street and house the appearance of an 
extension of the ornamental grounds, hecause the 
grass being kept closely pastured, will look as well 











as if shorn with the lawn mower, while the fence 
may be so inconspicuous as hardly to be seen a 
short distance off. By running a lane from the 
pasture down through the center of the next 
section beyond, to the farm circle, located in the 
‘most distant point of the drive, live stock can 
easily be driven to any lot of the farm if desired. 
In the plan, a walk leads from. the house to the 
right, past a flower bed 
in the lawn, to the 
kitchen garden, thence 
near the drive, with 
shrubs and hardy flow- 
ers in places at the side, 


to the grove on the 
right. Here may be an 


arbor to afford shelter, 
both from sun and rain. 
Another arbor occupies 
a grass plat in the center 


of the rear circle. Be- 
tween the drive and 
fence of this circle, 


there are five spaces of 
that may have 
beds cut in them to be 
filled with shrubs and 
plants. A farm of any 
size, or a fruit and vege- 
table garden, laid out on 
some such plan, may prove on this account in 
itself a great source of pleasure to the residents of 
the place, as well as to persons who may be visitors. 


grass 


Prevent Chicken Cholera. 


> 

We find that our flock of tiirty Plymouth Rock 
fowls, confined in a small yard, eat eageriy, and 
thrive upon, any chopped green food offered them. 
When the early lettuce was gone, we by way of 
experiment gave them chopped sunflower leaves, 
which were greedily devoured. We are convinced 
that cholera among fowls—as among men—may of- 
ten be prevented by cleanliness, especially in drink- 
ing water. Few fowls confined in chicken yards, 
or even running at large, have access to perfectly 
pure water, or as much as they wish. The water 
left for them in vessels is soon soiled by their feet 
and excrement, and becomes a reasonable source 
of disease. We have kept large sardine boxes, 
which are <bout deep enough for fowls’ con- 
venience, and a wooden trough in our little chicken 
yard. These are emptied, rinsed, and refilled with 
fresh water twice a day—oftener if very warm. We 
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have not lost a chicken by cholera, though our | 


neighbors just across the street, and throughout 


the town, have lost » great many with that 
disease. Our care with the drinking water has 


been rewarded by plump, clean, young broilers. 


Dryness in the Fruit House. 
> 


After a low and even temperature is secured, the 
other essentials in preserving fruit are: darkness ; 
an air-tight room, to retain the carbonic acid given 
off by the fruit, and a dry atmosphere. As stated 
elsewhere (p. 423), fruit in ripening gives off both 
carbonic acid and water, or moisture. The carbonic 
acid, by excluding the oxygen of the air, aids in 
preserving the fruit. Moisture is undesirable, as 
it hastens decay. 
removing it is by exposing in the room some sub- 
stance that will absorb it. The French use Chlo- 
ride of Calcium, which is a very different substance 
from Chloride of Lime. This salt has such an 
avidity for moisture, that it takes it from the air 
of the room and becomes liquificd. The objection 
to this is its expense. An American experimenter 
has found a substitute in the ‘‘ bittern,”’ or waste 
material cf the salt works, which is thrown away. 
This is mainly a very impure chloride of calcium, 
and answers the purpose. The bittern, in a large 
iron pan, is exposed in the fruit room. When it 
has become Jiquified by the moisture absorbed, the 
pan is set over a fire and the salt dried, by driving 
off the water it has absorbed, when it is again ready 
for use. This process may be repeated indefinitely, 


The only effective method of | 
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The Streaked Cottonwood-Beetle, 


The Cottonwood trees (Populus monilifera), 
through the west and south, have been badly 
infested with leaf-eating grubs during the present 
season, and in answer to inquiries concerning the 
pest, we present the accompanying engravings, 
The fat brown grubs. emit a pungent fluid, from 
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TONWOOD.— Engraved for the American Agriculturist, 


tuberculous spines situated back of the dark colored 
head. These voracious larva soon eat out the soft 
part of the Cottonwood leaves, leaving only a net- 
work of fibres. The pupa, or inactive, state follow- 
ing the grub condition is passed upon ‘the leaves, 
The mature beetle is black and yellow, variously 
mixed with three interrupted lines of black or 
bluish spots upon the wing-covers. The beetles 
and grubs may be destroyed by spraying the in- 
fested trees with a mixture of Paris Green or 
London Purple and water. Figure 1 represents a 
branch of Cottonwood with eggs at a, enlarged at 
b; newly hatched grubs at c, and enlarged ones at 





d,d,d. A pupa is ate. Figure 2 shows the beetle 
at a, with a hair line at its right indicating the 
natural length. At 6, ¢, d, and e, are half-beetles, 
showing the variations in the coior of this insect. 


—o 


“Book Farmers.” 
—_ 

All intelligent, successful farmers are book far- 
mers—just as all good lawyers and doctors are 
book lawyers and book doctors. It is monstrous 
nonsense to deride a farmer because he reads agri- 
cultural books and agricultural papers. He may 
be a great reader anda v:ry poor farmer. He may 
be a lazy man, that prefers to sit down rather than 
to hold the plow, or to read rather than to think. 


- But thatis not the fault of the books, or the papers. 


He might do something worse. 

We hazard nothing in saying that the world 
never had better agricultural papers than to-day—- 
and never were papers more needed. The farmer 
who can read and does not take an agricultural pa- 
per, makes a great mistake. No matter how much 
experience he may have had, or how much he 
knows, he will be glad to see what others are doing, 
and to hear what they have to say. He is not 
obliged to adopt their methods. Many silly things 
get into some of the papers. They raise a smile, 
but dono harm. The wise farmer will sift out the 
wheat from the chaff, He will find suggestions 
that are valuable. Nothing is easier than to forget. 
We know many things that escape our memory, 
and a good paper recalls them to our mind. 

We might make higher claims, but leave that to 
the intelligence and candor of the farmers. A good 
agricultural paper is worth ten times what it costs, 
and every intelligent farmer knows this. J. H. 
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JOSEPH HARRIS, M. Ss. 
gee 

‘‘T am undecided whether to pack my apples in 
the small or large barrels. I have quite a lot of 
the small barrels on hand.”"—“ If you do not want 
to use them,’’ said the Deacon, “ I will take them— 
so that need not stand in the way.’”’—The fact is, 
the Deacon is getting tired of this discussion. 





“T have just returned from Buffalo, Deacon,” I 
said, ‘‘and feel proud of the American farmers. 
Farmer life is supposed to be quiet and slow. 
But I could not help being struck with the intense 
activity, energy and enterprise everywhere mani- 
fested. The railroads, with their immense traffic, 
show what the farmers have done, and are now 
doing. There are four trunk railroad lines con- 
verging towards Buffalo, and all look to the farmers 
of the West for support, and in the meantime dis- 
tributing a good deal of money all along the various 
routes. We are disposed to grumble at railroad man- 
agers, and very justly, but they have done, and are 
doing, great things for us. India is going to build 
railroads, and will undoubtedly yet be a great 
wheat growing country ; but we have the railroads 
ready built and equipped, and able and anxious to 
carry all the wheat we can produce. We have got 
the ‘start in the race, and shall hold our own. 

‘“‘Never mind all that,’ said the Deacon, “ tell 
us what you saw.””—‘* What I saw,” said I, ‘‘is of 
little consequence. It is the impression left on the 
mind, the new resolutions one makes, and the 
hopes engendered that are of consequence. Aman 
who stays at home on his farm as much as I do, is 
apt to get discouraged. He reeds to see what 
others are doing. I came home and started the 
plows. That is the effect it had onme. I saw one 
man plowing a clover sod with three horses. It 
had been cut for hay, and he was turning under a 
nice growth of clover, intending, no doubt, to sow 


wheat. This was the only sod land I saw being 
plowed. Occasionally I saw a summer fallow, but, 


as a rule, three-fourths of all the wheat is evidently 
grown after barley or oats. Barley is preferred, 
because it is harvested earlier than oats, and we 
have a better chance to get the soil into good con- 
dition before sowing the wheat. Three-horse 
plows were the rule. I saw. but one two-horse 
plow at work, and I felt sorry for the horses and 
the man. The three-horse teams went joyfully 
along, doing good work with ease. It was a pleas- 
ure to look at them. Many were drawing out ma- 
nure, and plowing it under for wheat. They will 
doubtless use phosphates also. I saw many large 
flocks of sheep, principally Merinos and _ their 
grades. If they do not bring in much money for 
wool, they cost comparatively little to keep them. 
They are the scavengers of the farm. One flock 
was in a summer fallow, anotherin arough, bushy 
and weedy pasture. Cows, of which many are 
kept to supply Rochester and Buffalo with milk, 
receive better treatment. Near the villages we see 
some Jerseys and their grades, also patches of 
eorn-fodder. Here isa team scraping out a ditch 
on low land. I have done this kind of work my- 
self, but gave it up. Repeated plowings on the 
side, turning the furrows from the ditch, followed 
with a bright, long-handled shovel, and a stout 
Irishman who knows how to use it, does the work 
cheaper, and what is more important, you are 
likely to go deeper and get better drainage. On 
the next farm is a piece of basket willows, and then 
we strike higher, rolling land, with large wheat- 
fields, thrifty orchards, good roads, three-horse 
plows, steam thrashing machines, comfortable 
houses, and a mowing machine cutting weeds on 
some low land, lying between the upper portions 
of the farm. I mentally took my hat off to the 
man. At the next station I saw a farmer made 
happy by receiving some finger guards and sections 
for his reaper. The telegraph and railroads are 
wonderful institutions, and farmers are beginning 
to Jearn how to use them. A young farmer can- 
not too soon form the habit of sending for things 
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| rather than going himself. There are men who 


| would have thought it necessary to go to the shop 


theniselves, to have got these repairs.”’ 


| 
| ’ 


‘*That is so,”’ said the Deacon, “but how are 
you going to teach them ?”’—‘‘ Nothing is easier,” 


said I, “let a boy sit down and write a letter toa 


seeds. If he sees a book advertised that he wants, 
let him send for it. If he gets bit once or twice, as 
he will be very apt to, he will learn to discriminate.” 


| seedsman for a catalogue, and then order a few 
| 
| 
| 





The next thing we want is. the steam plow. It 
will surely come—and when it does come, we shall 
wonder how we ever got along without it. It is 
not ten years since a steam thrashing machine was 
a rare thing, ané the Deacon and others shook their 
wise heads, and talked about fires, insurance, and 
explosions. Now we have steam thrashers by the 
score, and I do not know of an old-fashioned 
horse-power machine in use. The Deacon is 
thrashing with a steamer to-day, and a traction 
engine at that, with all the modern improvements, 
and is as happy asa clam. He would laugh at the 
idea of hitching his well-cared for teams to a 
thrashing machine. The rapid introduction of the 
steam thrashers is proof to my mind, that when it 
is once proved that plowing can be done by steam, 
there will be plenty of people to take hold of the 














business. The farmers will not own the steam 
plow any more than they own the steam thrashers. 
They will gladly have the work done by the acre— 
just as many of us now have our wheat, and barley, 
and oats cut and beund by a reaper and binder, 
and our grain thrashed by the bushel. One of my 
neighbors has two or three binders, and two or 
three steam thrashers, and his boys go ‘around 
cutting and thrashing grain, making quite a busi- 
ness of it. A few days ago he was building a stone 
wall, and wanted to haul some large stones for the 
bottom tier. We usually hitch three horses to a 
stone-boat, and occasionally four. My neighbor 
hitched his traction engine to the boat, and it walk- 
ed off with all the stones the boys could pile on. 
Steam plows bave been used extensively in Eng- 
land for many years. Their use here has been 
hindered by the high rate of interest on money, 
and the comparatively high price of coal. Ina 
section where corn is used for fuel, there is no 
chance for the steam engine. Where hay and oats 
are dear and coal cheap, there we want the steam 
plow. If we keep all the horses we need to do the 
work promptly and thoroughly, there are times 
when there will be little for them to do. But the 
horses must be fed all the time. The iron horse 
eats only when he is at work. If he does not cost 
too much, and the food he eats is as cheap as it 
ought to be, he is just the horse that the American 
farmer needs. Our seasons are short, and we have 
a good deal of hard plowing to be done just ata 
time when there is plenty of other work for the 
horses. On my own farm, for instance, I have 
fifty acres of land that I would like to sow to 
wheat this fall. During the dry, hot weather in 
August, our strongest and best wheat land, es- 
pecially if we have just harvested a crop of barley 
or oats, is hard to plow. The poor horses come 
home at noon and night covered with sweat and 
dust, and tormented with flies. If I had a good 
steam plow, I couid find plenty of other work for 
the horses to do, and if 1 could not, they would 
enjoy a few days vacation in a good pasture. The 
steam plow, or cultivator, would break up this 
hard, dry, strong wheat land, and the scorching 
sun would kill the weeds, and we could soon get it 
into prime order for winter wheat. We shall soon 
have plenty of young men able to manage the en- 
gines. Mark my word, steam plows will be as 
common as steam thrashers, as soon as railroad 
directors and coal companies have had a little com- 
mon sense hammered into them. q 





The Fair of the-Royal Agricultural Society of 
England was held this year at Shrewsbury, in 
Shropshire. I wanted to be there, but could not 
arrange it. The Fair was held there in 1845, and I 
attended it. How well 1 recollect several features 
of the Show, but especially the plowing match, 
when a boy with a gray team, without lines, won 











the prize—or ought to have won it, I forget which ! 
My impression is that he did the best work in the 
field, but was a minute or two behind time, and so 
lost the prize. I did not know the boy, but have 
thought of him a great many times since. His 
furrows were as straight us an arrow, and turned 
over with mecbanical accuracy. I wonder if far- 
mers’ boys take as much interest in such things 
now asIdidthen. If so, we ought to have more 
plowing matches and more trials of implements. 
I have been to a great many fairs since then, have 
exhibited occasionally, and it has seemed to me as 
I have watched the people pass, looking tired and 
listless, that they took little interest in the exhibi- 
tion. But why should I think so? I presume, at 
the Royal Fair in 1845, I passed from pen to pen, and 
stand to stand, looking at the stock and the imple- 
ments as silently and listlessly as any farmer’s boy 
of to-day,and yet I know that the impressions 
then made have remained with me ever since. 
And I have no doubt that the fairs of to-day do 
just as much good as at any previous time. In 
1845, the fair ground embraced. twelve acres, this 
year seventy acres. As I look back, it seems 
to me there was a grand display of implements 
and machines. The records show there were nine 
hundred and forty-two implements exhibited in 
1845, and five thousand two hundred and forty-two 
in 1884, and so the boys of to-day have more to 
see than their fathers.’’—‘ Yes,’’ said the Deacon, 
‘*and more to learn.” 

‘“* Well, Deacon,” said I, ‘‘ how many bushels of 
wheat did you get ?’’—‘* Two hundred and ninety- 
seven from ten acres. I sowed twenty bushels, and 
it shelled out on the ground as muchas1 sowed. 
Clawson wheat if not cut just at the right time, 
shells badly. But I did not expect over two hundred 
and twenty-five bushels, and so I have no reason to 
complain.’’—‘‘ I should say not,” said the Doctor, 
“‘ especially as it was after oats. In a good season, it 
is quite clear that our land will produce as much 
wheat as when the country was new.” —‘This would 
seem to be the case,” said I, ‘* provided the land is 
drained, well tilled, and you drill in one hundred 
and fifty or two hundred pounds of superphos- 
phate per acre. How long this will last remains to , 
be seen. I think that sooner or later we shall 
have to keep more stock and make more manure.” 

‘* Yes,” said the Doctor, ‘“‘ and raise something 
besides wheat. The whole world seems to have 
rushed into wheat growing. Jt would seem that 
wheat and wool can be grown on cheap land and 
sent thousands of miles to market. The yield per 
acre is small, and the profits moderate, but it is a 
good thing to have cheap wool and cheap bread.” 

‘‘T am not so sure about that,’’ said the Deacon, 
‘when the farmer suffers, everybody suffers with 
him.’”’—‘‘I do not see much suffering,’ said the 
Doctor, ‘‘ notwithstanding the low price of wheat, 
farmers are unusually healthy, hopeful, and happy. 
The sober, industrious, and economical farmer hes 
nothing to fear except bad seasons, and this sea- 
son has been very favorable. Last year was the 
worst season in many years, and many farmers 
suffered more than is generally known.”’—‘“ True,” 
said I, ‘‘there is no lack of anxiety on a farm at all 
times, but the year 1883 was one that sorely trie¢ 
our courage and faith. We had nothing to sell. We 
have now good crops, and even with the low price 
of wheat, we are not forgetful of the past, grate- 
ful for the present, and hopeful for the future.’’ 


‘““We have plenty of straw and hay” said the 
Deacon, ‘‘and it will be a good time to fatten 
sheep this winter.””—‘‘ I think it will,” said I, “but 
John Johnston used to say that the year he made 
the most money in fattening sheep was when oats 
and corn were high. Farmers would not feed 
grain to sheep when it brought a good price in 
market, and the result was that few sheep were 
fattened in winter, and the few who had fat sheep 
the next spring got a big price for them. But 
since then, the times have changed, the low freight 
charges make corn, and mill-feed, and cotton-seed 
cake, nearly as cheap here as at the West. This is 
one point to be considered. Another is, that the 
price of good mutton is less variable than formerly, 












Mr. Jobnston and others who fattened sheep in win- 
ter, made their money by buying the sheep cheap 
in the fall, and selling them at considerable ad- 
vance per pound in the spring. I imagine there 
are few years when this could not haye been done. 
Charley,” said I, ‘‘take down any two consecu- 
tive volumes of the American Agriculturist, and let 
































us see what has been. 
been, will be. 


ber, and give us the price of sheep.”’ 


as follows: 


sell. 
ble to sell by weight. 





For, as a rule, what has 
Never mind what year, pick it out 
at random.’’—“ Well,” said he, “ here is Volume 
XVIII, 1859.’’—‘‘ Very well,”’ said 1, ‘‘ now look at 
the New York Market Report in the October num- 
Charley read 
“The markets have been glutted, 
and farmers wishing to buy stock for winter feed- 
ing have been more fortunate than those haying to 
In such an overstocked market it is impossi- 
Prices ranged from one dol- 
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of cotton-seed or linseed meal per head per day. 


yards in the spring, and you could then beat me 
| raising cabbages, cauliflowers, celery, turnips, beets, 
onions, carrots, salsify, cucumbers, melons, and 
squashes.”—‘‘ I can beat you anyway,” said the 
Deacon, ‘‘ though I do need more manure.”’ 

The Deacon rents some of his low, mucky land to 


some Germans, who raise cabbages, Swede turnips, 
on shares. He made a good thing out of it 
| last year. The cabbages and turnips are drawn to 

our local railroad station, and sold to a dealer. 


etc., 
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The Stage Coach in New York City. 
os 
When the railroad car took the place of the slow 
stage-coach, it deprived travel of most of its pleas- 


You would have a large pile of rich manure in the 
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skill in ‘handling the ribbons.’? A parade of the 
Coaching Club is something well worth seeing, ard 
the club makes occasional excursions to more or 
less distant points. On one occasion its members, 
or a part of them, drove to Philadelphia and back, 
by the stage-route followed before the days of raj]- 
roads, One member of the club is so enthusiastic 
a coachman, that he runs a daily coach between 
hotels of this City and a point in the 
suburbs. He takes passengers at a round price, 
and thus allows those who are not members of the 
club, to enjoy the pleasures of this mode of travel- 
ling. So popular is the Tally-ho Coach, that places 
are engaged many days ahead. The passenger by 
the coach leaves the City by that beautiful gate- 
way, Central Park, and sees the City melt gradually 
into the country. His road takes him past beauti- 
ful villas, as well as primitive farm houses. His 
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PELHAM BAY.—END OF THE STAGE ROUTE. 


lar to two dollars per head for poor stock ; two 
dollars and a half to four dollars for good sheep. 
A few large fat ones bring five dollars toseven dol- 
lars each. These prices are about equivalent to 
three and a half to four and a half cents per pound 
live weight.”’-—“‘ Now,”’ said I, “‘ get Volume XIX, 
1860, and look at the Market Report in the March 
number.’’—Charley read as follows: ‘‘ Sheep and 
lambs are now in short supply, and are worth five 
and a half to six cents per pound, live weight, for 
fair to good sheep, and six and a half to seven and 
a half cents for very fat premium mutton.” 

** It is clear,”’ said the Doctor, ‘‘ that the farmer 
who bought sheep in September or October that 
year, and sold them the next spring, made money.”’ 
—‘‘ Yes,” said I, ‘‘if he bought the right kind of 
sheep and took good care of them, and fed well, he 
made money and manure at the same time—- which 
is what we want to do.” —‘‘I suppose,”’ said the 
Deacon, “‘you mean by the right kind of sheep, 
some of the English breeds of mutton sheep.’’— 
“No,” said I, ‘‘not necessarily. Let me tell you, 
Deacon, you cannot do a better thing than to 
fatten enough sheep this winter to cat up all your 
straw, bean-fodder, corn-stalks, and clover hay 
that you do not need for your horses and cows, and 

give the sheep at the same time at least a pound 
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ures. One sees but little of the country as he is 
whirled rapidly through it amid noise and dust. 
There is no way in which scenery can be so well 
enjoyed, as from an outside seat of a stage-coach. 
The moderate rate of speed allows all the beauties 
of the scene to be appreciated, and the changes of 
the road present an ever-varying panorama. Then 
the stage-coacii allowed of social enjoyment, and 
chat and stori¢és made the time pass pleasantly. 
What a contrast between the tavern, where the 
stage-passengers stopped for dinner, and the present 
railway station with its “five minutes for refresh- 
ments !’? There is so much that is pleasant and en- 
joyable in travel by stage, that wealthy gentle- 
menin New York City and vicinity not long ago 
formed a Coaching Club, each member of which 
‘‘eoach and four.’”? There are now many 
members of the club. Each has a coach made in 
the best possible style. The body of each, and the 
runniug gear is painted in a different style from the 
others. The horses are carefully selected, and 
have the most complete harness and trappings. 
The coaches have seats for six upon the roof, 
besides a place forthe ‘‘ guard,” who with his horn 
announces the arrival of the coach. The driver 
is usually the owner of the coach, and there is no 
little friendly rivalry among the members over their 


has a 


senses are soon saluted by the refreshing sea air, 
and he arrives at his destination, prepared to do 
justice to the bountiful dinner that awaits him. 
His destination is Pelham Bay, one of the most 
charming spots upon Long Island Sound, an en- 
graving of which we have made from a drawing 
furnished us by the Park Commissioners. He here 
exchanges the varying scenes and sights of the 
road for one of tranquil beauty. The blue waters 
of the Sound stretch out in front of him, and the 
many sailing craft. go lazily by, their quiet being 
in strange contrast to the fussy little steamer that 
occasionally passes. After a few hours of rest at 
Pelham Bay, the homeward journey is commerced, 
and the passenger enjoys the same scenes in the 
light of the declining sun, and reaches the starting 
point just as gas-lights and electric lamps are re- 
placing the daylight, refreshed by the novel mode 
of travel, and the change of air and scene. “But,” 
some may say, “it is very expensive.’’—So it is, 
but unlike many of the amusements of the weal- 
thy, every dollar expended by the Coaching Club 
helps some one. The coach maker, the painter, 
the harness maker, and many other trades are 
benefited, and even the farmer, who breeds stage 
horses, has their value increased by what some 
regard as the extravagance of the Coaching Club. 
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Characteristic Heads of Sheep. 


A sheep’s head, after life is extinct, is pure offal. 

It is almost good for nothing. Even the horns are 

nearly valueless—usually absolutely so. A half- 

starved dog will hardly look at a sheep’s head, and 

chickens will pick off only a few shreds of flesh. 

The tongue is, however, sometimes pickled, and the 

brain made use of by some deft cooks. The only 

thought that we know of that has ever been given 

to sheep’s heads, has been to reduce their size, 

eliminate horns, and encourage 

the growth of a few locks of wool 

upon spots where it is obviously 

an invonvenience to the animal, 

unless, indeed, it may serve as a 

cushion in butting. It is therefore 
not surprising that we find the 
heads of different breeds to vary so 
characteristically, simply because 
they have been let alone, and Na- 
ture has had her own way with 
them. This fact is’ shown most 
strikingly in the spirited sketches 
of heads which we herewith pre- 
sent. Nothing can be more woolly 
than the Merinos, or more meaty 
than the Long-wool heads, when 
named in’ connection with what 
we know of the respective breeds. 
As might be supposed, however, 
the Merino rams are pugnacious. 
Well-armed they certainly are, and 
they make good use of their heads. The horns are 
useful in this respect, they not only give great addi- 
tional weight to the blow of the head, but defend 
it and the ears from the glancing blows, and enable 
it the better to stand the “‘ shock of battle.” The 
weaponless Long-wools are much more pacifie in 
their nature, and though they can deal heavy blows 
with their bare polls, they are not often pugnacious 
in their dispositions. They incline to take life 
easily. The sweets of indolence are their joy, and 
in their resting time they lay on the flesh and fat 
for which we value these animals so highly. 
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Management of Sheep in Winter. 
JOSEPH HARRIS. 
eS 

To winter sheep successfully and economically, 
it is desirable to have them in good, thrifty condi- 
tion before winter setsin. In a state of nature, 
the luxuriant herbage in the autumn enables ani- 
mals to grow strong during the mild weather, and 
to store upon the kidneys and intestines, and other 
parts of the body a quantity of sur- 
plus tallow that can be used to eke 
out the scanty supply of food dur- 
ing the cold and stormy weather of 
winter. It is a wonderful provision 
of Nature. Not infrequently during 
severe snow-storms, sheep are as 
dependent on this stored up fat, 
as bees on their stored up honey. 

If man interferes with this ar- 
rangement of Nature, he must work 
in accordance with Nature’s laws. 
{f he expects his sheep to thrive 
on straw during winter, he should 
see to it that they have good 
pasture in the summer ané autumn. 
If he confines them to overstocked 
pastures, he should remember that 
they cannot store up surplus fat, 
and that if he would carry them 
comfortably through the winter, he must provide 
a liberal supply of food before winter sets in. 

Shepherds, like poets, are born, not made. You 
may find a dozen men who can be trusted to take 
care of horses, cows, or pigs, tu one who is fit to be 
entrusted with the management of sheep. Why, 
we do not know. All the great sheep-herders of 
the world have given much of their own time and 
labor to the care and supervision of their flocks. 
We have not space here to go into details, and in 
fact it is not necessary, as these vary greatly, ac- 
cording to circumstances. Much must be left to 
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a sheep dislikes more than a fermenting manure 
pile. To compel a flock of breeding ewes to lie on 
amass of damp straw and manure several inches 
deep, is almost certain to be followed by a weak, 
puny, sickly crop of lambs. We once knew a valu- 
able flock of South-downs that has entirely disap- 
peared. Goitre destroyed the lambs. We knew 
another large flock of Long-wool sheep that suf- 
fered severely in the same way. In the former 
case the sheep were shut up ina smal! shed and 
yard. The rain from the roof of the shed ran into 
the yard: Straw was thrown in from time to time, 
and the poor sheep were compelled either to stay 
in the shed or stand on this mass of wet straw. 
In the other case the sheep had damp sheds 
and cellars to sleep in, but as they had the run of a 
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the common sense and experience of the shepherd. | 
If any of our readers are going to keep sheep this 
winter, and have had little experience, we would 
advise them to consult some good farmer in the 
neighborhood, and in addition to this, the follow- 
ing hints may be useful: Sheep must have dry 
quarters. Nothing is so injurious as damp, ill-ven- 
tilated cellars, barns, or sheds. Do not think you 
can make such places warm and, dry and com- 


fortable by the liberal use of straw for bedding. 
This only makes the matter worse. There is nothing | 





HEADS OF WOOL-FACED SHEEP—RAM AND EWE. 





arge yard, tbe results were not so disastrous. 


Many lambs died of goitre and infantile pneu- 
monia, but as soon as dry quarters were pro- 
vided, the animals gradually improved in health. 


If you have a dry barn, shed, or basement for the 


sheep to run in, you have the first essential to suc- 
cess. If your barn, or shed, or basement is large | 





HEADS OF BARE-FACED SHEEP. 


enough not only for the sheep. to sleep in, but also 
to feed in, so that they never need go into the rain, 
so much the better. Breeders of fine-wool sheep 
would say that this is absolutely necessary. 
Breeders of English sheep admit the advantage 
but not the necessity. We know very healthy 
flocks that are fed all winter out of doors, simply 
having a barn floor and shed to run in at their 
pleasure. In dry weather the sheep preter to 
sleep out of doors, especially if the ground is 
frozen, and they have a little clean straw to lie 
on. They do not like mud or wet, dirty straw. 
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Bedding the sheep isan important matter that 
should have daily attention. The less straw you 
can use, and the sheep yet have a clean bed to lie 
on, the better. When sheep are fed straw, the 
true plan is to attend to the bedding every time 
you feed. Put plenty of straw in the racks, and 
let the sheep pick out the best of it. Then before 
the next feeding, go over the entire surface of the 
sleeping apartment, and stir up the straw that is 
trodden down, shaking the manure to the bottom. 
Any straw that is pulled out of the racks and trod- 
den under foot, should be removed 
and scattered about where needed. 
Then take out all the straw from 
the racks, and spread it lightly and 
evenly over the sleeping apartment. 
If the racks are out of doors, it 
will be necessary in wet weather to 
vary this plan. Fresh straw will 
occasionally have to be used for 
bedding the sleeping apartment, 
and the damp straw from the racks 
can be spread about the open yard. 
Our rule is to salt the sheep once a 
week. It would be better possibly 
to bave lumps of rock salt placed 
under cover, where the sheep could 
lick them at their pleasure. Give 
water regularly twice or three times 
a day. Let it be fresh and free 
from saow and ice. We have all ob- 
served how eagerly sheep will drink 
running water as it flows in the 
trough fresh from the pump. The temperature of 
such water as it comes from the well is about fifty- 
five degrees. After it has stood a little while ina 
frozen tub, with more or less ice and snow, it is 
reduced nearly to thirty-two degrees. The heat 
lost, especially in stormy weather, is worth saving. 
It is during storms that the skillof the shepherd 
manifests itself, and he will be glad that he has 
provided dry quarters for his flock. If his build- 
ings are not all provided with eave troughs, and 
proper arrangements made to carry off the surplus 
water, he will resolve that another winter will 
not find him in such a sad and helpless condition. 
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A Convenient Derrick. 
geen 

From a communication sent us by a Western 
Farmer, we condense the following, with changes 
and additions. A convenient ‘‘ derrick ’’ for rais- 
ing slaughtered animals, for suspending heavy 
hogs in scalding, dressing beeves, and for sundry 
other purposes, can be cheaply and quickly made 
thus: Take three scantlings two by 
six inches, and fourteen feet long, 
or any other desired length and 
strength. Round poles will an- 
swer, by hewing flat on two sides, 
a small portion of the upper ends. 
Bore corresponding holes .in the 
top of each, and insert a strong 
iron bolt, with large head on one 
end, and large nut and screw on 
the other. Let the bolt fit loosely 
to allow a little play. These pieces 
cun fold together for storage, and 
be raised to any desired hight short 
of perpendicular. Bore a series of 
small holes along the upper sides 
of two poles, for movable iron pins, 
or larger ones for wooden pins. 
These may be fastened in, or bet- 
ter two loose pins for moving to 
higher or lower holes. By placing the feet of these 
two poles against firmly driven stakes, and drawing 
the third and rear pole inward, the center will be 
elevated with considerable force, the power re- 
quired decreasing as the timbers approach a per- 
pendicular, when a beef carcass, for instance, is 
nearly lifted from the ground, and hangs more 
heavily. If desired or necessary, horse-power can 
be applied by using a rope with a clevis or other- 
wise, attaching it to a double-tree or to a whiffle- 
tree. A single horse will be sufficient for raising a 
large carcass by means of this tripod derrick, 
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A Florida Barn. 
gO TSR 

In a semi-tropical climate, the out-buildings are 

made as open as possible for free ventilation. The 





Fig. 2.—EXTERIOR OF A FLORIDA BARN. 


barn shown in the engravings, is suited to the far- 
mers of Florida and other Southern States. The 
ends of the barn are boarded up close, to prevent 
rain from beating in, but the sides and the partition 
— between the shed and main 
Door } floor are made of three- 
1 (ineh slats, with one inch 
Aa | space between, admitting 
ie waern | ienty of air and light. 
[ex2z| A door leads from the 
shed into the stable; the 

latter is divided into two 

Door atoll j stalls, or left in one. at 
Fig. 2.—GROUND PLAN. the South, - oooh floor 
for stable is usually pre- 

ferred to plank. Figure 1 shows the exterior of 
the building, and figure 2 gives the ground plan. 
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Proper Testing of Butter Cows. 
> 


Great stress is laid upon the amount of butter a 
cow will make ina trial of seven days or a month. 
The milking, weighing of the milk, the salting and 
working of the butter are under supervision, as if 
the quantity and quality of the butter, decided the 
profitableness of the cow, and the price she ought 
to bring in the market. We have many registered 
cows that produce fourteen pounds of butter ina 
week, and a few go up into the twenties. <A very 
few are stated to have produced twenty-five pounds 
ina week. It is thought to be within the range of 
probability that a cow will yet make nine hundred 
pounds of butter in a year. These large figures 
have set the old heads upur the farm to serious 
thinking, which is a very good thing, and started 
some doubts, which is better. They begin to 
question, whether fourteen pounds of butter ina 
week on selected rations, in addition to grass, pays 
any better than seven or eight -pounds on grass 
alone. They want a cow that will make the most 
butter upon a given value of food. It is the ex- 
ception rather than the rule in the record of these 
large yields of butter, that we have any fair state- 
ment of the rations or the result of these large 
yields upon the condition of the cow. They wish 
to know what a pound of the tested butter yield 
costs. There is a demand for a trial of these cows 
upon grass alone. That would not fully decide 
the comparative merits of cows. One amimai 
might weigh a thousand pounds, and another but 
five hundred, and of course it would take a much 
larger portion of the rations to keep up the condi- 
tion of the former than of the latter. One cow 
might have an accumuiation of fat, while the 
other was in poor condition. There might be as 
much difference in the conditi@g of the pastures as 
in the flesh of the cows, or ifithe’ grass was equally 
flush, pasture might be worth twenty-five cents a 
week in a rural district, and a dollar a week near a 
city. The ery for a trial “on grass alone,’’ will 
not give us te light we want. ‘We desire to know 
just what it costs Mr. Bonanzato get a hundred 
pounds of butter out of his four thousand dollar 
eow, “ Magnificat.” There is the interest on the 

investment during the butter trial—the cost of 
pasturage in his vicinity, the quantity of the addi- 
tional rations, and their vaJue, and finally the cost of 
manufacture and marketing the butter. ‘‘ Magni- 


_fieat ” is a splendid looking animal, and Mr. Bo- 


nanza may find pleasure and profit, from an es- 
thetic point of view, in owning her. It pays to buy 
| pictures. But if it costs fifty one cents to geta 

pound of butter, which will sell for only fifty 

cents, the old heads are not able to see where the 

profit comes in. If there is a profit it can be shown 

by the record, and it ought to be. No better card 
| can be made for Mr. Bonanza’s registered herd, 
| than to show that he can get more butter out of a 
| hundred dollars’ worth of rations, than it is possi- 
| ble to get out of any other breed or their grades 
on the same value of fodder. But what of the 
profit from the sale of calvesand registered stock ? 
It is very good now, but what will it be, if they 
are not proved by satisfactory tests to be the 
best machines for extracting butter from fodder ? 
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Raising Onion Seed. 
aa 

For two years onion seed has been very cheap. 
lf we may judge from past experience it will sooner 
or later be high again. It is a good time for those 
who have had the experience in raising seed, 
and wish to engage in the business, to set outa 
few bushels of onions. Let them select the very 
best onions, and especially avoid all those with 
thick necks. It does not pay to grow your onion 
seed unless you grow the very best. You can 
buy plenty of poor seed—and lose money by it. 
| Onions for seed can be set out in the autumn or 

in the spring. If proper precautions are taken, 

autumn is the better time. The land must be 
| moderately rich, and thoroughly worked. Onion 

roots run down Geep into the subsoil, and it is 

therefore essential that the sub-soil should be free 

from stagnant water. Low, mucky land that will 
| produce good crops of onions, will not always pro- 
| duce onion seed. Dry upland is better and more 

certain—or rather it is less uncertain, for at best, 
onion seed growing is rather an uncertain business. 
You may get a good crop of seed and a good price, 
and the crop may bring you in one thousand dol- 
lars per acre—or it may all ‘‘ blast.”” We mark out 
the rows three and a half feet apart. Make a fur- 
| row three or four inches deep. Set out the onions 
| in the rows so thick that they will almost touch 
| each other, and cover carefully and well two or 
| three inches deep. If heavy rains wash the svil 
| away from the onions, they must he covered again 
| 
| 





| 


before winter sets it. If they cannot be well 
covered with earth, draw out some manure or 
straw, and spread it two or three inches thick over 
the rows, or over the whole surface of the land. 
There is no danger of the onions being injured by 
the frost, provided they are well covered, but if 
this precaution is not taken, and we have little 
snow fora cover, many of the onions will be killed. 

The same remarks apply to onion sets. These can 
be safely set in the autumn, but they must be 
carefully covered with earth, or with earth and 
manure or straw. When proper care is used, we 
would much prefer setting them outin the autumn. 
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A Movable Pasture Pen. 
—— 

We had a field this year, on which many rank 
weeds grew, and desiring to prevent them from 
going to seed, we made a movable pen, and _pas- 
tured the ground with pigs. Four panels, like the one 
shown in the illustration, were set in a square, and 
secured by wires at each upper corner. This pro- 
vides a strong, secure pen, which can be moved 
































A PANEL FOR PASTURE PEN, 


about easily as often as the pigs root up ail the 
weeds in the enclosure. By means of this con- 
trivance, we kept the weeds in check until the field 
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was plowed. Aside from eating the weeds, the 
pigs destroyed many injurious insects found in the 
soil. A calf can be kept in such an enclosure ing 
corner of a meadow or other field, where it could 
not be let loose. By making the panel sections of 
pickets, a goose-pen is provided. If the sections 
are used in a row, let the braces on every alternate 
one stand in an opposite direction from those next 


tothem. In this way they firmly brace the fence, 


a 


A Combined Hinge and Sliding Gate, 
<i 

J. R. L. Dean, Greene County, Ohio, sends ug 
sketches of a gate especially suited for barn-yards, 
It is fourteen feet wide for ordinary use, and has 
three short posts. The middle one is movable. A 
box of two-inch boards made to fit the post is 
planted in the ground ; in this the post is set, and 
can be removed at pleasure. This post is placed 
three feet from the outside one. The hinge is 
made of hard-wood, with a wheel six inches in 





Fig. 1.—THE GATE OPEN. 


diameter, as shown in figure 1. It should be so 
constructed that the gate will move freely, but not 
too loosely. It is supported at the top by a cap 
placed diagonally across, and at the bottom bya 
block of locust or cedar under it. The middle up- 
rights of the gate should be placed a little to one 
side of the center, so that the gate ean be bulanced 
upon the roller. Wooden catches are placed in 
the middle post, upon which the gate rests. To 
open the gate, push it back to the middle post, 
elevate the gate slightly, and it will roll down to 
the center, where it can be readily opened. Figure 
1 shows the gate open, and in figure 2 it is seen 





Fig. 2.—THE GATE CLOSED. 


closed. This gate has no latch. A barn-yard gate 
is not usually opened wide. _A space large enough 
to admit a man or horse is all that is necessary in 
most cases. It is more easily opened than the 
ordinary gate, and will stay where it is placed. By 
cutting a notch in the third board, and elevating it 
to the upper catch on the middle post, a passage is 
made for hogs and sheep, excluding larger animals. 


—> 


Northwest Winds Kill the Peaches. 
> 

Mr. Josiah Hoopes, author of ‘ Book of Ever- 
greens,” and an experienced horticulturist, has ob- 
served for several years that excessive northwest 
winds invariably affect peach trees disastrously, 
while those of a lower temperature coming from any 
ether quarter, are not serious. Extreme dryness, 
along with the high northwest winds, accompanied 
by very cold weather, most affect the health of the 
peach tree. If the air can be filled with moisture, 


there is much less danger from the winds and cold. 
With these observed facts in mind, the peach 
grower should take all possible precautions. An 
evergreen or other wind-break unon the northwest 
side of a peach orchard, may make all the differ- 
ence between an abundant crop and no fruit. 
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A few years since the milk records of Crown 
Princess (Echo’s dam), which was a little over four- 
teen thousand pounds in a year, and of Topsy 
forty pounds cight ounces in a day before she was 
two years old, attracted a great deal of attention 
among dairymen. About this time, Lady Clifden 
produced over sixteen thousand pounds of milk, 
and Maid of Twisk more than fifteen thousand 
pounds ina year. Among tie highest daily records 
were those of Texelaar, Crown Princess, Fraulein 
(Echo’s grand-dam), Lady Clifden, and Maid of 
Twisk, all of which ranged in the seventies. ,The 
greatest butter record published, as made by this 
breed, was seventeen pounds by Texelaar, in six 
days. Subsequently many deirymen and others 
became gradually impressed with the belief, that 
this breed of cattle (called Holstein, and imported 
from Holland), was superior to all others for the 
combined qualities of producing milk, cheese, and 
beef, The result of this has been an increase in 
importation of from five to ten head in a year, to 
more than twice as many hundred. During the 
past four months about cighteen hundred head of 
sattle, imported from Holland, have been offered 
for registry in the Holstein Herd Book. 

The nimber of Holland cattle imported during 
the year beginning April Ist, 1884, will doubtless 
be over three thousand head. Many cattlemen 
and authorities assert, that a general-purpose- 
breed is an impossibility; that one cannot havea 
Shorthorn and a Jersey in one breed, or a Clydes- 
dale and English Thoroughbred in the same animal. 
That is not the question. Is there a breed of cattle 
which pays the farmer in the dairy, and also in 
producing deef ? If so, which breed is best adapted 
for this purpose? The Holland has certainly prov- 
ed itself not only one of the best general-purpose- 
breeds we have, but a very remunerative invest- 
ment for milk, cheese, butter, and last, but not 
least, for beef. The advance made by this breed 
during the past ten years excéeds the anticipations 
of its ardent admirers. The young stock make a 
rapid growth. A gain of three to four pounds and 
upwards in live weight per day is frequently made, 
and one instance of five and a third pounds per 
day for thirty days is recorded. This is believed 
to bé the greatest increase for the length of time 
ever made by a neat animal. Yearlings often 
weigh a thousand pounds and upwards, two-year- 
olds from a thousand to thirteen hundred, mature 
cows sixteea to twenty hundred, and bulls in pro- 
portion. About three years ago, Aaggie made a 
milk record in one year of eighteen thousand and 
four pounds, since which time this record has been 
excelled five times, viz: by the astonisbing rec- 
ord of Violet of over eighteen thousand six 
hundred pounds, an Ohio cow over eighteen 
thousand seven hundred pounds, the imported 
cow Empress over nineteen thousand seven hun- 
dred pounds, and twice, two years iv succes- 
sion, by Echo, eighteen thousand one hundred and 
twenty poiinds, and twenty-three thousand seven 
hundred and fifty pounds. Echo has given an 
average of over fifty pounds a day for more than 
two consecutive years. Two-year-olas have in- 
creased their daily records from forty pounds eight 
ounces to over sixty pounds, and in one instance 
Aaggie Constance is credited with sixty-seven 
pounds, and mature cows are recorded as giving 
eighty to one hundred pounds and upwards in a 
day. Empress is said to have given in Holland 
forty-eight litres a day for twelve days in succes- 
sion, which isa trifle over one hundred and nine 
pounds daily. The cows Jamaica and Etelka have 
records this year of one hundred and twelve 
pounds and one hundred and one pounds of milk 
per day respectively. These are the highest rec- 
ords yet made in America. As butter producers 
these cattle have also taken the lead of all others. 
Mercedes’ record of ninety-nine pounds six and 
and one-half ounces of unsalted butter in thirty 
days, which has not been equalled, gave her the 
championship of the world. Jantje made ninety- 
one pounds of butter in thirty days. Nieltje Korn- 
dyke’s record for thirty days is ninety-five pounds. 





| 
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Princess of Wayne made ninety-one pounds eight 
ounces in thirty days. The owners of this animal 
have seven cows, all five years old and younger, ex- 
cept one, that have averaged over twenty pounds 
per week, four that have made over twenty-one 
pounds, and two over twenty-two pounds eight 
ounces per week since January Ist, 1884. Are 
there any herds among the butter breeds which ex- 
cel this remarkable record ? 





Adobes as a Building Material. 


J. L. TOWNSEND, UTAH. 
aoe 

The early settlers of the Far West, although fresh 
from the woodland regions of the Mississippi Val- 
ley, and the New England 
States, were not slow in aban- 
doning the log cabin, and 
adopting instead the sun-bak- 
ed adobe houses of their Mexi- 
can neighbors. The old Mexi- 
can adobes are large and clum- 
sy, being twenty-four - inches 
long, twelve inches wide, and 
six inches’ thick, and so heavy 
that both hands of the mason 
are employed to lift and place 
them, thus requiring the trow- 
el to be laid down in handling 
each piece. This was too un- 
workmanlike for the brick-lay- 
ers, who demanded a more 
convenient size, and adopted 
a dimension which is still in use. A brick-shaped 
piece of moulded earth or clay, baked in the hot 
sun, two and one half inches thick, five inches 





Fig. 1.—A MEXICAN ADOEE. 


wide, and ten and one half inches long, is now the 
common adobe of this country. There are blue 
adobes, white saleratus adobes, and common 
adobes (pronounced ‘‘dobys”’). Both the white 
and blue adobes are made from beds of clay found 
in the lowlands. These clay beds are more or less 
impregnated with an alkaline salt. The common 
adobes are made from any loamy or clayey soil 
with sufficient adhesive properties to permit the 
pieces being handled when dried or baked. 
Formerly adobes were made at the clay beds, thus 
forming the adobe yards to be found everywhere 
near the towns and villages. These ‘‘doby yards” 
bear some resemblance to the country brick-yards 
of the Middle States, but lack the debris of the 
kilns, the kiln-stacks, the piles of fuel, and the 


| sheds of the yards that were made in rainy cli- 





mates. In some of these adobe yards the common 
pud-mill of the old-fashioned biick-yard is occa- 
sionally seen. The adoves made-from clay mixed 
by these mills, are not considered nearly as strong 
as those made in the more primitive way of 
treading and mixing the material with the feet. 
Adobesare made at the yards as follows : Select- 
ing a place on the bed of clay convenient to water, 
or where water can be obtained by a small ditch 
reaching to the nearest irrigating ditch, the top 





Fig. 2.—A CONVENIENT ADOBE, 


soil is shoveled away where the clay is to be exca- 
vated. A space is cleared of the salt grass and 











rabbit-brush, and leveled for a drying floor. The 
““doby ” maker, with a boy to assist, digs out one 
or more yards of clay, formsa mound so shaped 
as to soak up water, throws or runs water upon it 
and leaves it to soak over night. In the morning 
this clay is mixed by treading into rather a stiffer 
mass than can be worked through a mill. 

The ‘‘doby” maker then commences to mould by 
forcibly throwing double-handfuls of the mud in- 
to the moulds, leveling them off with a sweep of 
the hands, and pushing the mould to the boy who 
empties it on the drying-floor. 

Another mould is filled while the carrier is emp- 
tying the first, and so on. An average day’s work 
is five hundred adubes, but from eight hundred to 
a thousand are frequently made by rapid and skill- 








Fig. 3.—AN ADOBE HOUSE. 


ful workers. After being partially sun-baked, they 
are turned up on edge, and when sufficiently dry 
are placed in convenient piles. It takes these adobes 
in dry summer weather, about one week to dry. 

The loading, transportation, and unloading of 
these adobes made at the yards, damages a large 
number by knocking off the corners and edges, 
and it is now customary to have them made where 
the building is to be erected. The clay is piled at 
a convenient place, and water procured by digging 
out a small temporary ditch. 

Common adobes are always made on the site 
where they are to be used, frequently from the 
earth excavated from the cellar. These are made 
either by foot or machine, according to the quan- 
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Fig. 4.—ADOBE WALL, THIRTY-NINE YEARS OLD, 


tity required. They are used either for the inner 
side of walls or for division walls, where they are 
not exposed to the weather. In the order of dura- 
bility, when exposed to the weather, the ‘‘ white 
saleratus doby”’ is all that could be desired. 

In examining carefully the wall of a house 
erected twenty-nine years ago, this variety shows 
no appreciable wear, while the blue adobes inter- 
mixed in the same wall are more or less weather- 
beaten and worn. This wall has a southern expos- 
ure, and has stood the beating rains from the 
south and west since first erected. In the same 
dwelling the walls facing east and north show no 
marks of weather wear, appearing smooth. and in 
as good order as if but recently constructed, 
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The Daikon—Japanese Winter Radish. 
oe ae 

Travellers in Japan mention the very general use 
in that country of a large white radish, called 
“Daikon,” the varieties of which are given dis- 
tinctive names. Some of these sorts have been 
cultivated in France, and are there regarded as a 
valuatle addition to the list cf winter vegetables. 
Those of our readers who have tried the “California 
Large White Winter Radish,’”’ recently offered by 
our seedsmen, have made the acquaintance of one 
of the forms of the Japanese Daikon, which has 
been sent out with the above new name. The 
usual form of the Daikon is that of the ‘‘ Cow-horn 
Turnip,” but much larger, measuring from one to 
two feet in length, and four to six inches in diame- 
ter. The exterior is usually a very pure white, but 
those tinged with rose-color and violet have been 
produced. The usual] form is that shown in figure 





Fig. 1, Fig. 2. 
1, and called by the Japanese Maru nerima ; those 
given in figure 2, Shieineain, and in figure 3, Kedis- 
sune, are the principal variations from figure 1. In 
France the seed is sown during the first half cf 
August. lf sown earlier, the roots throw up seed- 
stalks, and if much later, the roots do not have 
sufficient time to properly develop before frost. 
The soil should be fine and rich, and, if possible, 
manured the previous season. On poor soil, arti- 
ficial fertilizers are used. The crop, especially on 
light land, requires an abundance of moisture, as it 
makes the roots more tender. The roots are used 
as soon as large enough; those to be stored for 
winter use are pulled, the tops removed, and 
stored in a cave or cellar, covering them with earth 
or sand. If no celJar is at hand, the roots may be 
kept in pits in ‘the field, like turnips, covered with 
stfficient carth and straw to prevent freezing. 
In quality the Daikons are compared to a very 
mild turnip. The roots are used raw like our rad- 
ishes, or to form a part of salads. They are most 
generally cooked, and in France have been found 
acceptable in soups, and when stewed and served 
with various sauces. Properly stored, so that 
they will not shrivel, the roots keep until spring. 
—_ oe ——t—~—“‘i‘“SS 


A Hand-Cart. 


A hand-cart can be advantageously employ- 
ed. in drawing vegetables from the garden, lawn 
grass to the barn, and in various other ways. 
It may be fitted for sprinkling in dry weather, by 
attaching a barrel or a water-tight tank to the 
platform. If the pig pasture is a considerable dis- 
tance away, the same cart may be used for convey- 
ing swill. A hand-cart will frequently save har- 
nessing the team, and may be used in many places 
where horses cannot go. A p2ir of wheels from 
an old buck-board, a light wagon, or a sulky horse- 
rake, with any common axle, will answer for the 
runving-gear. Two pieces of hard-wood, cight fect 
long and two inches square, make the sides of the 
platform. The axle should be mortised for the 
reception of the side-pieces, and three-quarter inch 
bolts used to hold the parts together. Cross- 


| 


pieces of hard-wood are placed between the side 


strips, upon which rest the bottom boards, running 


lengthwise. The side-pieces should extend at 
least six inches beyond the bottom board, thus 
giving space for grasping the cross-bar at the 
end, when drawing or pushing the cart. These 
handles should be round and smooth. Legs, or 
standards, may be hung to the middle of the cross- 
pieces so that the cart will stand level and firm. 
—_ - 


and their Cultivation. 
BAMFORD, 
a 

For the past thirteen years efforts 
made in California reclaim that 
country lying along the Sacramento and San Joa- 
quin rivers, commonly known to the dwellers in 
this State as the *‘ Tules.”? The tall rushes with 
which these lands are covered, furnish the Indians 
with material to make their tule canoes, in which 
they could go a considerable distance to sea. The 
roots of the tule also afforded food for the Indians, 
Tule rushes are now used for making baskets and 
The latte? is in use in most of the 


The Tule Lands 


M. E. 


have been 


part of the 


to 


carpet-lining. 
court-rooms of San Francisco, and in many private 
rushes themselves are not 


to prevent 


houses. However, the 
of sufficient importance 
turned under by the tule-plows in such portions as 
can be protected by levees from the river. Tule 
lands, when reclaimed, are among the most pro- 
A great part of the 


iheir being 


ductive portions of the State. 
vegetables sold in the San Francisco market, come 
from Chinese farms on these reclaimed tules. The 
Chinese market gardeners pay a yearly rent of 
from twelve to twenty dollars per acre. The tules 
are especially valued in dry seasons, as when it has 
become evident that crops on the uplands are to be 
failures by the drouth, seed may be afterwards 
planted on the tules, and a good return realized. 
In some counties, as San Joaquin, these swamp 
lands comprise about a quarter of the entire county. 
Yolo County, on the Sacramento, obtains its name 
from the tule rushes, the Indian name for which 
was ‘‘yo-doy.”? There are yet left in Yolo County 
several hundred thousand acres that are overflowed 
by the Sacramento every year, notwithstanding the 
very expensive attempts made to reclaim them. 
Some of the men who have spent most in the 
hope of reclaiming these lands, have lost one crop 
in three. About twenty thousand of these acres 
have recently been bought by an English syndicate, 
worth several million dollars, and it is expected 
that about half a million will be 
sary for reclaiming the portion bought. 
mense levee is pow being built around this sec 
In many places along the Sacramento the levees 


neces- 
An im- 


dollars 
tion. 


are very large, being sometimes over twenty feet 
high, and from one hundred and fifty to two hun- 
dred feet thick, forming a carriage-drive on top. 
The debris sent down by liydraulic mining has 
been a constant annoyance to farmers in the tule 
districts. The bed of the river being filled up of 
course causes the water to rise, and the levees 
This causes addi- 
who, in many 


must be raised in proportion. 
tional expense to the farmers, 
places, as Sutter County, which has for its entire 
length on Feather River a line of levees, have to 
raise funds for maintaining these bulwarks. In 
some districts the tax on the farms for this purpose 
is very great, often averaging as high as six dollars 
and fifty cents per acre. The recent decision in 
regard to the discontinuance of hydraulic mining, 
will probably haye a tendency to diminish this 
taxation in future. The levee fund raised by taxa- 
tion is expended under the direction of a Board of 
Commissioners chosen by the land owners. Men 
are constantly employed in watching the levees for 
any signs of breaking, in keeping down the vegeta- 
tion upon them, and in poisoning the gophers that 
would dig dangerous holes if left to themselves, 

Many of the tule islands of the Sacramento and 
San Joaquin, such as Union, Roberts’, Staten, 
Boulder, and Rough and Ready Islands, have been 
reclaimed by means of levees, and yield good crops. 
The total amount expended for levees by Yuba 
County alone, amounts to three hundred thousand 


dollars. Some tule lands. have been known to 
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yield eighty-three bushels of barley to the acre, 
After levees have been built, some farmers try to 
clear their land by firing the tules. 
attended with danger, however, as the fire some- 
times spreads to the uplands and destroys the 
fences and crops of the farmer and his neighbors, 
In places, tule fires will run for hundreds of feet at 
a depth of one or two feet under ground, and then 
burst out again at some unexpected place, so that 


his process is 


it is impossible to estimate the probable damage of 
Nothing but rains will stop it when 
once under way. The tule reeds are much more 
safely got rid of by use of the tule-plow made for 
the purpose. The State has sold, up to the present 
time, in the valley of the Sacramento, about five 
hundred and forty-aine thousand acres of tule lands, 


such a fire. 
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An Entirely New Plum. 
< 

A number of shrubs and smail trees which came 
from a European correspondent a few years ago, 
were planted in a nursery row preparatory to mak- 
ing a final disposition of them. This year one of 
these attracted attention by a show of fruit. It 
proved to be Prunus Simoni, Simon’s Plum, a native 
of the northern part of China. The tree, now about 
ten feet high, has: slender, erect branches. The 
lance-shaped leaves are minutely serrate on the 
margin, and with twoto four small globose glands 
at the base. The leaves are dark-green and shining 
on the upper surface, and lighter colored and dull 
below. The fruit, ripe about August 10th, some- 
times reaches two inches in diameter, though usu- 
ally smaller, and has a very short stem. It is 
mueh flattened lengthwise, and at a short distance 
appears like a diminutive apple. It has a distinct, 
but not very deep suture. The skin, which is per- 
fectly smooth, is of the dark-red color known as 
cinnabar. The flesh is of an apricot-yellow color, 
and somewhat adherent to the stone. The stone 
has a nearly orbicular outline, thicker on one side 
than on the other,and marked with furrows and 
holes in a similar manner to the peach, though ina 
The fruit has an agreeable and pecu- 
The flesh, 


less degree, 
liar odor, recalling that of the apricot. 
while not very juicy, is, when fully ripe, agreeable, 
with a marked and pleasant flavor, in which the 


THE SIMON’S PLUM. 


taste of bitter almond is quite perceptible. It is 
the possibilities that this new plum presents, rather 
than what it now is, that interests us. When wesee 
what has been done in improving the Sand Pear by 
hybridizing, we hope some one may experiment with 
the Simon’s plum, and make it the foundation of a 
pew class of plums, and perhaps of peaches. 
Pomologists will observe in this fruit a remarkable 
union of the characters that distinguish the plum 
and the peach, Its smooth skin, and the character 
of the flesh are those of a plum, while the glandsat 
the base of thé leaves, and the grooved and rouzth 
Indeed, Decaisne origin- 
This 
were 


stone are like the peach. 
ally named it Lersica Simoni, Simon’s Peach. 
species shows that Bentham and Hooker 
right in uniting the almond, peach, plum, cherry, 
apricot, ete., all under the single genus Prunus, 
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Small Yorkshire Pigs. 


Small Yorkshire swine are an English breed, and 
the result of the best efforts to improve white pigs. 
It comes of many crosses, and is no doubt built 
upon some family of pigs in the county of York. 
English breeds of pigs have been so much inter- 
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it is safe to say that animals of their blood will be 
among the winners this year at every prominent 
agricultural show from Maine to California. We 
are happy to give accurate measurements of these 
famous pigs. Those of King John were taken 
when he was thirty months old, and Snow- 
drop was measured when five years old, and prob- 














SMALL YORKSHIRE BOAR ‘KING JOHN.’’—Drawn (by Forbes) and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


bred, that the Agricultural Societies of England 
usually offer prizes for ‘‘ small white ” and ‘large 
white’ pigs, and for black pigs of large and sinall 
size also—not attempting to distinguish between 
breeds. In this country we have drawa very close 
distinctions between Suffolk, Short-faced Lan- 
cashires, Small Yorkshires, and several] other sup- 
posed or true breeds. It is very easy to establish a 
family of pigs, which will have the same general 
characteristics. Anybody can do it with one good 
thoroughly well-bred boar as a foundation, pro- 
vided that after a few generations he can return in 
his breeding, and take another cross from a very 
similarly bred male animal of equal merit. This 
does not make a true breed, for with careless 
breeding it will revert as fast as it was formed, 
while a well established breed, even if neglect- 
ed and carelessly bred, will remain true to its 
type a long time, though, of course, it too will 
gradually change if {t does not entirely succumb. 

The Small Yorkshires are the result of so gradual 
an improvement and building up of good qualities, 
that they are recognized as an established breed, 
both in this country and in England by all classes 
of breeders. They are characterized by long bodies, 
which are both broad and deep, exceedingly little 
offal, small heads, wonderfully short faces, which 
are often not more than three or four inches long, 
measuring from the corner of the eye to the end 
of the snout, and not more than two, measuring 
from the deep wrinkle separating the forehead 
from the nose. The face has, however, great 
breadth. The legs are short, the belly in breeding 
sows usually touching the ground, hams, shoulders, 
and sides greatly developed. The skin is thin and 
well covered with hair, which 1s always white. Dark 
flecks in the skin, but not affecting the hair, are 
highly objectionable, but sometimes occur. Any 
black hairs indicate impurity of blood and are a 
disqualification. So strongly inbred is this color 
characteristic, that we have never known a pure 
Small Yorkshire male to get anything but white 








pigs, even when bred with Berkshire or Essex 
sows, the color of which is black. The two beau- 
tiful pigs of which we exhibit portraits, taken 
from photographs, are of the old and famous stock 
of Col. R. M. Hoe, now no longer a breeder. They 
were imported several years ago, and their blood 
is very widely diseminated among the herds of 





Small Yorkshires in this country, so much so, that 


ably all things considered, was the best sows of the 
Small Yorkshire breed that has ever been imported. 
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Early Spring Pigs, 
a 

For many reasons it is desirable to have pigs 
come early in the spring. There is no single valid 
objection to it, and many advantages. The first 
day of March is the first day of spring, but pigs 
born that day may fird our climate no milder, or 
.~more favora'le than if they came into the world 
during a blizzard in mid-winter. At any rate, ‘the 
foster hand of man, and provident care, will be 
necessary in eithercase. And this will be equally 
true if we postpone the event until the first of April. 
In June, July and August, we often let the sows 
have pigs in the fields, and we are not sure but 
these are good months in which to let the pigs start 
on their short career. The objection to it, if it be 
an objeetion, is that the pigs have to be wintered 
over. We do not propose todiscuss this question 





here. All we wish to say is, that if you want spring 
pigs to fatten and sell the following avtumn, you 
must not only get a good breed or cross, but you 
must feed well from the beginning to the end, and 
try to get an early start. The period of gestation 
in a sow is one hundred and twelve days, or sixteen 
weeks. Sows served November 1st, should come 
in February 2ist. In our experience it is just as 
easy to have pigs in January as in March or April. 
Of course you cannot control this matter. The 
only thing to do, if you wish early pigs, is to bring 
the sows up from the summer pasture the latter 
part of October, and give them more stimulating 
food. If they have had nothing but grass for sev- 
eral weeks or months, a liberal grain diet in addition 
to grass, or other succulent food, will be likely to 
accomplish the object. The farmer who raises 
many pigs, makes a mistake if he does not keepa 
quiet, well-bred boar on the farm. | If he has had 
experience only with a rough, ill-bred hog, that 
would tear down the pen or eat it up, we do not 
wonder he objects to keeping one. But there is no 
necessity for keeping such animals. Get a pure- 
bred boar of some quiet, refined breed, and there 
is no more difficultyin keeping him, than there is 
in keeping a ram ora rooster. One of the most 
profitable branches of pig raising is the supplying 
of young pork to the markets or private customers. 
Many families will gladly pay an extra price fora 
cleanly fed and well fattened young porker that 


| weighs two hundred pounds or less. To produce 


These measurements are easily understood, and | such pork of suitable size by autumn or early win- 
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persons unfamiliar with the Yorkshires may easily 
take the same from their own full-grown pigs as a 
comparison. These two animals are well known 
among Yorkshire breeders, and there are many pigs 
that have equaled the measurements given. There 
are thousands of witnesses to confirm the figures. 


ter, it is necessary to have the pigs come very 
early. The milder climate of the Southern States 
is more favorable for the production of young 
porkers, but it is not difficult for them to be grown 
at the North with considerable profit by those 
who thoroughly understand the business. J. H. 
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Breeding Pigeons—Jacobins and Fantails. 


More than ordinary attention is now being given 
to the breeding of pigeons, and scarcely a day 
passes without bringing to our attention the won- 
derful feats of the Homing variety in their remarka- 
ble trials of speed. We have given illustrations of 
the Carrier Pigeon, and now present engravings of 
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THE FANTAIL PIGEON. 
Engraved for the American Agricuilturist. 
two other striking classes, viz., the Jacobins and 
Fantails. The various breeds of fancy pigeons pre- 
sent a wonderful variety in the color and mark- 
ings, as well as in the size and form. So great are 
the differences among them that one finds it diffi- 
cult to believe that all are varieties of one species 
of wild pigeon, yet no fact in natural history is 
better established than that all the domestic 
pigeons were derived from the Wild or Rock 
Pigeon of Europe. It is estimated that there are 
_ tore than one hundred and fifty distinct kinds of 
pigeons which breed true and have been named. 
The peculiarities which distinguish the breeds are 











Low far it is possible to modify the typical form 
of domesticated animal by human agency. 


2 
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The Jacobin and the Fantail are very unlike in 
external appearance. The Jacobin is a very neat 
bird with long wings and tail, and a ‘rather short 
beak. The distinctive feature of this breed is the 
hood, which almost incloses the head, and meets 
in front of the neck. The hood consisis of certain 
feathers of the neck which are greatly increased in 
size and reversed in their growth. The hood gives 
a singularly quaint appearance to these exceedingly 
quiet, home-loving birds. The Fantails are quite 
the opposite of the modest Jacobins, being the 
proudest and most vain of all pigeons, and on ac- 
count of their beauty are one of the most popular 
of all the fancy breeds. The tail in the wild pigeon 
contains twelve feathers. In the Fantail tue num- 
ber is greatly increased, as many as forty-two hav- 
ing been noticed. The feathers are long and broad, 
and are arranged in an irregular double row point- 
ing upward and expanding like a fan. Though 
the usual position of the tail is erect, it may be de- 
pressed so as to sweep the ground. The bird has 
a full and broad breast, and its thin neck is bowed 
backwards. In the best birds of this breed, the car- 
riage is a peculiar strut, the head being carried back- 
wards until it touches the tail feathers. Fantails 
with pure white plumage are the most popular. 


— 


Wooden Foundations for Buildings. 
ie 

In many sections where stone are scarce and 
brick not easily obtained, wood is from necessity 
employed icv foundations for houses and other 
buildings. The wooden supports usually consist 
of sections of a log one or two feet in length, set 
upon end at the corners and other parts of the 
building. Blocks thus placed decay in a few years, 
especially where the sills rest upon them. There 
are two good plans whereby this trouble is 
in a great measure overcome. Two well sea- 
soned and oiled blocks, four inches wide, two 
inches thick and ten inches long, are placed edge- 
wise on the top of the foundation blocks. This in- 
sures a free circulation of air, and rapid evapora- 
tion after a rain. Thg lower block is cut in the form 
of a triangle, and laid upon the ground, thus shed- 
ding rain, and quickly drying out when wet. An- 
other form of wooden support for small buildings 


THE JACOBIN PIGEON.—Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


not external markings alone. The skull, beak, and 
even important bones of the body have been 
altered in such a manner that the differences be- 
tween breeds of pigeons are as great as between 
some genera of birds. The breeds of fancy pigeons 
should have special interest for the farmer and 
stock-breeder, as they show in a striking manner 


consists of pieces of sawed stuff, two feet long, 
two inches thick, und six inches wide, laid up 
like open brick work. This makes a very neat 
foundation, and dispenses with the building of 
lattice work. [f the outer face is planed and 
painted, this adds to the good appearance and 
utility as well as durability of the foundation. 


} 
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Animal Ailments. 
SLADE, HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
= 

THROWING UP THE HEAD.—W. L. Liptrott, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has a horse of much value, which has a trick of 
throwing the head up and down, and of moving the bit. 
He has tried different bits and martingales, but without 
effect.—Horses, like men, often acquire strange and un- 
accountable tricks, which are very difficult to overcome, 
The one in question is undoubtedly owing to long and 
continuous confinement of the head to some unnatural 
position in his early days, probably by the use of a tight 
bearing rein, with a more or less cruel bit. We know 
of no way of overcoming this difficulty, except by exer- 
cising the utmost patience, and by allowing all the freo- 
dom possible to the head and neck, consistent with the 
owner’s comfort and safety. A plain bit, without the 
use of bearing rein should be tried. In the course of 
time, the trick may be overcome, or forgotten. 


PROFESSOR DD. D. 


WEAKNESS OF THE LoINs.—W. Spcar, Montgomery 
Co., Alabama, has a horse that rises with difficulty after 
lying down, and is troubled in getting up a hill even 
witha light load. —This condition is evidently depend- 
ent upon a weakness, whicli may be the result of in- 
jury to the spinal cord, such as would be caused by a 
sprain ora blow. Whatever the cause, the animal is in 
no condition for work, and should be at once turned out 
to grass torecuperate his strength, before being again 
subjected to labor. Where practicable, douches of cold 
water upon the loins and spinal cord may be of service 
during the summer months. 


Struck By LigutTnine.—R. Berninghaus, Palo Alto 
Co., Iowa, hada three-year-old colt struck by lightning 
three weeks previous to writing. Theanima] was for an 
hour completely stunned, but has been very gradually 
recovering. The mouth hangs slanting to one side, and 
is much swollen externally. One of the eyes appears to 
be destroyed. His walk is staggering, and the hind legs 
are affected.—There is every probability that the animal 
will gradually regain his strength and health. The ner- 
vous system has undergone a tremendous shock, but 
with good care and attention, s0 young an animal has 
every chance to recover. No particular treatment is re- 
quired beyond the very best of care, plenty of nutri- 
tious food, and well aired quarters, with daily jong hand 
rubbing of the limbs, and especially good grooming. 


CONTRACTION OF THE Foor.—UC. D. Harris, Frederick 
Co., Va., inquires for the mode of treatment for a horse 
with contraction of the ‘‘ coffin bone.’’—Contraction of 
the foot is a more proper designation of the condition 
in question, for the entire organ participates wore or 
less in this abnormal state. Contraction is not to be 
considered a disease in itself, but as a result of un- 
healthy changes, which various causes have brought 
about in the foot. There is no more fertile cause for this 
condition, than the almost universal habit of ‘* opening 
up the heels*’ in the preparation of the foot for the 
shoe. Nature has placed a strong buttress at the heel, 
which is formed by bending in the wall of horn towards 
the centre of the foot, constituting what is known as the 
bar. Now by cutting into this bar at the angle, this de- 
fence against contraction is very much weakened, and 
sooner or later, owing to this mutilation, the shape and 
size of the footis altered. If the foot is to be preserved 
in its original normal condition, the entire lower surface, 
except the border of the wall, must be left untoucLed by 
knife or rasp. This cannot be too strongly insisted 
upon, Where contraction has already taken place, we 
cannot hope torestore the parts to their former condi- 
tion. The treatment best suited for such cases is the 
removal of the shoes, and a run at grass in a wet pasture. 
No mechanical contrivances are of any avail. 


a 
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OgscuRE LAMENEsS.—P. Smith, Kent Co., Mich., has 
a horse that evinces lameness after a drive of five to ten 
miles or the road. If in pain, it stands with the right 
foot forward, distaace in proportion to pain. Pain is 
produced on raising and bringing the foot forward. Has 
not been made lame often, or kept Jame Icng at a time.— 
It is difficult to form a diagnosis from these data. If 
the trouble was in the shoulder or elbow joint, then the 
lameness would be continuous, and manifested in the 
walk. At the same time, the pain experienced on lifting 
anc moving forward the limb is almost a sure indication 
of disease in these same joints. Rheumatic affection 
alone seems to answer to our inquiries, as this may at- 
tack any joint, and may appear and disappear. For 
treatment, use warm, stimulating lotions, well rub- 
bed in at the seat of pain. The following is excel- 
lent: Two ounces of Hartshorn, the same quantity of 
Camphorated Spirit, an ounce of Oil of Turpentine, 
half an ounce Laudanum, mixed together. } njoin rest, 


or very slow farm work, Fora horse that will not get fat 
on abundance of food, change the diet completely and 
give less work. Arun at grass fora few weeks would, 
in a case like the above, undoubtedly work wonders, 
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Our Dog. 
> 


We keep a dog, and love him too. He is a 
Scotch Colley of royal mien, as seen from his por- 
trait. He answers quickly to the name of ‘‘Rover,”’ 
and has no end of admirers. The Scotch Highlands 
are the home of Rover’s ancestors, where the Col- 
ley breed is found in its best estate. Here in the 
grassy valleys, and on tbe rocky table-lands this 
dog renders the labors of the shepherd profitable 
and easy. The pure-blooded 
Scotch Colley is a medium- 
sized dog with a clean, foxy 
face, half-pricked ears, bright 
eyes, and a shrewd expression. 

He has no superiors in canine 
intelligence. The coat is long 
and silky, and in color varies 
greatly ; black and tan with a 
white collar, legs and belly is 
not infrequently seen. The 
fore legs are feathered, and 
the hind ones are short-haired 
below the hocks. The shoul- 
ders are deep, back rather 
short, and the tail long, grace- 
fully curled up at the eid and 
heavily feathered. The con- 
stant and intimate association 
with the gentle milkmaids of 
their native island, has molded 
the character of the far-famed 
peace-loving Jersey cow. In 
like manner the Gaelic shep- 
herds have most thoroughly 
developed the desirable quali- 
ties of the genuine Scotch 
Colley. ‘ Rover” is a living 
monument of the molding 
power of man as exercised in 
the development of a shepherd dog. He is nota dog 
for idle tricks ; though fully able to learn them, he 
prefers to render more important service. His su- 
preme delight is to reign at the head of a flock. 
There his language and movements are better 
understood than those of his master. He guards 
and guides with great prudence and judgment, 
and only uses harsh means when peace and or- 
der demand them. His good disposition quickly 
’ gains him the contidence of the flock in his charge. 
The Colley resents changes of ownership, but is 
most faithful to a time-tested and beloved master. 
Wherever sheep are kept, the Colley is useful. The 
good services he will render are without number, 
and many of them prove the possession of a high 
order of intellect. The achievements in herding 
wild sheep at the prize competitions are simply 
wonderful. We do not know the full extent of 
**Rover’s’”’ abilities, but it is certain that he is an 
important fixture of a farm that is well regulated 
in one particular at least—the possession of a 
faithful, thoughtful, labor-saving, peace-loving, 
affectionate, and handsome Scotch Colley dog. 


A Swine Feeding Pen for Corn. 


A convenient corn pen which we have used in 
our fattening lot for swine is shown in the engrav- 





A PIG-FEEDING CORN PEN. 


ing. It is used for corn fed directly from the field. 
In the center of the feeding floor four stout forked 
posts are set at the corners of a square, the sides 
of which are eight feet long. The forks support 
two poles, and on these is placed a floor of planks 
or rails, with a square rail pen upon it a couple 


‘ 
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of feet high. The posts should be just long 
enough to admit the hogs under the pen. A wagon 
load of corn, when gathered, is thrown into this 
pen. As the corn remains in the pen only a short 
time, no roof is necessary. The pen can easily be 
made to hold one hundred bushels, if desired. As 
the hogs can get under the pen no corn is lost by 
falling through the floor. There is no loss from 
rats and mice, as they cannot. burrow under the 


pen. The farmer can stand in the pen and throw 


OUR SCOTCH COLLEY ‘‘ ROVER.”’ 


Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


the corn by handfuls on the feeding floor, without 
striking the swine. The flesh of fat hogs is easily 
bruised. The corn can be assorted as it is fed to 
the pigs, the bad ears being thrown into one cor- 
ner. It is easy to unload the wagon into the pen, 
and as one is about on a level with the other, the 
corn shells but little when thrown into the pen. 
The posts must be stout and set well into the 
ground, otherwise the corn may break the pen 
down upon the swine. . If the posts are set shallow 
or loosely, the hogs will rub the pen down. Pens 
like this are sometimes set upon stones, but we 
sanpot recommend this, as the hogs are liable to 
bring the structure down upon themselves by 
scratching against the stones of the foundation. 


What Crops shall we Gather First? 


Every farmer at this season of the year frequently 
asks the above question. A few suggestions will 
not be unacceptable—even to the writer! It is 
a fact that no matter how old a farmer may be, 
and how much experience he may have had, he 
will often find it to his advantage to set down with 
a paper and pencil, as we are now doing, and think 
out a question of this kind, and write down his 
conclusions. We have been farming for half a 
century, but could not off-hand tell you which 
crops to harvest first, or what job it is best to go at 
on the morrow. Let us thinka moment. Of all 
the root crops, parsnips and salsify are the kardiest, 
and beets and mangolds the tenderest. Beets 
either for the table or stock, and especially if any 
of them are to be set out for sced, should be 
gathered before a severe frost. If the crop is 
growing vigorously, and the leaves full of sap, a 
slight frost will bring no harm, and even a severe 
frost will do comparatively little damage. The 
leaves protect the roots. Nevertheless it is well 
not to run too much risk. After the first of Octo- 
ber the farmer who has many beets or mangels to 
harvest, should keep a close watch of the daily 
weather report, and if a severe cold wave or frost 
is approaching, harvest the crop. If in a hurry the 
roots may be drawn into heaps, tops and all, and 
covered with a little straw. In fact, little dam- 
age will be done if the heaps are not covered at all. 
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He must not forget the apples. On our farm we 
are generally picking apples and harvesting beets 
at the same time. When dry, pick the apples; 
while the dew is on gather the beets or pick up the 
windfalls. As a rule, many farmers gather their 
winter apples too early. So at least the buyers tel] 
us—but then they have not to run the risk of 
high wind blowing off the fruit. Greenings should 
be picked before the Baldwins and the Northern 
Spies and Russets last. We usually let the cider 
apples hang as long as they 

will, or until the buyers want 

them. Autumn pears should 

be gathered as soon as the 

stems, when the pears are lift- 

ed, part readily from the 

branches ; winter pears are 

rarely allowed to remain hang- 

ing on the trees too long. 

Cucumbers for pickles should 

be picked at least twice a week 

as long as they last, and ag 

soon as they are large enough, 

Make sure of enough for your 

own use. Some morning you 

will wake up and find the cu- 

cumber pickle business ended 

for this year. Winter squashes 

can remain out as long as the 

fruit is covered with leaves, 

Onions, if you are unfor- 

tunate enough to have any still 

in the ground, should be pull- 

ed and dried on the land in the 

field, or spread out on a floor. 

After these crops are attend. 

ed to, we can suit our own 

convenience as to whether we 

shall first dig potatoes, husk 

corn, or pull carrots. It is a 

question of weather, convenience and condition of 
the land or marketing the crop. He is a fortunate 
farmer who keeps up with his work at this season. 
Turnips and cabbages stand quite a freezing. Celery, 
earthed up, is rarely injured before Thanksgiving. 

ee 
Salt and Ashes for Swine. 
> 


At all times, but especially when fattening, hogs 
should have a constant supply of salt and clean 
wood ashes. When kept continually before them, 
they will not eat too much salt. It is only when 
deprived of salt for some time that swine will take 
it to excess. The engraving shows a very con- 
venient arrangement for providing hogs with salt 
and ashes. It is an ordinary box with an opening 
left all around at the bottom. This opening should 
be three inches wide, with slats nailed across it 
from two to four inches apart, making a succession 
of holes. The box is partly filled with salt and 
ashes mixed, and «firmly stamped in the box. 






































A SALT AND ASH BOX. 


The hogs will lick the mixture out through the 
holes along the bottom. A roof of boards, not 
shown in the cut, is placed over the box to keep its 
contents dry. The more charcoal in the ashes the 
better. Salt assists in the digestion of the food; 
| ashesrid the intestines of worms,and strengthen the 
| appetite. Hogs must have an abundance of water. 
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‘Farms and Gardens in New York City. 


There are many lanes on the mays of the City of 
New York, but the only thing rural about them, is 





| themselves in the country, until the jingling street 
cars, or the clanking elevated trains, dissipate the 
pleasant fancy. Beyond the Harlem River, and 


still within the city limits, which extend for four 





OLD FARM HOUSE IN MANHATTANVILLE.—Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


their names. There are, however, in this city of 
wonderful contrasts of the miseries and splendors 
of modern life, certain spots in which nature still 
lingers. Our city farms are not nearly as numerous 
now as twenty years ago. Then you could find 
them below Fourteenth street, and in the quiet by- 
ways of the old Ninth ward. But there are some 
left yet, even in the heart of the city, and within 
the far-reaching limits of Gotham, thousands of 
acres still return their yearly crops in produce in- 
stead of rents. There are old farms and peaceful 
pastures, and among them people who lead pleas- 
ant rural lives, environed by the turbulent multi- 
tude that pursues fortune with a feverish fury, in 
factories and stores, and the great marts of com- 
merce and speculation. People who are not New 
Yorkers, picture the metropolis as one monumental 
mass of brick, and stone, and iron, with enough 
timber thrown in here and there, to make a roaring 
fire once in a while. They know that there are 
some parks, great and small, among these rows of 
houses, but there, as far as they know, the touch of 
nature which brightens and purifies the city, ends. 

Among the rocky undulations of Manhattanviile, 
agriculture still holds its own. There is quite an 
extensive settlement of market gardeners on the 
west side of the city, between Central Park, and 
the North River. There are farmers here who live 
in the same houses, and till the same soil their 
grandfathers lived in and tilled nearly a century 
ago. The improvement in the city has made their 
land worth as much a foot, as it once was Worth an 
acre. The old farm-house at Manhattanville, the 
district above Central Park and near the Hudson 
River, the picture of which we present, was built 
over a hundred years ago. Two miles further 
on, at Washington Heights, the upper end of 
Manhattan Island, is Snider’s Lane, a coun- 
try road around the side of a hill, witha great 
row of tenement houses and French flats at one 
end of it, and a cornfield at the other. Within a 
quarter of a mile of Snider’s Lane, the life of the 
metropolis bustles and seethes. From its highest 
point you can see the myriad gas lamps and the 
electric lights of the city gleam and flash at night. 
Yet for half a mile or so along its peaceful length, 
you may wander in solitude, and forget, amid the 
rustle of leaves, and the songs of birds, that 
there is such a place as New York. Washington 
Heights is full of nooks where a metropolitan 
dweller may be surrounded by quict rural life. 
The denizens of certain sections of Harlem can 
look out of their windows iu summer, and imagine 








miles and take in the village of Fordham, perched 
on its wooded hills, New York exhibits a strange 
alternation of city and country. A couple of min- 
utes walk from High Bridge, in full sight of its 
crowded picnic gardens, overlooking the Harlem 
filled with pleasure boats, and with rows of 
houses along the main road, the solitary little lane 
of which we present a sketch, leads toa farm as 
solitary, and out of the way among its orchard 
trees, as if it was in the Berkshire Hills. The fam- 
ily who occupy this farm, have lived here since 
the commencement of the present century. 
Jerome avenue is one of the liveliest thorough- 
fares in New York. It leads from the Harlem 
River at McComb’s Dam bridge, to the famous 
Jerome Park Race Course, near Fordham. Yet 
there are scores of farms whose lanes Jead out into 
the bustling street. One of these farms is quite 
famous for sheep, and on others blooded horses 
and cattle are raised. One of the loveliest lanes in 
the cityis along Jerome avenue, leading over the 
Fordham Hills towards the old city of Yonkers. 
Fordham itself, which is the upper ward of the 
City of New York, some fifteen miles from the City 
Ilall, is full of charming bits of rural scenery. In 
Tremont, still nearer the city, in Morrisania and 
Mott Haven, you find the country elbowing the 
city. Below the Harlem River, where land is more 
valuable, the city farmer cultivates vegetable crops. 
On the other side he grows larger produce. The 
gardeners south of the Harlem, are not, as a rule, 
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the owners of the land. They commonly hold it 
on long leases from old estates, and as the leases 
expire, the owners oust the tenants, and build at 
once. In consequence of this, you will often find 
an enormous French flat towering alongside of a 
picturesque lJittte cottage, or a rudeshanty. There 
is one spot where a vast flat occupies each corner 
of a block, aud between the two is an old farm 
house, shaded by huge elm trees, and with its nar- 
now strip of land covered with hot-beds, running 
through the block from street to street. 

Apart from the real city farms, there are whole 
blocks of waste land, so rocky as to be. useless for 
the cultivator, on which the famous squatters of the 
metropolis have built up that curious community 
known far and wide as Shantytown—a collection of 
huts built in the rudest and cheapest way, chiefly 
of odds and ends of lumber. Its dwellers are 
laboring men, carters and the like, humble, but 
useful toilers. The principal industry of Shanty- 
town is goat-breeding, and since goat’s milk hus 
become a fashionable beverage, the bulk of New 
York’s supply comes from here. With the great 
activity in building, however, Shantytown is steadi- 
ly and surely becoming a thing of the past. 

One of the most curious of our city farms, is that 
of the Penitentiary on Blackwell’s Island.’ On it 
are raised the vegetables used in the prison. The 
warden of the Island is the farmer, and the convicts 
his laborers. They present a melancholy appear- 
ance in their striped suits working among the fields, 
but not nearly so much so as do the lunatics on 
the Ward’s Island farm. These poor wretches are 
employed in the kitchen garden of the asylum, and 
the doctors say, the air and exercise are highly 
beneficial to them. Another very odd farm is on a 
rock in the East River, near Hell Gate. It is about 
half an acre in extent, and from the vegetables pro: 
duced,and the 
fish caught, 
the family 
who have 
lived here for 
over forty 
years, subsist. 
These hermits 
of the me- 
tropolis, are a 
brother and 
two sisters. 
They live in 
their little 
castle sur- 
rounded by 
the waters, 
and apparent- 
ly enjoy life 
thoroughly. 

We can in- 
clude, in the 
bucolic categ- 
ory,the pump- 
kin patch in 
the Tombs pri- 
son yard on 
Centre street, 
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Among the Farmers. 


New Series.—No. 6. 
BY ONE OF THEM. 
- 
A Rhode Island Coast Farm. 

A few weeks ago I passed over the farm of a 
sea-shore farmer in the township of Westerly, 
Rhode Island. It is a neat, well-tilled farm, made 
rich with sea-weed and good cultivation. Many 
tons of kelp and rock-weed are annually thrown 
up by the sea upon the beach, and harvested as 
carefully as if it was hay. This goes into the pig 
pens and compost heaps, and tien out upon the 
land, which is chiefly used for growing hay, though 
I saw an even field of corn and good oats. The 
meadows are thus made “ permanent” for many 
years, and the hay, chiefly timothy and red-top, 
with a sprinkling of clover and some other grasses, 
is of excellent quality. The farm is divided ir- 
regularly into little four to ten-acre lots by stone 
walls,and on even the smoothest fields the boulders, 
or granite ledges, occupy a considerable per cent- 
age of the land. The outline of the farm, though 
1 believe “all in one piece,” is of astonishing ir- 
reguiarity, being cut into by bays, and coves, so 
that I have no doubt there are places where three 
or four rods of fence would safely confine cattle 
upon a plot of eight or ten acres. These inlets and 
coves are full of fish and oysters, so that luxuries 
are not wanting. The pasture land is largely given 
up to huckleberry bushes, with bayberry and low 
blackberries. Even this is not altogether poor 
farming, for it is claimed, with some reason, that a 
*“*huckleberry pasture’’ stands the drouth better 
than one from which the bushes have been all 
cleared off, and the hills left bare and exposed to 
the full burning heat of the July and August sun. 

Here and there, in low places between the rocky 
knolls, ponds of fresh water occur of a quarter 
acre to several acres in extent. Many of them are 
within a few rods of the sea, and about the same 
level or a little higher. In dry weather, their level 
is often below that of the ocean at high tide. These 
afford water for domestic and farm uses, practical- 
ly inexhaustible, and are scattered conveniently 
about the farms. Hollows, which ages ago con- 
tained such ponds, but which are now filled up, 
possess the richest soil, admirable for gardening, 
and in all the hollows and swales which are dry, 
very fine, rich, dark soil occurs, in which apple and 
other fruit trees do very well, sheltered as they are 
by the hills or knolls. In exposed places, the only 
trees that I noticed were stunted and gnarled 
cedars, stumpy wild cherry and pepperidge trees, 
and even these were huddled under the shelter of 
big rocks, or crowded close to one side of a pool, 
which shows hew severe the brine-laden, wiutry 
blasts must be. 

Sheep Culture. 

Sand dunes and rocky grazing Jands are admir- 
able for sheep, and it seems strange that so few are 
kept on the Rhode Island coast. Sea-side resorts 
along the coast bring consumers, who are willing 
to pay the highest prices for good lamb and mut- 
ton, to the farmer’s very door. It would seem that 
a modicum of business enterprise would induce 
the farmers to respond to this demand, at least 
rather than sell their hay, but the ‘‘ good old way” 
of doing things is preferred to the extra dollars. 


An Old-fashioned Dairy. 


In this scrupulously neat and well scoured 
dairy, the only modern innovation was a Blan- 
chard churn, unless indeed an ice-house beneath 
might be counted as one. Long rows of shining 
tin pans occupied the shelves, and in the cheese- 
room there was pleasing evidence, that the art and 
mystery of cheese-making in private dairies was 
not altogether a thing of the past, and like spin- 
ning and weaving turned over to the factories. 
Here were twenty to thirty-pound cheeses of all 
ages, full milk, half-skim and sage, of excellent 
flavor and texture, curing, ripening, and keeping, 
no doubt finding an appreciative market, a few ata 
time, among the hotels, which in the hight of the 
season take the milk, so that cheese-making is un- 
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necessary. I could but think what an amount of 
hard labor would be spared that hard-working, 
thrifty housewife, if only the modern practice of 
deep setting could be introduced. The view seems 
to prevail, that though this may be very well adapt- 
ed to factories, it is not the thing for private dairies. 


Treatment of Milk in the Houschold. 


Thousands of country people, who have had to 
do with milk all their lives, have no idea that 
modern notions about handling milk are in any 
way applicable to their circumstances, or could be 
employed by them if they wished without great 
expense. The fact is however quite the contrary. 
The butter comes with difficulty in cold weather, 
is lardy, and of a poor flavor. It meets with a poor 
market anywhere, and is only taken at the country 
store in order to secure the housewife’s trade for 
groceries. She certainly takes pains enough—good, 
thrifty soul. “The mik is set in flat pans, brought 
in from the milk-room to the store-room for fear 
of its freezing, and even brougbt out at night into 
the living-room to keep it at a proper temperature. 
Nevertheless the butter is rarely even passably 
good, and there is a great deal of work about it. 
So the good people let the cows go dry in winter, 
simply to get rid of the care of the milk, and of 
milking in cold weather. Now the fact is, the 
cream will rise in deep vessels more perfectly and 
of better quality in twelve to twenty hours at a 
temperature of forty-five degrees, than it will in 
two days in flat pans at a temperature of sixty de- 
Flat pans in common use hold five or 
six quarts. The deep milk “ coolers ” hold about 
sixteen to eighteen quarts. They may be sct or 
floated in a small pool, or box, or tub of water, and 
only three milkings are ever in the pool at once, 
while the milk should stand in the flat pans two 
days or more. 

To set thirty quarts of milk two coolers would 
be needed, as against five pans and probably six, 
The wash- 


grecs. 


required on the old plan of setting. 
ing of this quantity of tin ware is a great item, 
and considering the little satisfaction given by the 
butter, it is no wonder that the small farmers let 
the cows go dry all through the winter months. It 
is a very easy thing to arrange a “ pool”? for a few 
I have a dry-goods’ box set close to the 
out-cropping of a spring. The water fills this to 
the hight of twenty inches. In it tin-coolers hold- 
ing sixteen quarts of milk each will float. All the 
water from the spring flows through the pool, and 
rapidly enough to change it completely about once 
A larger box is placed over the 


coolers. 


in ten minutes. 
pool, and this has a lid which does not clese per- 
fectly tight, so that ventilation is secured. Venti- 
lating covers are placed upon the cans. We find it 
works well. The milk remains twenty-four hours 
in the spring, and the skim-milk is blue enough. 

In the winter a half hogshead tub in the outside 
kitchen held the coolers. This was covered with a 
close cover and a blanket or two in very severe 
weather, just to keep the water from freez- 
ing too much. Last winter we used a Moseley’s 
Cabinet Creamery, wnich proved very satisfactory 
and convenient. A little ice in the water is a good 
thing. The water must be changed frequently, 
especially if any milk is spilt into it. In winter it 
is just as well to skim at twelve hours as at twenty- 
four. The amount of work thus saved by using 
some deep-setting plan is very great, besides the 
cream is sweet and pure, having absorbed no odors 
from the living-rooms, or from the cooking. The 
skim-milk is sweet and good for every household 
use, and the butter comes quickly and well, and is 
worth something when you get it. 

Fish Ponds—Carp. 

Some of the ponds which I described are very 
deep, others are shallow and proportionately warm. 
The deep ones are probably adapted to black bass 
raising, and the shallow ones, many of which have 
a fringe of swampy land and shoal water filled and 
covered with confervous vegetation and swarming 
with minute animal life, are certainly admirably 
adapted to the growth of the German carp. 

These fish are said to grow to a large size only in 
warm waters in which subaqueous vegetation 
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abounds. This is their chief food, and the warmer 
the water is the better they thrive. I took the 
temperature of some of these ponds, and to my 
surprise found it at about ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing of a partly overcast and altogether hazy day, 
and after a week of unusually rainy and coo] 
weather, to range from seventy-six degrees in the 
coolest and deepest spots which I could eon- 
veniently reach with a thermometer attached to q 
ten foot pole, to eighty-six degrees. Fighty- 
three degrees to eighty-six degrees were, I found, 
the prevailing shoal-water temperatures. I shall 
be disappointed if these ponds do not prove admira- 
ble places for European carp. Great numbers of 
these have been distributed free by the Government, 
as the American Agriculturist has repeatedly stated, 

The carp, as is well-known, is rot a native fish 
of this continent. It is easily domesticated, is very 
hardy, and easily reared, and bears the winter well 
in waters which do not freeze over tuo solidly and 
remain so all winter. They need occasional thaws 
to enable the water to absorb oxygen from the air, 
or for some such reason. The weather along the 
coast being much more variable than it is inland, 
would probably give open weather and thaws 
enough to keep them in the best condition. They 
do admirably in some of the Long Island ponds, 
which, so faras I can judge, are not so well adapted 
to their culture as these. 

The carp is highly valued in Germany, and us 
cooked and prepared by the Germans, is very good 
eating. It is, however, far from a first-class fish, 
and will be despised by our shore-dwellers, who 
have been brought up on blue-fish, black-fish, sea- 
bass, striped-bass, all first-class fish, to say nothing 
of porgies, weak-fish, and mackerel, which are so 
abundant they are not valued as they should be. 
Nevertheless the carp will sell well. Some are now 
finding their way to the New York markets, and 
are eagerly sought for. The fish usually sold as 
carp to the unknowing is a chub-sucker, caught in 
the great lakes, a soft-fleshed fish, not nearly so 
good as the German carp, and quite bony. 

My visit to the farmers of the Rhode Island 
Coast has taught me many things that is not easy 
to set down on paper. Visiting may be profitable 
in more ways than one. 


—=_— 


The Leaf-Rollers of the Apple. 


li. D. Barber, Bergen Co., N. J., sends us some 
apple tree leaves which are curled up at the edges. 
This is evidently caused by one of the leaf-rolling 
caterpillars, which drew the leaves together. There 
are several leaf-rollers, which work upon the leaves 
of our fruit trees, sometimes young apple trees ap- 


APPLE LEAF-ROLLER INSECT. 


pear as if the foliage had been scorched and curled. 
Upon examination this will be found due to a small 
“worm ”’ or caterpillar, which has drawn the leaves 
together to form a shelter under which it may feed 
unobserved, and where it may form a chrysalis and 
undergo its changes. The caterpillars are very 
lively, nnd when alarmed let themselves down bya 
thread, as shown at a, in the engraving. The leaves 
are folded up to furnish a hiding place, as shown 
at d. When full-grown, the caterpillar forms the 
chrysalis, d;from which, in time, comes forth the 
dark-gray moth, c. The lines in the engraving 
show the actual sizes. ‘The insect here figured is 
Tortrix Cinderella, There are several other species 
of the genus Zortrix with similar habits. Hand- 
picking, at its first appearance, is the best remedy. 
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Law for Farmers—Hiring Farm Help. 
> 

Hiring Minors.—A great many farm hands are 
minors, under the age of twenty-one. Such _per- 
sons cannot make a contract, which will be binding 
Because of 
sheir inexperience in the sharp conflicts of busi- 
ness, the law relieves them from the obligation of 
keeping their agreements if they wish to avoid 
them. Consequently if the farmer hires a hand, 
under twenty-one, to work one year, or any defi- 
nite time, and the hand leaves just before harvest, 
without legal cause, or simply because he can get 
more wages elsewhere, the farmer cannot keep any 
of his back pay, or in any way get damages for the 
minor’s breach of contract. Under such cireum- 
stances the minor will be entitled to the amount 
due him at the rate he hired, or, if he thinks he 
hired at too low a rate, he can throw up the con- 
tract entirely, and recover from his employer 
what his services are actually worth. 


upon them, except for necessaries. 


There is another consideration with respect to 
the hiring of children, more important than the 
foregoing. Parents, being under obligation to sup- 
port and care for their children, are entitled to 
their services until they are twenty-one years old ; 
or, if the children work ous, they are entitled to 
their wages’ until that time. When therefore the 
farmer hires a hand under twenty-one, he must see 
to it that he pays the wages to the party to whom 
they belong; otherwise he may have to pay them 
twice. Unless the child has been emancipated, 
that is, has had his ‘‘ time ”’ given him, payment to 
him will not generally prevent the parent from col- 
lecting payment again. If the child falsely repre- 
sents himself to be of age, or emancipated, such 
fraud will not prevent the parent from collecting 
his wages, or the value of his services. 

A child may become emancipated by agreement 
between himself and parent, by the parent’s cust- 
ing him off to shift for himself, by the parent’s ab- 
sconding to parts unknown, or by the parent’s be- 
coming so pour as to be unable to eare for the 
child. In all of these cases the child becomes en- 
titled to his wages, may sue for them if necessary, 
and recover the amount due him at the rate he 
hired, or may throw up his contract and recover 
the actual value of his sevices. There is a growing 
tendency among American Courts to favor children 
who are trying to earn an honest living for them- 
selves. This tendency is in keeping with the 
spirit of our free institutions, and the child will 
generally be given the right to his wages whenever 
there is any show of authority for it. The Courts 
of some of the States have gone so far as to hold 
that where the parent permits his child to go and 
hire out by himself, and to receive his wages with- 
out cbjection, that the parent then loses his rights 
in the premises, and payment to the child dis- 
charges the debt. The statutes of some of the States 
have regulated the matter by providing that unless 
the parent gives notice within a certain time to the 
employer that he claims the minor’s wages, he 
loses his right to them. In New York, notice must 
he given within thirty days of the date of hiring. 


Farm ApprRENTICES.—Apprentices are persous 
“bound”? to another to learn a certain trade or 
business. They are more common in the mechani- 
cal trades than upon farms, but the law governing 
them is equally applicable to all kinds of business. 
A boy may be bound out upon a farm until he is 
twenty-one bya written instrument called ‘‘Arti- 
cles of Apprenticeship,’? which must be entered 
into by the minor and his parent or guardian, or 
bythe minor with the written consent of his par- 
ent or guardian, and which then becomes binding 
upon him and upon his master, until the appren- 
ticeship expires. If either party fails to live up 
to such articles, he becomes liable to the other 
for the damage socaused. Such articles must con- 
form to the local statute governing the matter, be 
in writing, and under seal, must generally be made 
in duplicate, and in some States recorded. It is 
the duty of the master to instruct the apprentice in 
all the knowledge of the craft or business which 
he has undertaken to teach him, to watch over his 
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| conduct, give him good advice, set him a good ex- 
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ample, be kind to him, employ him only in the 
trade he is to learn, and keep all the covenants 
undertaken by him in the articles. It is said he 
may moderately chastise him if necessary, but here 
he should let his moderation be known. It is the 
duty of the apprentice to obey the master’s lawful 
commands, care for his property, promote his in-- 
terests, learn the trade or business, stay the term 
out, and perform all the covenants undertaken by 
him in the articles. If the apprentice works for 
third persons the master is entitled to his wages or 
value of his services just as a parent is in ease of a 
minor. It is the duty of the parent or guardian to 
inquire into the treatment of the apprentice, and 
to defend him from all cruelty, neglect, or breach 
of covenant on the part of the master. There are 
in most States statutory regulations for the bind- 
ing out of orphans and poor children by certain 
public officials. In such cases, such officials stand 
in much the same position as parents or guardians. 


oo 
Good and Bad Ri Road-Building. 


Nothing is more soaeaalins to horses and vehi- 
cles than a road full of ruts and loose stones. <A 
single stone, which might be removed from the 
road-bed in ahalf minute or less, often remains and 





Fig. 1.—BADLY MADE ROAD-BED. 


is struck bya dozen wagons each day, for perhaps a 
year. Many of these loose projecting stones come 
up from alower stratum of the road-bed, where they 
were improperly placed. Figure 1 represents a 
section of a faulty newly-formed road-bed. A layer 
of irregular stones of various sizes is placed a few 
inches below the surface of the intended road-bed, 
and a covering of sand and clay scattered over it. 





Fig. 2. 


BAD ROAD-BED AFTER HEAVY TRAVEL. 


The wheels of a heavily-loaded vehicle, quickly 
cuts through to the layer of loose stones, and 
shortly the roadway presents the appearance shown 
in figure 2. The stones, large and small, are con- 
stantly being worked toward the surface, where 
they form annoying obstructions. Figure 3 shows 
a superior method of arranging the material for a 
good road-bed. Durable stones from four to six 
inches in diameter, are set in the bottom by hand, 





Fig. 3.—ROAD-BED WELL MADE. 


with their largest sides downward, and secured in 
place by smaller stones above and between them, 
thus forming a compact layer of six inches or more 
in thickness. With sucha foundation, and a suit- 
able covering of fine broken stone, a road-bed is 
formed that will be smooth, hard, and durable. 
Road-making needs to be a permanent improve- 
ment, or else it- is seldom a paying investment. 
ot eas 

Look TO THE LABELS Now.—The labels attached 
to the trees are not intended to be permanent. When 
the trees are planted with these, by the time they 
begin to bear, the labels will be lost or can not be 
read. If the wire to these labels is strong, the tree, 
as it grows, will be constricted by it, and a branch, 
or sometimes the whole top, be killed. Those who 
have planted trees with the nursery labels still at- 
tached, should lose no time in replacing them by 
others. Among the many kinds of labels, one of 
the best is of sheet zine, cut in the form of a long, 
tapering wedge, an inch or so wide at the base, 
and six, eight, or more inches long. The name of 
the variety is to be written upon the broad end of 
the label with a common lead-pencil, and the nar- 
row end loosely coiled around a small branch, in 
such a manner that it will yield as the branch en- 
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larges. The writing in pencil on the zine label 
is very permanent; we have known it to be 
legible after an exposure of twenty-five years. 


—_— eo 


Recent Experiments in Crop-Feeding. 


Paul Wagner has sonteuia the feeding capacities 
of peas and barley, by growing these plants in zine 
vessels and under various conditions. The cans 
were filled with thoroughly mixed, sifted soil, and 
the contents differed only in the manure supplied. 
There were eight vessels in the series. The manures 
added to each can is shown in the subjoined table: 

} Crop 












No. Manuring. Peas. Bartle ie 
1 Nothing... 

2 Nitrogen. 

3 Potash..... 

4 Phosphoric Acid 

5 Phosphoric Acid ont WB OREM: . occ cces | 182 146 
6 Nitrogen 8nd POG iccessccs <oc osstcs 121 

7 Potash and P bonsnaeia Acid.. 147 «| 126 
8 | Potash, Phosphoric Acid and ‘Nitrogen.. U1 | 181 





Each series was duplicated, and the above is the 
average result. The crop with no manure was taken 
as one -undred. Nitrogen, as nitrate of soda, 
was added in each case at the rate of thirty-five 
pounds per acre; potash as chloride, seventy 
pounds, and phosphoric acid as superphosphate, 
seighty-seven and one half pounds per acre, By com- 
paring the cans having nitrogen with the others, it 
is evident that nitrogen had very little effect upon 
the peas, while with the barley the results are re- 
markably beneficial, ranging from thirteen per cent 
when the nitrogen only was added to fifty-five per 
cent when applied in combination with potash and 
phosphoric acid. Manuring with potash and phos- 
phoric acid brought a gain of forty-seven per cent 
to the pea crop, only a little less than when the 
nitrogen was added (No. 8). The soil nitrogen 
was sufficient for the growth of the peas, while it 
did not supply the needs of the barley plants. 
Stated in another way, the facts are still more strik- 
ing: The potash and phosphoric acid brought 
twenty-six per cent more dry matter, and this gain 
contained .06 grain of nitrogen. The addition of .2 
grain of nitrogen in the soda salt gave an increase 
of eighty-one per cent of dry matter, and .18 grain 
of nitrogen. It is seen that nearly al! the nitrogen 
was recovered in the crop. 

These experiments show, that peas are «much 
better able than barley to assimilate the nitrogen 
of the soil. ‘The pea crop in the experiments con- 
tained between three and four times 2s much ni- 
trogen as the barley plants, but this dovs not in- 
dicate that peas should have more nitrogenous 
matiure than barley. Peas can obtain their supply 
of nitrogen from ordinary soil, and respond freely 
to applications of potash and phosphorie acid. 
Barley, on the other hand, though needing com- 
paratively little nitroger, obtains it with difficulty, 
and is greatly benefited by nitrogenous manures. 
These experiments do not agree with the idea that 
crops should be manured with those elements of 
plant food abundantly found in them by analyses. 

Peas are closely related to clover, both belong- 
ing to the legumes, and barley is a first cousin to 
wheat. The facts here presented accord with those 
determined by experience, experiment, and analyses 
regarding clover and wheat. Clover does not re- 
spond quickly to nitrogenous manures, though 
containing a comparatively high per cent of nitro- 
gen in its composition. Wheat, requiring only a 
little nitrogen, is not able to obtain that little 
easily, and is much benefited by the applications of 
soluble compounds of nitrogen. It is easy for 
clover to get its large amount of nitrogen, while it 
is difficult for the wheat to obtain its small 
per cent of the same element. The conclusion 
here obtained is opposed to the use of the so-called 
special manures made for any particular crop, 

—_o 

A WoopeEN BIT For SucKING Cow.—Mr. David 
Strang, Lincoin Co., Tenn., writes us that some time 
ago he read a description of a ‘‘ bridle ” to prevent 
a cow from sucking herself. It was made of a 
piece of gas pipe. Recently he had use for such 
a device, but was twenty miles from any gas pipe. 
He punched the pith out of a stout section of an” 
elder stem, and ran a large wire throughit. The 
ends of the wire were fastened to the headstall. 
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The Ox Gad-Fly. 
r a 


flies with 
Horses 


The genus TZabanus includes several 
powerful biting and sucking mouth-parts. 
and cattle are sometimes worried to death by the 
harrassing, painful bites of these pests. They 
only do harm in the perfect or fly state, by drawing 
blood from their victims. The true gad-fly has 
nothing to do with producing the maggots in the 


THE OX GAD-FLY. 


backs of cattle, or the bots in the internal organs 
ef horses. The larva of the gad-fiylives in the 
earth, upon decaying vegetable matter, and possi- 
bly on snails, and the young of otherinsects. The 
proboscis of the gad-fly contains an organ having 
sharp lance-like points, with which the fly pierces 
and draws blood. Like the mosquito, the male 
gad-fly does not goad its victims, but lives on the 
sweets of flowers, the female only being provided 
with the piercing and sucking apparatus above 
mentioned. The engraving shows a back and side 
view of the Ox gad-fly, somewhat magnified. 


Shropshire and Hampshire-Down Sheep. 


Thé Shropshire and Hampshire-downs are two 
essentially modern breeds of English sheep. The 
desire to improve all kinds of live stock took pos- 
session of progressive English farmers during the 
latter part of the eighteenth century. The Wilt- 
shire sheep were a hardy, horned, white-faced 
breed, which, when crossed with the improved 
hornless. dark-faced, well bred Southdown, became 
a profitable market breed, especially for raising 
early lambs, and their wool was also greatly im- 
proved. This cross, with a dash of Cotswold or 
Leicester blood, is the foundation of the Hamp- 
shire-downs. They had been bred for black or 
dark faces and legs which were Southdown charac- 
teristics, but when Southdown breeders found the 
Hampshires competing with them in the market, 
and successfully, from their larger size, they 
changed in a measure the fashion of color in their 
legs and faces, now-a-days preferring the grizzly- 
brown rather than very dark. The Hampshires are 
larger, coarser, and not so well formed as the 
Southdowns, and their wool is longer and coarser, 
doubtless from the long-wool cross. They mature 
early, and are hardy and profitable. It takes a 
good judge to tell the difference in the quality of 
mutton, but the smaller Southdowns make the best. 

The Shropshires were produced in a similar way 
from the old Morfe-common breed, but contain 
more long-woo] blood. In size, they are fully 
equal, if not superior to the Hampshires, and are 
their equals in easy fattening, early maturity of 
lambs and profitable fleeces. The wool being fine, 
though of longer staple and more glossy than the 
true Downs. This breed seems now to be well 
established, and rapidly gaining in popularity. It 
has spotted or grayish faces and legs, with a car- 
cass somewhat resembling the long-wools. We are 
asked: ‘‘ Which of these two breeds is likely to 
become the most popular?’’ That depends entirely 
upon the breeders. These breeds do not stand 
still, even for two or three years. Energetic and 








intelligent breeders are all the time improving 
their flocks by selection, and by crossing with the 
best rams they can buy or hire. Thus there 
constant minor changes which affect the breeds, 
whiJe the efforts of prominent breeders are to 
make their own breed fashionable, or at least the 
more prominent. It is therefore quite impossible 
to predict the popularity of any one of the estab- 
lished breeds of cattle, sheep, pigs, or poultry, as it 
depends much more upon the success of breeders 
in their tactics than upon the merits of the breed 
itself. The mutton of all these improved mutton- 
breeds, both middle-wools, downs, and long-wools, 
sells much better than that of the fine-wool breeds. 
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A Rare, Useful, and Ornamental Grass. 


The Tall Oat Grass, or Meadow Oat Grass is a 
species that has given the greatest satisfaction 
wherever it has been tried, yet we rarely see it in 
cultivation. It is admitted on all sides to be vastly 
superior to Timothy, yet our farmers have been 
so long accustomed to that grass, they will not 
give it up, even for a better one. The tall oat 
grass was formerly placed in the same genus 
with the Oat (Avena), but as it differs in the struc- 
ture of its spikelets, it is now called Arrhenatherum, 
a name that signifies that the male floret only bears 
a bristle or awn, in which particular it is unlike the 
The grass is usually from two to four feet 
high, though on rich land it reaches five to seven 
feet. It starts early in spring and continues its 
growth until late, and is noted for the abundance of 
its aftermath. It is equally valued for hay, and as 
a pasture grass. The late Mr. Howard said of the 
tall oat “It deserves to be placed at the 
head of the winter grasses for the South....The 
amount of green food yielded by this grass during 
the winter is greater than that of any other grass.”’ 
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THE TALL OAT GRASS. 
during the summer. This grass has been tested 
by experienced farmers in New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Virginia, all of them assigning to it a greater 
yalue than Timothy. It may be sown upon wheat 
in the fall, or may be sown by itseif in early spring. 
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The seed is very light, and not less than tyo 
bushels should be sown to the acre. The tall oat 
grass is one of the kinds cultivated for ornament 
in England. If cut early and dried in the Shade, 
the panicles are very pleasing. 
already given, this grass has been called ‘ 


Besides the n; imes 
‘ Peruvian- 
grass,” and ‘‘ Grass of the Andes,” names to whic 
it has no claim, it being a native of Europe 




















A FODDER-SAVING MANGER. 
Manger for Cattle. 
eae 


Mr. J. W. Darrow, Columbia Co., N. Y., sends 
us a sketch of a feeding manger, shown in the en- 
graving. The bottom of the manger may be 
slightly elevated above the stable floor. The front 
of the manger is boarded up with the exception of 
a V-shaped opening four inches wide at the bot- 
tom, and two feet at the top. The side-pieces, b, b, 
are three by four-inch scantling; a ring, ¢, fur- 
vishes a suitable tying place for the halter. It is 
impossible for a cow to throw hay out under her 
feet when feeding at a manger of this kind. The 
quantity of fodder wasted, when fed from a poorly 
constructed manger, amounts to much more, in a 
than the of one properly built. 
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Mushroom Growing. 
> 

Mushrooms may be grown in almost any place 
that furnishes a rich and moist bed, and sufficient 
heat for the subterranean portion of the plants. 
Mushrooms have no use for sunshine. They are 
very extensively grown in large caves near Paris, 
Any low, propagating house, or even a cellar, the 
air of which can be kept charged with moisture 
will answer. Well fermented stable manure is best 
suited for furnishing the nourishment and required 
artificial heat for the plants. From one-fourth to 
one-third of dry loam should be mixed with the 
manure. The bed needs to be from a foot to eigh- 
teen inches thick, flat, and thoroughly packed. 
When the temperature of the bed is about seventy 
degrees, usually a week or ten days after being 
made, the spawn is introduced. Two inches of the 
surface of the bed is removed, and pieces of the 
spawn are scattered over the top, patted down with 
a spade, and the surface material returned. By 
is understood the fine filaments of the 
been dried in ‘ bricks” of 
same manner yeast is 
The subsequent work of 


single year, cost 


spawn 
mushroom, that have 
earth. In somewhat the 
preserved in a dry state. 
the mushroom bed will be the gathering of the 
crop, adding liquid manure occasionally, and keep- 
ing a moist atmosphere and an even temperature. 
Mushrooms have been grown on the floors of cel- 
lars in conical beds, in tubs and casks, in stables, 
railway arches, and in beds in the open ground. In 
short, mushroom-growing requires no greater skill 
than that: possessed by the ordinary gardener di- 
reeted in a particular direction. The mushroom 
spawn is usually kept for sale. by seedsmen, and 
a small amount for a trial bed can be procur 
ed at little expense. There is always a quick 
market for fine mushrooms in the large cities. 
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Our Most Valuable Insecticides. 
aa 

In answer to several inquiries for a list of the 
leading insecticides we say, that there are six sub- 
stances now generally in use, viz: tobacco, soap, 
hellebore, arsenic, petroleum, and pyrethrum. The 
effective part of tobacco is the narcotic principle 
called nicotine. The vapor of tobacco is found 
more effective and less injurious, than either to- 
bacco smoke or a decoction of the stems. The 
tobacco stems are used like a mulch in the garden, 
or scattered on the green-house plants. Soap is 
one of the oldest remedies. Hellebore, the root 
of Veratrum albwn, ground to powder, is useful 
for only a limited number of insect pests. It is 
the best remedy for the currant worm, and most of 
the saw flies. Arsenic is employed as Paris Green 
or London Purple, and is very effective wherever 
it is safe to use the deadly poison. Paris Green 
became popular as a remedy for the Colorado po- 
tato beetle. London Purple, an arsenical insecti- 
cide of recent introduction, is a refuse material in 
the manufacture of aniline dies. Petroleum is now 
being largely used in destroying insects, either in 
the crude state or as kerosene. Two parts of the 
substance are thoroughly mixed with one of sour 
milk, and afterwards diluted with water before 
spraying upon the infested plants. Pyrethrum has 
been in use as an insecticide for many years, under 
the name of ‘‘ Persian Insect Powder.’’ It is the 
pulverized flowers of several species of the genus 
Pyrethrum—members of the great sunflower family 
of plants. A species of Pyrethrum is now being 
largely grown in California, and furnishes ‘ Bu- 
hach,’”’ the comparatively new insecticide known 
in the trade. The pyrethrum powder acts only by 
by contact, and needs to be applied directly to the 
insects. Unlike the arsenical compounds, it is 
harmless to man and the larger animals. Other in- 
secticides employed to a limited extent are sul- 
phur; bi-sulphide of carbon, carbolic acid ; soluble 
phenyle; camphor; coal tar and gas lime. 


A New Method of Preserving Grapes in 
Winter, 


> 

We have already mentioned among other methods 
of preserving grapes, one that is practised in 
Europe. The clusters are left attached to the 
canes, and the lower ends of the canes are inserted 
in bottles of water, the bottles being so inclined 
that the clusters will hang free, without touching 
them. This method, which prevents the berries 
from shrivelling, is very successful in Europe with 
the exotic varieties of grapes. Our native grapes 
differ greatly in their keeping qualities, and while 
it may not succeed with all, we have little doubt 
that this method will preserve some varieties, and 
we have already suggested it as worthy of trial, if 
not for grapes to be marketed, at least fur those for 
family use. An English fruit-grower has improved 
upon the use of bottles, and gives his apparatus iu 











Fig. 1.—TROUGA FOR GRAPE CLUSTERS, 


the ‘Gardener’s Chronicle ’’ (Eng.) Instead of bot- 
fles, he makes use of troughs of glazed earthen- 
ware, which allow of more rapid handling and 
economizes room. The troughs are some seventeen 
inches long and about four inches in width and 
hight. Along the sides, on the inside of the troughs, 
and at a short distance below the upper edge, is a 
projecting ledge, under which the lower end of the 
cane is caught while it rests upon the opposite 
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edge of the trough, and allows the cluster of 
grapes to hang clear. These troughs may rest upon 
brackets driven into the wall of the fruit room, as 
in figure 1, which represents a trough in section, 
showing the ledge, and the manner in which the 











cane is supported. The troughs are also placed 
upon racks as in figure 2. Figure 3 shows a sec- 
tion of a single one of the troughs upon the rack, 
and allows the manner of supporting the canes to 
be seep. The troughs used here have the ledge in 
the center at /’; this allows canes to be placed 
upon both sides, as shown in figures 2 and 3. 
Of course water must be supplied as it evaporates 
from the troughs, and the temperature of the room 
should be kept as low as practicable without freez- 
ing. Those who wish to experiment upon keeping 
our grapes in this manner will probably find bot- 
tles the cheapest at first. Should the method we 
have here described be tried, wooden troughs, 
carefully put together, and thoroughly coated 
with shellac varnish, may be used, at least in the 
experiment, as a substitute for those of earthen- 





ware. The clusters should not touch one another. 
Is Cold Water Injurious to Plants? 
- ae — 


Those who study works on horticulture by dif- 
ferent writers, will discover many opposing views 
in respect to the modes of caring for, and the 
treatment of plants. The proper temperature for 
water when applied to plants, has been frequently 
discussed by different writers ; some contend that 
cool water, just drawn from a well or cistern, 
should never be showered upon plants, but that it 
should first be heated to the temperature of the 
rocm in which the plants are standing. Others, 
with equal zeal, claim that coid water will not in- 
jure the plants in the least, contending that the 
water will assume the right temperature before 
injury is done the plant. Now which is right? 
We have experimented in this matter to a consid- 
erable extent, in order to satisfy ourselves as to 
which of these two views is correct. In the 
month of December we took from our collection 
twelve large geraniums, and placed them by them- 
selves in the conservatory ; six of these we watered 
with cold water, drawn from a hydrant pipe at the 
temperature of forty-five degrees, and the other 
six were supplied with water from a barrel standing 
in the conservatory, and was of the same tempera- 
ture of the house, that is from sixty degrees to 
eighty degrees. The plants watered with the cold 
water gave little if any bloom throughout the win- 
ter, while the six geraniums watered from the 
barrel grew finely, and bloomed profusely. 

Always water your plants in winter time with 
luke-warm water, if you would have a profusion of 
flowers, and thrifty-growing plants. The water 


should be of the same temperature as the room or 
place in which the plants are kept. 
ne theory about 


There is 


it, this is a practical fact. 
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Dr. Samuel Hape, a prominent horticulturist of 
Georgia, considers the afternoon sun as having a 
marked injurious effect upon the southwest side of 
the trunks of fruit trees. The peach, when trimmed 
high, suffers greatly from this cause, especially in 
the southern climate. The bark driesup, and un- 
less timely protection is provided, the exposed 
trees slowly die from the effects of the fiery rays of 
the afternoon sun. The warming influence of the 
morning hours is sufficient to overcome the cool- 
ing action of the night, and preserve the health of 
the tree. The effect of the afternoon sun is very 
marked in blighted pear trees, the southwest side 
being usually first affected. Trees that are grown 
on hillsides sloping towards the east and southeast, 
are much less subject to the mysterious and deadly 
blight. Currant, gooseberry and raspberry plants 
are in like manner affected by exposure to the 
bright sun of the afternoon. Experiments in box- 
ing trees, especially the cherry, have been very 
successful. It is only necessary to protect the 
southwest side of the tree trunk. Dr. Hape sug- 
gests two boards nailed together lengthwise by 
their edges, and placed on the west side, as being 
sufficient to protect the tree. Where possible, trees 
may be shielded by being planted on hillsides slop- 
ing to the southeast. Low limbs will furnish 
much shade to the trunks, and may be obtained by 
proper pruning. The small fruits—currants, goose- 
berries, raspberries, etc., can b> easily protected 
from the afternoon sun by being planted on the 
east side of a fence, or other object yielding shade. 
This matter of the sun-killing of fruit trees de- 
mands the attention of all practical fruit-growers. 
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Wintering Plants in Cellars. 
<< 

Many plants, such as agaves (century plants), 
oleanders, large cactuses, etc., that have grown too 
large to be accommodated in the sitting-room or 
conservatory, can be successfully wintered in any 
moderately dry, frost-proof cellar. After placing 
these large plants in the cellar it will not be neces- 
sary to give them any water, the object being to 
keep them dormant all winter, which can be done 
by keeping the soil as dry as possible, but not so 
dry as to allow the plants to shrivel, or become 
withered. Large plants of the kinds mentioned, 
often form desirable ornaments during the summer 
time. It is impracticable, in most cases, to bring 
them into the house in winter, but they can be 
kept for years by cellaring through the winter as 
stated. Large geranium, salvia, and heliotrope 
roots, and even tea roses, and carnations, can be 
kept moderately well in the cellar by trenching 
them in dry, or moderately moist sand. Thus many 
choice specimens of these plants that we are loth to 
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Fig. 3.—SECTION OF TROUGH. 


pull up and throw away when winter approaches, 
can be successfully kept over until the next sea- 
son. It isa needless expense to purchase a stock of 
new plants for the garden every year, when we can 
winter many of the old ones iv this simple and in- 
expensive manner. The leaves of all deciduous , 
plants should be removed before they are put away 
in this manner. The foliage should remain on the 
oleanders and carnations through the winter. 
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Notes From the Pines. 
_ 


Ihave a fondness for the much divided foliage 
of the Aralias, which, as shown in our native Her- 
cules Club (Aralia spinosa), produces fine tropical 
effects. Several years ago I set out a number under 
different names, but which all proved to be forms 
of A. Chinensis. Even one that came to me under 
the all-sufficient name Dimorphanthu; Mandshuri- 
cus, turned out to be but a variety of the Chinese 





THE NEW OREOPANAX, 


Aralia. 
were back in Mandschuria and China. A recent 
*“Revue Horticole”’’ gives an engraving of one of 
the many new plants brought home from Central 
America by M. Elouard André, Oreopanar Epres- 
milianum, an own brother of the Aralias, and as it 
is likely to soon find its way to this country, the 
engraving may be properly reproduced. Its large 
divided leaves, of the richest green, give it a highly 
ornamental character, and Mr. André expresses 
the hope that it may soon be found ini all the gar- 
dens near the coast in France. Beautiful as it evi- 
dently is, if it has the spreading propensities of 
the related Aralias, I could not be induced to plant 
it. The few Aralias | have are now everywhere 
that they are not wanted. One sent its shoots 
under ground for twenty feet, and at that distance 
then came up in a rose bed, which they bid fair to 
convert into an aralia bed, and the shoots appear 
in all sorts of unexpected places elsewhere. The 
aralias are not the only plants which illustrate the 
adage: ‘‘Too much freedery begets despise.’’ I 
trust that the new Oreopanax is not a spreader, 
but, to say the least, it comes of a bad family. 
MANNING'S ELIZABETH PEAR. 

Many years ago the late Horace Greeley offered 
a prize for the best early and late fruits for general 
cultivation. Mr. Greeley’s object was to afford 
those who knew nothing about fruits, a list to aid 
them in making selections for planting a few trees. 
The choice for the best early pear was Manning’s 
Elizabeth. This caused general surprise. I was 
tolerably familiar with pears, but I did not know 
Manning’s Elizabeth. That I might make her ac- 
quaintance, I planted a tree. I now wish that I 
had planted many trees. The tree bears an abun- 
dant crop yearly. The fruit is below medium size, 
is of great beauty with its coat of yellow, carmine, 





and russet; quality best, and is ripe the middle of 

August. This award was made some twenty years 

ago; I wonder if any more trees of Manning’s 

Elizabeth have been planted since the award, than 

before it? The pear has but one fault—its small 

size, but this may be remedied in part by severe 
thinning of the clusters of young fruit. 

THE VARIEGATED ROSE OF SHARON. 

Among all the shrubs with variegated foliage, 

but few hold their beauty during our hot summers. 

One of the best and most per- 

manent shrubs of this kind is the 

Variegated Rose of Sharon ( Hi- 

biscus Syriacus, var.) The one I 

have in mind originated with the 

late Robert Buist. Its leaves are 

margined with a very clear white, 

while the green portion is very 

dark. The flowers are so very 

double that they fail toopen. It 

grows readily from cuttings, and 

bears severe pruuing. It may be 

used as an ornamental edging, or 

as an effective line in ribbou 

planting. It is perfectly hardy. 

HYACINTHUS (OR GALTONIA) 

CANDICANS, 

Some European florist exhibit- 
ed a bed of this interesting bulb 
in full bloom on the grounds of 
the Centennial Exhibition, where 
it attracted much attention. The 
next year I saw the plant in the 
grounds of a gentleman who is 
widely known asa horticulturist. 
I asked him if the bulb was 
hardy. ‘‘ Probably not,”’ 
was the reply.—‘t Have 
you tried it ?”’—‘‘ I have 
no time to waste in test- 
ing the hardiness of any 
plants from the Cape,”’ 
was his answer.—Being 
from the Cape, he as- 
sumed that it could not 
be hardy. I left out a 
part of my bulbs the 
next winter, and found 
that it was hardy. 


I planted them all, and now wish they | Plants from warm countries often unex- 


pectedly prove quite hardy in our severe 
winters, and plants that vaturally grow in 
swamps, often flovrish muca better in the 
drier soil of the garden than they do in 
their native swamps. Apropos of swamp 
plants. There is here a row twenty feet 
long or more of the Cardinal Flower 
(Lobelia cardinalis) in a dry, sandy place. 
It is a mass of searlet that can be equalled 
by but few exotics. 
THE SUNFLOWER CRAZE. 

The craze which started a few years ago, 
has not yet died out. I still see ladies 
using the common sunflowers as dress 
ornaments, or carrying them in place of 
bouquets. The plants are more frequently 
seen in gardens than formerly, and I 
recently passed a house where sunflowers 
were growing in pots. If people wish to 
make much of sunflowers, it seems a pity 
that they should select the common 
annual species, Jielianthus annuus, the 
coarsest and ugliest of the whole genus. 

There are some perennial species that are 
really handsome while growing, and better 
than the common annuals are for cut-flow 
ers. Among the best are the graceful 
sunflower (Helianthus orgyalis) and Maxi- 
millian’s sunflower (H. Marimilliani), which are six 
or eight Teet high, and when well grown, are fine 
ornamental plants. For flowers, the double 
kinds, especially that known as Helianthus globosus 
Jistulosus, are vastly superior to the common one, 


cut 


which is only fit to grow for its seeds to use as 
chicken food. The first two kinds I have named, 
being perennial, the clumps increase year by year 
in size and beauty. Their foliage is pleasing. 
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A New and Brilliant Poppy. 


The flowers of the “Poppies are very short-lived, 
both of the annual and perennial kinds. In spite 
of their fugacious character, they have in some 
kinds a brillianey of color, and in others a rich, 
crape-like texture, hardly equalled by other flowers, 
Poppies are not suited for cut flowers ; but most 
useful for making brilliant the bed where they 
The Perennial Poppies, such as Papaver ori- 
entale and its relatives, if given a back-ground of 
dark green, may be used with fine effect. The 
Annual Poppies, now less frequent in our gardens 
than formerly, are so difficult to transplant, that 
the only satisfactory method of treating them is to 
sow a bed with the seeds, and if the plants appear 
too thick, thin them where at all crowded. Iy 
thinning, ent or pineh out the superfluous plants, 
instead of pulling them, as that would disturb the 
roots of those that remain. There can scarcely 
be a more brilliant sight than‘a bed of the recent- 
ly introduced Shade-loving Poppy, Pupaver um- 
The engraving gives asingle flower three- 
fourths life-size. The plant is from one to two 
feet high, with hairy stems and much-divided 
pale-green leaves. The flowers, sometimes four 
inches across, are of the richest scarlet, which is 
made to appear still more intense in contrast with 
the large black blotch at the base of each petal, 
The flowers last but a day, but they are produced 
in such rapid succession that a bed presents a con- 
tinuous mass of bloom. If the plants, when young, 
are pinched at the top, it will make them branch. 
and produce moré numerous flowers. Anything 
more brilliant than a bed of this poppy, framed in 
the grass of a lawn, can hardly be imagined. Tt is 


grow. 
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THE SHADE- LOVING POPPY. 


claimed by some that this is a variety of the well 
known Corn Poppy (P. Fhwas), of Europe, which 
is itself an exceedingly brilliant flower, though a 
weed in grain fields of England and the Continent. 
The Corn Poppy has given some double varieties 
that are very showy. Some varieties of the common 
garden or Opium Poppy are exceedingly double, 
and present a great variety of colors. If treated as 
above, they may be used on the lawn with fine effect. 
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Fall or Holland Bulbs. 


THOMAS SHEEHAN, 
> 

That class of plants known as Fall or Holland 
Bulbs, includes hyacinths, jonquils, 
tulips, narcissuses, snow-drops, and several less 
known kinds. These bulbs are grown in Holland 
in immense quantities, the soil and climate of that 
eountry being peculiarly favorable to them, and 
they are annually imported into this country in 
great numbers. Autumn is the time to set them 
out: any time from the first of 
October to the middle of De- 
cember. Tulips, jonquils, nar 
cissuses,and hyacinths, should 
be planted four inches deep, 
and eight inches apart each 
way $ the snow-drops and ero- 
cuses two inches deep, and six 
inches apart. All of the above 
pamed bulbs are entirely 
hardy, and will stand in the 
ground without any surface 
protection through the sever- 
est winters. Some go to the 
trouble of covering the sur- 
face with leaves or other litter 
for protection, but this is en- 
tirely unnecessary. A very 
pretty effect may be had where 
one has a large number of 
bulbs, by selecting the differ- 
ent colors and planting each 
color in a row by itself, so that 
when they blossom, there will 
be ribbon-lines of red, white, 
blue, or yellow, as the case 
may be. Or,if one hasa large 
number of beds of different 
shapes, cut so as to form a 
design of some kind, each see 
tion may be planted with a 
different color (hyacinths are 
the best for this work), and 
when all come into bloom in 
April, the effect will be most 
charming. We _ tried this 
“massing” of the differently 
colered bulbs one year, in a 
* design’ of one hundred dif- 
ferent sections of all conceiv- 
able shapes, planting the bulbs 
so that when in blossom, the 
whole would present a har- 
monious effect. It would be 
hard to conceive of a more at- 
tractive sight than that pre- 
sented by all those bulbs in 
full bloom in early April, when 
every thing else :ooked barren 
and cheerless. They were ad- 
mired by every one who saw 
them. Bulbs of this character 
bloom and pass away in season 
to allow room for other plants 
to be set out. These may be 
set between the rows of bulbs, 
and not disturb them in the 
least. Any of the above named 
bulbs are especially desirable 
for house culture in winter. 
Make an oblong box, say four feet in length, 
fifteen inches wide, and twelve deep, fill this 
With fine, rich loam, then plant a row of hya- 
cinths in the centre, and on each side of this plant 
a row of either snow-drops or crocuses, water thor- 
oughly, and set away in a dark, cool place. In 
three weeks remove the box into the full light, 
water freely, and they will grow and bloom through- 
out the winter. If the box can be set near a front 
Window, the flowers will make a pretty display. 

These bulbs can be started in pots, or glasses 
filled with water, and treated in the same manner 
as stated above. Place a single bulb of hyacinth 
in each pot or glass. Four-inch pots filled nearly 
to the top with soil, and the bulb set in and pressed 
down, so that nothing but the crown is above 
ground, is all that is necessary. The same bulbs 


crocuses, 





can be used a number of years, but they are not so 
good as fresh ones, which should be obtained each 
year if possible. After the bulbs are through 
blooming, they may be left in the soil until spring. 
—-——_— 
De Lancey’s Pine. 
mo 
Arsong the noted trees in the vicinity of New 
York City is DeLancey’s Pine. In view of the prob- 
able rapid increase of the city in the near future, a 
commission was appointed by the State Legislature 


A FAMOUS OLD PINE TREE. 
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to select lands for public parks well .in advance of 
the time when these pleasure grounds should be 
required. Among other lands selected were those 
bordering on the river Bronx. This is 2 tract, a 
large portion of which in its native wildness rivals 
the Adirondack region. Here was the home of De 
Lancey, whose house was oecupied by Washington. 
Though the house has been burned, there. still 
‘* Stands high in solitary state. 
De Lancey’s ancient pine.” 

Tlie tree has long, naked branches usually seen 
in the White Pine when of great age, giving it the 
aspect shown in the engraving, reproduced from 
drawine's made for the ParkCommissioners. It is for- 
tunate that the conversion of this tract into a park 
will preserve this tree to be admired by future 
generations, as it has been by those of the past. 
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After a fruit has attained its full size, and received 
from the tree all the nutriment that can conduce 
to its perfection, it is fully mature and then makes 
preparation for dropping. This is especially seen 
in the pear, in which the hold upon the tree, so to 
speak, is lessened, and if the fruit be gently raised 
to a horizontal position, the stem parts from the 
tree by a clean fracture. In the peach and some 
other fruits, decay soon follows maturity, while in 
the Russet apples it does not 
occur until at the end of sey- 
eral months. Among apples 
and pears we find a great dif- 
ference in the rapidity with 
which decay takes place. In 
some it occurs in a few days 
after maturity, and it is use- 
less to try to keep these. They 
are called early varieties, and 
must be disposed of as soon 
as possible after they are ma- 
ture. The late varieties of ap- 
ples and pears afford no ex- 
ception to the statement that 
fruits commence to decay soon 
after they are mature. This 
decay is very slow, but not 
the less certain. In keeping 
such fruits we endeavor to 
retard and prolong the process 
as much as possible. There is 
a certain point in the process 
of decay at which these fruits 
are best suited for use. We 
call it ripeness or mellowness, 
and say that the fruit is in 
‘eating condition.’? When 
fruit reaches this condition, 
destructive decay or rotting 
soon follows. After late ap- 
ples are stored for the winter, 
the gradual decay, of which 
we have spoken, commences. 
Important changes are going 
on within the fruit. It ab- 
sorbs oxygen from the air of 
the room, and gives off car- 
bonie acid gas. Another 
change results in the forma- 
tion of water, which is given 
off as moisture. The taking 
up of oxygen by the fruit, 
and the giving off of carbonic 
acid, in a short time so vitiate 
the atmosphere of the room in 
which the fruit is kept, that 
it will at once extinguish a 
candle, and destroy animal 
life. An atmosphere of this 
kind tends to preserve the 
fruit. There being little or no 
oxygen left in the air of the 
room, the process of decay is 
arrested. Hence it is desira- 
ble that the room be air-tight, 
in order to maintain such an 
atmosphere. The production 
of carbonic acid shows that 
the cellar in a dwelling is an 
improper place for storing fruit. When the gas is 
present in the air in sufficient proportion, it causes 
death, and a very small quantity will cause head- 
ache, listlessness, and other unpleasant effects. 
No doubt that many of the troubles attributed to 
malaria, are due to the gases from vegetables and 
fruits stored in the cellar. A fruit cellar should be 
underneath some other building than the dwel- 


ling, or a fruit house may be built entirely above 
ground. A house to keep fruit properly must be 


built upon the principle of arefrigerator. Its walls, 
floor, and ceiling, should be double, and the space 
between them filled with saw-dust. The doorsand 
windows should be double, and as light is undesir- 
able, the windows are to be provided with shutters. 
There should be a small stove for use, if needed, 
to keep a proper temperature in severe weather. 
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Curtain for Stained Glass Window. 


The half curtain seen in the engraving, is used 
where the upper half of the window is stained glass, 
and the lower half plain. Embroider a piece of 
pongee for the front of the curtain, with some 
delicate pattern in bright shades of silk. Line it 
with the pongee, and finish at the bottom with 















































A HALF-WINDOW CURTAIN. 


fringe the color of the material used, and hang it 
on a small rod with rings. It will work nicely 
on a stout wire with small brass rings, and be 
much less expensive than the rod generally used. 
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Table Etiquette. 
—<>-_— 

Manners at the table depend in a great measure 
upon one’s surroundings. The way in which food 
is served has an important influence upon children 
in the forming of their habits. A proper care 
in laying the table at each meal with neatness 
and order, with the same service when the family 
only are present, as when there are visitors, gives 
ease and manners to all, should unexpected com- 
pany arrive at time of meals. A lady remarked to 
a friend a few days ago: ‘You must be very 
much worn out, for it is noticed that you have had 
company almost all the time this summer.’’—‘‘ Oh, 
no,” was the reply, ‘‘ we enjoy it ; we never change 
anything, and try to have our table ready for com- 
pany all the time.” The spotless table linen, 
clean glass, and bright silver, often seen in that 
lady’s dining room, prove her words to be true. 

Americans have long been held up to ridicule 
by foreigners, and justly too, for their habits of 
“cramming” the food. This is true, not only of 
business men who rush into a restaurant, often 
standing about a counter like so many animals, 
waiting to be fed as quickly as possible, but also 
ladies and children do much the same thing at home. 

A true lady or gentleman presiding at the home 
table, will be known by the quiet, gentle manners, 
together with a constant care for others, suiting 
each one’s taste as far as possible, with few words 
about it. If there be a servant in waiting, she 
should be: controlled by looks rather than words, 
or better, she should be so trained to her duties 
before coming into the dining room that she will 
seldom need any directions there. When the 
bell calls her in, she will fill each one’s glass with 
water; then pass the butter on a small tray to the 
left of each one, that all may help themselves, 
then the bread—some cut bread in squares and 
place them on each one’s napkin. Soup, fish, and 
meat, if used in courses, or alone, are served in 
the same way. Vegetables are placed upon the 
tray in the vegetable dish, and every one helps 
himself. Before desert is brought in, the table is 





cieared and the cloth brushed free from crumbs. 
It is desirable that these rules should be carried 
out at the simplest table. If there is but one ser- 
vant for all the house work, she should understand 
that this is one of her most important duties, and 
she should be required to have her hair neatly 
brushed, and her calico dress, collar, and white 
apron always ready for this service. A constant 
jumping up from the table by any of the family for 
one thing and another, is a great annoyance to all. 

Breakfast being necessarily an informal meal, 
there is less ceremony than at dinner. Fruit, if 
used, stands upon the table; as all the family can 
seldom be present at the same time, other things are 
kept hot in the kitchen and brought to the guests 
as they arrive. An English family that entertains 
with bountiful hospitality, serves breakfast to their 
guests at any hour of the morning, but in a private 
family guests should observe the rules of courtesy 
by adapting themselves to the breakfast hour, as 
also to all other customs of the family they are 
visiting, as delays of this kind often make a deal of 
trouble and extra work. 

Nothing is so suitable for a dinner table-cloth 
and napkins as pure white damask. For breakfast 
and lunch red damask looks well and washes 
admirably, but colored embroideries on white, or 
any elaborate work where changes for washing are 
so often made, seem altogether unsuitable. 
Flowers are a pretty adornment for the table, but 
they should not be profuse. A slender vase at 
each end of the table with flowers of a single kind, 
with their leaves, are much prettier than bouquets 
of mixed colors. A very desirable addition to the 
table is a small tea-kettle of copper, bronze, or 
polished brass, with its alcohol lamp, to keep the 
water at boiling point all through the breakfast or 
tea. It costs from two to eight dollars. The hot 
water is used to heat the cups before pouring the 
tea or coffee, and to regulate its strength. 

Many rules for good table manners will occur to 
all who are observant, and the best way to inform 
one’s self is to watch carefully those who are 
considered as models of polite behavior, and copy 
their habits in this respect. ETHEL STONE. 

= — 
A Table Jardiniere. 
> 

The very pretty and novel jardiniere for the table 
shown in the engraving, is made of six pieces of 
thin wood neatly glued together, and a board fitted 
in for the bottom. When made of oak it can be left 


A JARDINIERE FOR THE TABLE. 


the natural color of the wood or gilded, but if of 
pine, paint it black or brown. Paint some objects 
on the sides in colors, which will harmonize with 
the plants that are to be held. After the flower- 
pot is placed in, lay moss over the top to conceal 
it from view. If large brass-headed nails are 
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A New Photograph Receiver, 


The hanging receiver for photographs seen in 
the engraving, is made of dark-brown plush, with 
forget-me-nots embroidered in light blue. — First 
cut out the foundation or back, which should be of 
heavy paste-board, 
seven and a half 
inches wide, and as 
long as desired. It 
can be half as long 
again the one 
here _ illustrated. 
The pieces for the 
outside are seven 
and a half inches 
wide, the top cut in 
squares measuring \ 
an ineh and a half 
each way, and long 
enough to lap over 
one another. The 
forget-me-not spray 
on the top of each 
piece should be em- 
broidered before it 
is covered. Baste 
the plush neatly on 
the paste-board,and 
line it with light 
blue silk or Silesia. 
When all the flaps 
are finished in this 
manner, sew them 
firmly to the plush- 
covered back. If 
the spraysare paint- 
ed instead of em- 
broidered, it can be done better after it is all 
finished. Fasten the top to a brass banner-roé, 
and hang the receiver with a light blue silk cord. 
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A PHOTOGRAPH RECEIVER, 


How to Make Good Pickles, 


It is the duty of every housekeeper to make, or 
see made, the pickles to be used in her family. To 
this end (if she does not know how), she should 
learn to make an eatable pickle—one she knows 
contains nothing injurious. There is a principle in 
everything ; that of canning fruit is to expel the 
air by means of heat and expansion, and then keep 
the air out by means of rubber and glass, tin and 
solder. The principle of pickling is to reduce the 
fruit or vegetable by means of salt or boiling, and 
then supply the waste or displacement by vinegar. 
Experience has taught us, that fruit and vegetables 
of all kinds will keep perfectly in vinegar, if cer- 
tain principles are understood and intelligently fol- 
lowed. You must have good, strong vinegar ; take 
whatever trouble is necessary to secure it. Be wil- 
ling to follow a recipe in which you have confi- 
dence. Many fail, because they will not be exact. 
They guess at the measurements. Being short of 
sugar, they use less, but having plenty of spice, 
a double allowance is thrown in. Instead of taking 
the kettle from the fire at the boiling point, the 
vinegar is allowed to boil until the strength is quite 
gone out of it. This inexactness is all wrong. 


CUCUMBER PICKLE.—We will suppose you have 
five hundred small, green cucumbers. Wash them 
at once, rejecting any that are soft in spots. Place 
them in a jar, and pour over enough well salted 
water to cover them. The color is better if the 
brine is cool, about a pint of sait to a gallon of 
water is the rule, well dissolved and mixed. Let 
them stand twenty-four hours, but not longer; 
better only twelve hours than too long. If bubbles 
arise on the water it is time to take them out, as 
the flavor will spoil. Let them drain or wipe them 
dry. Take as much vinegar as you used of water 
to cover them. Spice it well with mustard, capsi- 
cum, whole ginger, allspice, and a little mace, but 
use no cloves or cinnamon, as these latter discolor 
and spoil the flavor to most tastes. To every gal- 
lon allow a piece of alum, the size of a hickory 
nut or a trifle larger. Let the vinegar and spice 


used for feet, the jardiniere will be finished. | come to a boil, and pour it over the cacumbers in@ 
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narrow-mouthed crock. Keep in a cellar or a cool 
room covered with a crock-lid. A little sugar, say 
a quarter pound, will help to make the pickles 
keep, and in time it strengthens the vinegar. fhe 
mixed spices of the stores are usually good. 

ManGoEs.—Take young, green, smooth-skinned 
musk-melons, not larger than three inches in 
diameter, cut out a piece and remove the seeds ; 
fill in with any small vegetables, and tie on the lid. 
Place the melons in brine, and afterwards drain 
and pickle them exactly as for cucumbers, using 
mustard seed a little more freely, a half teaspoon- 
ful in each melon before tying on the lid. 

Onion PickLE.—Use small onions; peel them, 
and place in brine for twenty-four hours ; after- 
wards drain very dry, and pickle as for cucumbers. 

CAULIFLOWER.—The principle is the same ; cover 
with salt water, restore to crispness with spiced 
vinegar and a trifle of alum, 

Rep CaBBaGe.—Cut in neat, even slices, sprinkle 
salt on the layers and let stand over night, rinse off 
the calt, drain dry, and pour over spiced vinegar 
and cover. Remember a little alum, not too much, 
is necessary to make it crisp. 

Hiepon.—This is an old-fashioned favorite. Mix- 
ed vegetables of any desirable kind are cut in fine 
clices, and treated the same as red cabbage. 

GREEN TOMATO PIcKLES.—Take green tomatoes, 
slice evenly and finely with or without sliced onion. 
To one gallon allow two quarts of vinegar, well 
spiced with cloves, cinnamon, and ground mustard, 
with a half pound of sugar added. 

PIcKLED PEACHES.—We now come to another 
order of pickle, requiring entirely different treat- 
ment. The principle is the same, however, though 
instead of reducing with salt, heat is used. To 
seven pounds of peaches allow one quart of vine- 
gar, and three or four pounds of sugar, white or 
brown, spiced with cinnamon and cloves, whole, if 
convenient, if not, the ground will do, though not 
as good. Bring the vinegar to a boil, adding a few 
peaches, when reduced a little take out and add 
more. When done, pour the juice over the whole. 

PIcKLED PLuMs.—These are made very much the 
same as peaches, though you may vary, if you wish, 
by boiling the vinegar three successive days, and 
pouring over the fruit. Crab apples, cherries, pears, 
or any tree fruit may be pickled in this way. Re- 
member, that for vegetables use salt, vinegar, 
alum, and any spice, excepting cloves and cinna- 
mon, and for fruit use a quart of vinegar to three 
or four pounds of sugar, with cloves and cinnamon 
as spices to suit the taste. AUnT HATTIE. 
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Our Sleeping Rooms. 
LUCY RANDOLPH FLEMING. 
> 

A physician of note says, ‘‘we hear a great talk 
about malaria now-a-days, but there is more ma- 
laria to be found in most modern bedchambers 
than anywhere else.”” Persons who are moderate- 
ly intelligent on other topics, appear to have small 
thought, or that very perverted, on the subject of 
hygiene in their sleeping rooms, and especially 
those occupied by children. The ventilation of a 
bedchamber cannot be too carefully attended to; 
and, as says Horace Mann, “ seeing the atmosphere 
is forty miles deep all around the globe, it is a use- 
less piece of economy to breathe it more than 
once.” Yet nine mothers out of ten will carefully 
close all the windows, ‘for fear of colds and night 
air,” and leave two or three children to sleep in a 
stifling atmosphere, and see no connection be- 
tween the colds and throat troubles they have, 
and the vitiated air she compels them to breathe 
night after night. Let the morning air and sun- 
shine into the bedroom as soon as possible after 
the occupants have risen; and if there is no sun- 
shine, and it is not. raining, let in the air. Do 
not make up beds too soon after they are vacated. 
You may get your house tidied sooner, but it is 
neither cleanly nor healthful to snugly pack up bed 
clothing until the exhalations of the sleepers’ 
bodies have been removed by exposure to the air. 
Look carefully after the wash-stand and the vari- 





ous utensils belonging thereto. The soap-dishes 
and tooth-brush mugs cannot be kept too serupu- 
Jously clean. All slops and foul water should be 
emptied very promptly. Wash out and sun all 
pitchers, glasses, and whatever vessel are used in 
the sleeping room. Never allow water, or stale 
bouquets of flowers to stand for days in the spare 
chamber after the departure of a guest. Towels 
that have seen used should be promptly removed, 
and no soiled clothing allowed to hang or aceumu- 
late about the room. Closets opening into a sleep- 
ing apartment are often the receptacles of soiled 
clothes, shoes, ete., and become fruitful sources of 
bad air, particularly where there are small children. 
After such places the housewife should look with 
a keen eye for objectionable articles, and remove 
them with an unsparing hand. I have encountered 
such closets, in which one might find all the odors 
traditionally belonging to the city of Cologne—any 
one of which was enough to suggest ideas of dis- 
ease-germs. 

Even so innocent a piece of furniture as the 
bureau, may by carelessness become the recipient 
of articles, which may taint the air of your bed- 
chamber. Damp and soiled combs and brushes 
are not only unsightly and disgusting, but lying 
soiled and unaired from day to day, will certainly 
contribute to evil air and odors, as will also 
greasy and highly scented hair ribbons, etc. Never 
lay freshly laundried clothes upon the bed; nor 
air the same in your bedroom, if possible to do so 
elsewhere. Do not hesitate to light a fire on cool 
mornings and evenings; and if so fortunate as to 
have an open fire-place, you possess a grand means 
of comfort and ventilation in the bedchamber. 





A Corner Medicine Cabinet. 


The Hanging Cabinet, shown in the engraving, 
can be made very ornamental. The case is of black 
walnut with panels of light wood. Wild roses are 
painted on one panel, and rushes on the other. 
There are three shelves to hold vials. Below is a 
drawer for court plaster, pieces of linen, string, 
ete. A lambrequin of velveteen, embroidered and 


























A MEDICINE CABINET, 


edged with fringe, gives a handsome finish to the 
cabinet, while the top can be used as a shelf fora 
vase or other ornamental object. The lamp may be 
there during the day. Much time and suffering 
may be saved if a medicine cabinet is close at hand, 
well stocked with standard remedies and such other 
things, as are important in cases of illness. Label 
every bottle or package plainly, and keep nothing 
of a poisonous nature among household remedies. 








Shoe-Case and Bag for Soiled Linen. 


The articles as seen in the engravings may be 
of almost any material, cretonne or calico being 
preferred, as they shed the dust. To make the 
shoe-case shown in figure 1, take a piece of the 
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Fig. 1.—A SHOE-CASE, 


goods double for the back, twenty-four inches 
long and seventeen wide. The piece of which the 
pockets are formed is thirty-three inches long, and 
ten inches wide, also made double. Stitch two 
pieces four and a half inches from the outside 
edge, which make a place for the pasteboard. 
Cut the pasteboard eight 
by ten inches, and slip it 
in place ; plait the spaces 
which are left at each 
side to fit the back, and 
baste on the pockets. 
The flaps are made the 
width of the back, and 
seven and a half inches 
deep. Bind them with 
braid and baste in place, 
afterwards bind it all 
round with braid, and 
sew pieces on each pock- 
et by which to tie it up. 
The bag for soiled linen 
(ig. 2), is made of two 
straight pieces sewed to- 
gether all round, stitch- 
ing it twice across the top. Cut a slit in the front, 
and bind it with braid. Hang the bag with braid. 
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Have More Salads.—Their Healthfulness, 


Probably no people use so few salads as the 
Americans. Here Lettuce is by a large majority 
regarded as}]the one plant to be used as a salad, 
and this is most frequently dressed with sugar and 
vinegar. The primary reason why we should use 
more salads, is their healthfulness. Sailors upon 
long voyages and soldiers on service on the frontier, 
subsist largely upon salted meats, and are afflicted 
with that most distressing disease—scurvy. A 
supply of fresh vegetables at once effects a cure. 
The antiscorbutic (against scurvy) action of vege- 
tables is well established, and is supposed to be 
due to the saline matters they contain. In cook- 
ing vegetables, a large share of these saiine con- 
stituents are removed, which is supposed to ac- 
count for the fact, that raw vegetables are’ more 
effective than cooked in the cure of scurvy. In 
the early days of California mining, scurvy was a 
common disease, and the miners gladly paid a dol- 
lar a-piece for potatoes, which they sliced in vine- 
gar and ate raw. Farmer’s families, especially 
those who live a long distance from markets, of 
necessity live largely upon salted meats. This diet 
produces incipient scurvy, as is often manifested 
in defective teeth, bad breath, and a colorless 
skin, accompanied by an inordinate desire for 
pickles and acids generally. Have more salads. 





Fig. 2.—A CLOTHES BAG. 
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Caught in the Battle. 
A VIRGINIAN, 
> 

“Now, Uncle Edward,’’ said Tom and Bessie 
Grayland, ‘‘ the last time you were here we asked 
you to tell us a story, and you said that you hadn’t 
time then, but would do so when you came to see 
us again ; so put away your paper and tell usa 
good one.””—‘“‘ So I did,’’ replied their uncle ; ‘‘and 
if you will be attentive, I will relate an incident 
that happened in the first year of the civil war, 
which you have read about in your school history. 

“In the wilds of the southern Alleghanies, there 
once lived a boy and girl whom I shall 
now call Will and Nellie. Unlike you two 
youngsters — who 
have been to the 
great cities, where 
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all farewell, saying it was necessary for him to re- 
turn immediately. 
the top of the high rail fence, and watched him as 
he passed up the steep, shady road, until he arrived 
at a place where it made a quick turn, taking 
off his cap he waved it several times over his head, 
and a moment Jater the dark trees completely hid 
him from view. Then they got off the fence and 
began questioning their mother, who seemed great 
ly worried over something. She told them that a 
great Union army was marching to take the moun- 
tain, and their father had permission to come and 
direct her what to doin case of danger. The boy 
and girl must not venture far from home for fear 
something might happen to them. Will and Nellie 
did not always heed their mother’s advice, and 
the following morning Will proposed to go to 
the top of the mountain and see their father. ‘TI 
tell you, Nell,’ he said, coaxingly, ‘you'll see a 
Leap you don’t know what it is; you just ought 
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what to do, they were suddenly startled by a dig. 


Will and Nellie climbed to | charge of guns ina distant part of the mountain, 


‘Oh, the Unions!’ they said, and filled with ter 
ror they turned, and made a desperate effort to find 
the road which they meant to follow home, not. 
knowing that each step they took was taking them 
directly from it. The firing had now become very 
frequent, and was not confined to any particular 
part of the mountain, but seemed to be all around; 
and then began the booming cf cannon, which 
| would, for the time, drown the clatter of musketry, 
| and cause the whole mountain to tremble from top 
to bottom, as with the shock of an earthquake, 
‘***Come on fast, Nell, let’s find the road and 
get home!’ said Will.—‘ Oh, we’ll be killed '’ cried 
Nellie, as she hurried along at his side. For a 
| while there seemed to be a pause in the firing, but 
in a few minutes it was renewed very near, and 
| suddenly there was a rustling noise among the dry 
! leaves, a swaying to and fro of the dense under- 
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ON THE PICKET LINE AT NIGHT. 


you walked the streets and saw . huge ships—these 
tow-headed children had never seen anything of 
the outside world. Their principal amusements 
were hunting wild flowers on the mountain side, 
chasing butterflies up and down the lonely road, 
and fishing for minnows and craw-fish in a little 
brook that flowed through the orchard. After 
awhile came the great war, and Will’s and Ne!- 
lie’s father was drafted into the Southern service. 
Away up on the top of a high mountain his regi- 
ment was intrenched, and one time he took Will 
up with him, and the boy had wonderful things to 
tell Nellie when he got home, about the immensc 
earthworks all bristling with cannon and bayonets, 
One day they were much surprised to see their 
father come home. It was nothing unusual for 
him to visit his family on Sundays, but this day 
was no Sunday, and why he came was then a mys- 
tery, After remaining a short time he bade them 
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to see all of those cannons and guns,’—‘ But sup- 
pose the other soldiers come while we are up there, 
then what would we do?’ inquired Nellie.—‘ Oh, 
you needn’t be afraid of them,’ said Will, ‘ we'll 
be back long before they can get here.’ Nellie 
hesitated for a while, but finally W<Il’s glowing 
description of the things she would sec, overcame 
her disposition to remain at home, and she willing- 
ly consented to accompany him. Up, up, up, 
they went, until the long windings became very 
tiresome, particularly to Nellie. Will, in order 
to facilitate the ascent, suggested that it would be 
much easier to go directly up, instead of following 
the long, winding road. This they attempted, and 
walked and walked, and still the top which they 
every minute hoped to reach, seemed as far off as 
ever. They reached the top, but alas! it was not 
the top they sought, only a spur of the mountain. 
They were lost. While they stood there wondering 


growth, and a large number of men in blue clothes 
and with bright guns swept by. A few of them 
appeared to see the children, for they looked to- 
ward them wonderingly, but of course could not 
render them any assistance. ‘That’s the Unions,’ 
said Nellie, erying bitterly, and Will, no longer 
able to restrain himself, also gave way to tears. 
Away went the soldiers up the rough mountain 
side, and Will and Nellie saw some of them fall, 
as volley after volley was poured among them; and 
every now and then a big bomb, with its fiery 
trail, screamed by in its lofty flight over the trees 
On, on they wandered, over fallen timber and huge 
rocks, and through deep ravines, until the day was 
nearly spent, and still the battle raged, but ata 
long distance from them. All at once they came 
upon a wounded soldier. They é@rew back in hor- 
ror, but when they saw the poor dying man beckon 
to them, they summoned all their courage, went 
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up to him, and asked him what they could do for 


him. He pulled his canteen from around his neck, 
and pointing toa place where he could see water 
dripping from some stones, asked them in a tone 


scarcely above a whisper, if they wouldn’t go and 


fillit for him. They took it eagerly and went, and 
in a few minutes returned with it filled with clear, 
cold water. The soldier put it to his parched lips 
and took a long draught, which seemed to refresh 
him greatly. He then caught Nellie by the hand 
and drew her closely to him, and told her thai, he 
was dying, but for her not to be afraid of him; that 
she reminded him of his own little girl that he had 
left away in the North. ‘She will soon be a little 
orphan,’ he said, ‘and I want you to write to her 
and tell her about finding her dying father on the 
pattle-field, and how you carried him water and re- 
mained at his side, comforting him in the last 
hours of his life.’ He said her name was Nora 
Laywood, and that she lived in Portland, Maine. 
These words were scarcely audible, and were the 
last the poor soldier ever uttered, for in ashort time 
after he spoke to them he was dead. Then Will 
and Nellie crossed the powder-begrimed hands 
over his breast, for they were not afraid of him 
now, but had become much attached to him, placed 
his musket and canteen by his side, and then went 
in search of the road, all the while fearing that 
they would have to remain in the woods during the 
night. Just as it was getting dark they came toa 
road, which they supposed would be the one that 
would lead them home, and they began the ascent in 
ahurry. How ghostly all the stumps and high rocks 
looked, and what a death-like stillness reigned ! 
Not even the accustomed hoot of an owl relieved 
the monotonous sileace ; no night-roaming animals 
ran across the way, for the noise of battle had 
frightened them all to their hiding places, from 
which they yet feared to venture. Will and Nel- 
lie imagined, that certain trees and turns in the 
road looked familiar, and ran along in hopeful ex- 
pectation of soon reaching home, when a gruff 
‘Halt ! who goes there ?’ suddenly filled them with 
terror. They stopped and looked, but as it was 
now real dark, they at first saw no one, but the 
next instant a man with a musket in his hand step- 
ped into the middle of the road, and again repeat- 
ed the command. They now knew that he was a 
picket, and they had a great dread of pickets, for 
they had heard of persons being shot by them, so 
they sprang in among the trecs, hoping to escape 
him by going around him ; but the woods were so 
dark and gloomy, that they were afraid to attempt 
it, and so huddled together at the roots of a large 
tree, with the intention of passing when it grew 
darker. By this time the picket had seen that they 
were nothing but little children, and called out to 
them to come to him, but his voice was so loud and 
harsh, that they nestled the closer to each other, 
and trembled all the more. The picket waited a 
while to see if they would answer his summons, 
and as they did not, he walked up the road and 
entered the woods at the exact place where they 
did, and called again, but still there was no reply. 
Then he drew a match from his pocket and lighted 


.a piece of bark, which he held up while he looked 


cautiously around. He quickly saw them, and 
walked up to them, although his voice was gruff he 
spoke very kindly, and led them to where his com- 
rades were. They told the pickets of their day’s 
experience, and tried to explain to them the loca- 
tion of their home. The pickets were deeply in- 
terested in all they told them, and when they said 
they were tired and sleepy, they gave them blankets 
in which they wrapped themselves, and lay down 
and slept until morning. They then took break- 
fast with the pickets, bade them good-bye, and 
continued on down the mountain. When they ar- 
rived at the foot, instead of their own home, 
they were surprised to find themselves in a strange 
community ; but seeing 2 house they went to it, 
and the family that lived there knew them, and 
had them sent to their home, which was several 
miles away. The next day tidings came telling of 
their father’s death, for he had been shot down in 
the battle, and Will and Nellie never saw him 
afterward, for he was buried in the trenches. 

“And did Nellie ever write to Nora?” inquired 
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Tom.—*‘ Yes, Nellie wrote to Nora, and told about 
her and Will being lost in the mountains during 
a battle, and all about finding her wounded father ; 
and Nora replied, saying how glad she was that 
they escaped being hurt, and how thankful she was 
to them for having been so kind to her poor 
father, and to remain with him until he died. Now 
who do you think Nellie was? Weil she is now 
your mother, and Will is your Uncle Edward.” 


ee 
What are Shrimps? 
age 

I suppose that all the boys and girls old enough 
to read, have, all over the country, scen the ac- 
count of the Greely Expedition. You have read 
how this party struggled against cold and starva- 
tion, and after a large number had perished, the 
few who remained alive were rescued by the relief 
ships sent out to bring them back. One of the ac- 
counts states that at one time the men were kept 
from starving by shrimps, which were so very 
small, that a pint of them contained several thou- 
sands. One of my young friends wishes to know 
about shrimps. You may be sure that he lives far 
inland, for did he reside near salt water, he would 
know shrimps, and may even have eaten them. 
The kinds of shrimps are very numerous, some as 
large as one’s finger, are much esteemed as food, 
and in their season are offered in the markets. A 
much smaller kind, found all along the coast, is 
the Bait Shrimp, and much used by fishermen as 
bait in angling in both salt and fresh water. Still 
smaller shrimps are known as sand-hoppers, from 
their jumping motions. It is impossible to say 
which of the many shrimps were eaten by the Arctic 
party; it was probably some small kind peculiar 








THE COMMON BAIT SHRIMP. 


to the frozen regions. Those who have seen 
lobsters or even the little craw-fish common in 
fresh water streams and ditches, and often called 
“crabs” by the youngsters, can have an idea of 
the general appearance of a shrimp, and the en- 
graving of the Bait Shrimp here given, will also help 
to show what the creatures were like that helped 
sustain the lives of those brave men. THE Doctor. 





Illustrated Rebus Puzzle.—Find a name for 
each of the eleven pictures in the first puzzle, and 
arrange the names so as to give a zig-zag. The zig-zag 
will form the name of the Member of Congress who 
proposed George Washington for commander in chief 
of the Continental Army. The second puzzie gives the 
name of the stream on which the American Army 
encamped for a time in 1777. 
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The Transposition Rebus,—This is read like 


the ordinary rebus, and the letters enclosed in circles 
when transposed give the sur-name of the author quoted. 
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Do You Know My Boarders? 





My boarders came to me in a little box, as gray- 
ish-looking eggs, about the size of common pin- 
heads. They were placed on a long table in the 
sitting-room, and as hatching time approached, the 
tiny eggs, which were thickly strown over pieces of 
pasteboard, became whiter and more transparent, 
and we expected to see snow-white insects come 
from them. Our surprise was great, one morning, 
to find a lot of jet-black specks moving about in 
the box! Whether they moved serpent-like or 
with tiny legs, we could not see, hut somehow 
they found their way to a few mulberry leaves 
which had been placed near, and went to making 
small holes in them. Indeed, eating seemed to be 
the chief end for which they had_left their egg 
homes, and so long as fresh leaves were abundant, 
the little specks were not disposed to wander from 
the place of their birth. Thus it was for five days; 
then, when fresh leaves were given them, they 
would not eat or crawl! They were not dead, but 
asleep, and changing their coats. The next day 
they awoke one by one, and leaving their small 
black garments on the dry leaves, in neat-fitting, 
lighter-colored coats, they crawled to fresh leaves, 
and began to eat with an apparently added relish. 
They were now a little larger, and small feet could 
be seen as they walked over the leaves. They 
dined often and long, and after a short rest, would 
eat again, making large holes in the leaves. They 
found in the mulberry both food and drink, and 
would crawl from a drop of water ona leaf, as 
though they feared drowning in its depths. 

With all their greediness for food, my boarders 
were rather sensitive to the cold, and for their 
comfort the temperature of the sitting-room was 
kept at between seventy and eighty degrees. The 
leaves that were not eaten, withered rapidly, there- 
fore, five or six times from early morning to late 
in the evening, a fresh supply of food was given. 

My one hundred boarders were fast increasing in 
size, and required more and more room on my 
table. They slept three times more in the course 
of six weeks. They would crawl as high as possi- 
ble on the leaves and branches, and raising their 
heads in the air, go to sleep. The last coats were 
really fine white summer suits. The boarders 
were all fn neat fitting buttonless dresses, and 


- were ready for dinner at a moment’s warning. 


They were now almost as wide as my little fin- 
ger, and three inches in length. These fat worms: 
had four pair of legs each, and three pair of false 
legs in front, with which they clung to the branches, 
They developed much curiosity, especially when 










tree, it slowly raised itself to look over the edge of 
a branch to the ground, elevated its head apparently 
to examine the hight of the tree, then looked be- 
hind, before and beside it, still standing in one 
spot. Ten minutes’ examination seemed to satisfy, 
and then down went its head to eating as fast as 
though determined to make up for lost time. 

** But of what use are such gluttonous boarders?’’ 
asks the reader. Well, of what use is your pretty 
silk scarf and ribbons, or your blue silk dress ? 

My boarders at length had eaten enough, and 
went hunting about for places to spin themselves 
little silken nests. Some of them climbed to the 
top of a branch and began there to spin ; others 
crawled into round cells made of pastebouard, and 
two or three were so foolish as to spin from leaf to 
leaf without apparently knowing how to make a 
nest at all. But when the latter were shut up in 
small boxes, they went about their nests, and in 
three days had them all made and were shut up 
inside. In the heads of my boarders are two small 
holes or ducts from which the silk comes out, and 
afterwards unites, making one thread. The worm 
moves its head from left to right, and from right 
to left, until the cocoon is made. It is usually 
from an inch to an inch and a half in length ; not 
so long as the worm inside, because the latter is 
curled up. When the cocoon is yellow, it looks 
like a pea-nut, being depressed inthe middle in the 
same manner as that strange underground fruit. 

Were my boarders shut up to die? I waited to 
see them come out for days and-even weeks. 
‘* Were they not hungry ?”’ No, they had no more 
use for mulberry leaves. Early one morning there 
came out a prisoner with crimped, damp wings, 
through one end of a cocoon. It was grayish- 
white in color, with brownish markings across the 
wings, and very pretty. How different from the 
three-inch, fat worms that went in! I did not 
know my boarder now. It would not eat a bit of 
mulberry. At length other moths came from the 
cocoons to keep it company, and the next day I 
found a whole lot of tiny eggs, looking just like 
those I had received in the little box. 

The moths stood around in a long box, walked 
from side to side of it, and at length died. Can 
you tell me now the name of my former boarders ? 

In order to get the material for your silk dress, a 
great many worms have to die ; for, in coming out 
of the cocoons, the moths break the threads so 
that the silk cannot be reeled, therefore the chrys- 
alides within must be smothered. The usual way 
is to place the cocoon in a heated oven or in a bas- 
ket covered closely with flannel over boiling water 
for about an hour. We will hope that the prison- 
ers are fast asleep, and know nothing of being 
steamed to death. Mrs. C. E. BAMFORD. 


The Doctor's Talks, 


~~ 

There are two “‘shell-fish,’’ living in salt-water, 
that are known as clams in some localities. These 
are: the so-called round, or hard clam, with a thick 
heavy shell. This is not properly a clam, but a 
quahog. The true clam, distinguished in some 
markets as the “soft,” or “lung clam,” is a very 
different animal. It lives in the sand between high 
and low water mark, burying itself to the depth of 
several inches. If you walk along the sand at low 
tide, you will notice little streams of water spurt- 
ing up from holes in the sand. This water is dis- 
charged from the clams when alarmed. By digging 
at these places you will soon come upon the clam, 
which is shown in figure 1, with one of its shells 
removed. Its shells are quite thin, usually white, 
and of the shape shown in figure 2, which repre- 
sents the inside of the shell. Like the fresh-water 
animal, this has a foot, shown at jf, figure 1. Be- 
tween the two shells is a thickened portion of the 
mantle, m, which fishermen call the “‘rim.”’ Like 
the fresh-water clam, this has two tubes, one for 
taking in, and the other for sending out water. 
These, s, s, are inclosed in a strong sheath, which 
is represented as divided lengthwise, in figure 1. 
The tubes in the sheath form together what «along- 
shore people call the ‘“‘snout.” The clam can so 


creatures, upon which the clam feeds. 
rising tide covers the sand, the end of the snout is 
at the top of the hole, and the water passes in at 
the larger opening, and out at the other. 
the openings of these tubes there are little feelers, 
like a fringe, which, by their constant motion, 
keep a 
opening and out at 
tion of 

saying, “ 
To see the animal itself, one of its shells must be 
removed as in figure 1. 
of the mantle (see last month’s Talks for descrip- 
tion of the mantle), a,a, show where the two mus- 
cles are attached that hold the shells together. 
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elongate it, that it reaches from its resting place, 
up to thesurface of the sand. When the tide 
covers the sand, the clam takes in water through 
one of these tubes, which supplies the gills with 
breath, and at the same time it brings in minute 





Fig. 1.—CLAM SHOWING THE ANIMAL. 
When the 


Around 


flowing in at one 
the other. This condi- 
comfort gaye rise to the along-shore 
As happy as a clam at high water mark.”’ 


current of water 





At m, inthe thick portion 


The foot is seen at f; the gills, g, are delicate 


plates, two on each side of the body, 0, which they 


nearly hide. The body is large and globular, and 
is the principal eatable portion of the clam. 
The inside of a clam shell is given in figure 2. In 
the fresh-water clam, as shown last month, the 
strong ligament that acts as a hinge and holds the 
two shells together, is on the outside; here, as 


Fig. 2.—A CLAM SHELL, 


seen at /, it is on the inside of the shells. The 
marks aa and pa are scars which show the points 
where the strong muscles, those which draw the 
shells together and close them, were attached. The 
irregular line, pl, marks the portion of a shell to 
which the mantle of the animal was attached. 
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A Dakota Boy’s Letters to his Friend, 


> 


FRIEND JAMES :—I have intended to write you 
ever since we came to Dakota, but have been go 
busy that it was almost an impossibility. We left 
the East in a ‘* Prairie Schooner,” and enjoyed the 
trip very much. I will tell you how we fixed our 
wagon, We had a ox-team, and father 
bought a new, strong lumber wagon with a double 
box. We two by four basswood 
scantling, cut six feet long, using five pieces, and 
laid them crosswise of the box, cutting notches 
about an inch deep, where they rested on the box 
They projected over each 
Boards were nailed on the 


good 


took some 


to keep them in place. 
side eighteen inches. 
underside, outside the box, and a strip about six 
Strips 
of basswood, one by two inches, four feet long, 
were fastened upon these six-inch boards with 
screws, and made a solid frame about four feet 
high and six feet wide. We covered this on the 
top and sides with a heavy manilla building paper, 
all of one piece, for sides and top. The joints 
came on the strips, to which they were firmly 
pasted and tacked. A strip of carpet binding was 
placed over the joints, through which the tacks 
were driven. Afterwards the whole top was given 
one coat of a light-colored paint. For the ends 
we fixed curtains of canvas, so that we could 
button them on the frame work. They could be 
rolled up from the bottom or down from the top, 


inches wide on the ends of the seantling. 


| just as we wanted them. 


Trunks and boxes were packed away in the back 
end of the wagon box, level with the top of the box, 
and a straw bed was placed over them. By hang- 
ing a curtain up in front, mother and Emma could 
sleep as comfortable as at home. Father and I 
would take out the spring seat, and spread some 
blankets and clothing over strips laid across the 
front end of the box, and were very comfortable. 
We brought one horse and a covered buggy with 
us, and mother and sister would ride in that, 
father and I driving the oxen. When we stopped 
for meals, we set up our oil stove on one side of 
the projecting wagon top, and used the other side 
for a table, and found it much more comfortable 
than to get up a fire outside, especially if it rained. 

On a rainy day we would hitch the horse and 





AN IMPROVED “ SCHOONER.”’ 


buggy behind the wagon, and mother and sister 
would ride with us. We brought but little with 
us besides some crockery, clothing, and a few 
tools; all other goods were boxed up, and left 
with Unele Edward, who will send them to us 
when we get a place for them. 

We eame into the territory through Moody 
County, crossing Lake and Miner counties, then 
north through Beadle and Spink counties, We 
found some fine land and had many chances to buy 
claims which had been proved upon, but father 
wanted to look further, even if he bad to come 
back, so we struck West through Faulk County. 
We found some splendid land here, although there 
is hardly such a thing as a tree in the county, a 
few being found along the Nixon River. The land 
is rolling and soil looks very fine. We finally 
found a quarter section within half a mile of the 
centre of the country on which a man had squatted 
and broken about ten acres. He was one who can 
never be satisfied, so father gave him a little more 
than the value of the breaking, and entered it asa 
homestead. Ife had to go to Huron to file on it, 
and says that the picture in the December Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, 1883, is as near correct as possible, 
and he can almost pick out his picture in the 
crowd waiting to get into the office building. 
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‘ ne ° longer. After leaving the water they undergo their final 
Agricultural Fairs as Educators. change, become perfect insects, and devote their brief 
D. D. T. MOORE. existence to providing for other broods. A related insect 
° is found in parts of France in such numbers that they are 


During the past forty years, the agricultural and kin- 
dred associations, which hold their annual exhibitions, 
have greatly multiplied in this country. Within that 
period, a large proportion of the Agricultural and Horti- 
cultural Societies, State Boards of Agriculture, and Far- 
mer’s C!ubs now in operation, have been organized and 
proved efficient co-workers, in promoting improvement 
in various branches of productive industry. Several of 
the Western States and Territories which were but 
sparsely populated a few years ago, now have many very 
successful rural organizations, whose annual shows come 
pare favorably with those of New York, Pennsylvania 
and New England. Indeed, it is claimed that Illinois 
and Iowa excel any two ofthe Eastern or Middle States, 
in the number and efficiency of societies designed to ad- 
vance progress and improvement in agriculture, mechan- 
ics, and the industrial arts and sciences generally. 
While State Societies and Boards of Agriculture in the 
West—such as those of Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Iowa, 
and Kansas—have accomplished much through their ex- 
hibitions, and the dissemination of valuable information 
in printed form, numerous county and other organiza- 
tions have sprung up, and proved most efficient auxiliar- 
ies in educating and elevating the producing classes. 
Meantime the intelligent ruralists of the East have made 
progress in the right direction, for they have sustained 
and increased the usefulness of old societies and clubs, 
and organized many new ones which have proved suc- 
cessful, and are now exerting a salutary influence, 

The superior fruits, vegetables, grains, seeds, domes- 
tic animals, tools, implements and the like, exhibited at 
the annual fairs all over this great rural Republic for de- 
cades past, have proved such object lessons as all could 
readily understand, and myriads have doubtless thus ob- 
tainedinvaluable points and information about choice 
varieties of fruit, plants and grains, improved breeds of 
stock, and new implements and machinery. Observa- 
tion and comparison at fairs, have taught thousands up- 
on thousands—aye, hundreds of thousands—the better 
way, and induced them to inaugurate various improve- 
ments upon their own premises. 

People who attend rural and other industrial fairs with 
their eyes and cars open—as we apprehend do the intelli- 
gent and wide-awake readers of the American Agricul- 
turist—cannot fail to see much thatis newand useful, 
and hear more or less that must prove interesting, sug- 
gestive, and valuable. A careful examination of the 
leading departments of aimost any industrial exhibition, 
especially those of agriculture and manufactures, will 
impart to an observer of even ordinary intelligence, much 
useful knoweledge, and suggest wherein changes might 
be made in his own operations and management, which 
would redound to his advantage. But the shrewd, pro- 
gressive farmer, who is ever on the alert for better plants, 
animals, implements, and improved modes of culture and 
management, will be still more benefited, for he will 
critically examine whatever he sees that is rare or supe- 
rior—contrasting the exhibits with what he has at home 
—and learn from successful competitors how they 
achieved their triumphs. Young farmers, and farmer's 
sons, can learn much by carefully examining whatever 
they find that is new and useful at the fairs, and it will 
pay far better than gazing at the demoralizing side- 
shows, or other alluring attractions which are still al- 
Jowed on the grounds of some of our modern exhibitions. 


Another important feature connected with some of our 
prominent fairs, is worthy of notice and commendation. 
The discassions held, papers read, and addresses deliv- 
ered at the evening mectings during State and other 
large exhibitions, often prove very instructive and of 
lasting benefit to those in attendance—for, as in the pro- 
ceedings at the annual meetings of Pomological and 
Agricultural Societies, new discoveries, improved pro- 
cesses, and the like, are made known by practical and 
scientific experts of rare experience. Thus lessons sug- 
gested by objects seen at the fairs, are frequently en- 
forced by the explanation of speakers who are familiar 
with those objects, andthe best manner of their utiliza- 
tion, It isa matter of surprise and regret that these 
meetings, which may be made very useful and instructive, 
by developing light on subjects of special interest and 
importance to producers, are not more generally and 
largely attended, for they are certainly great educators, 
and when the proceedings are published, they cannot 
fail of proving instructive and beneficial to the rural com- 
munity. Let us have more evening sessions, partaking 
of the characteristics of Farmers’ Congresses or Institutes 
during the holding of prominent fairs, whereat men of 
large experienee, who know whereof they may affirm, 
shall discuss subjects of paramount importance to those 
engaged in the leading branches of husbandry, and our 
annual exhibitions will become still more popular and 


‘ beneficial te the many cultivators who attend them. 


SEE PAGE 476 (SUPPLEMENT) FOR VALUABLE WESTERN INFORMATION, 








On the Road. 
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Hints About Traveling.—It is poor economy 
to curtail one’s comforts on the road. Better economize 
in other directions, and treat yourself generously while 
travelling. Do not deprive yourself of a regular meal 
because, forsooth, it appears to you that an exorbitant 
price is asked for it. Irregularity in eating, together 
with the unaccustomed motion of. travel, will be very 
apt to get you out of order physically. Then what would 
otherwise bea pleasure—that is, sight-seeing and pros- 
pectine—bcocomes tedious ; and wearied physically and 
mentully, you are fortunate if you donot ‘‘ get down 
sick” before a long trip is completed. Always take a 
good night’s rest, which cannot be secured in a sitting 
posture. Be sure and have the porter so make your bed 
that your head will be in an opposite direction to the 
one in which the train is going, or, to speak more ex- 
plicitly—sleep with your fect foremost. Then you are less 
liable to suffer from the currents of air which creep in 
through the window-sills, or blow in, if your double 
windows are open. During warm summer nights, it is 
generally safe to leave the window open for a short dis- 
tance, at the foot of your berth. The air thus admitted 
blows in upon your extremities and purifies the usually 
oppressive atmosphere in a sleeping car. The Pajama, 
a night-costume, recently imported into this country 
from Japan, is a most excellent outfit for night travel. 
It consists of a loose woolen jacket, or shirt, and loose 
woolen drawers or pants, both of which can be purchased 
at dry-goods’ stores in large cities, or can be readily 
made at home after one has seen a pattern. We have 
found them most comfortable and useful during thou- 
sands of miles of travel for two years past, as a protec- 
tion against cold from without, and from the cold 
which follows perspiration within, occasioned by 
a hot atmosphere. Before retiring, always ask the 
porter to see that the sleeper is well ventilated. 
At the same time taking care to observe that the admit- 
ted air does not blow upon your section. The ventila- 
tors at both ends of the sleeping car should be kept open 
as most conducive to the health and comfort of the 
sleeping passengers. See to this before retiring. 





Sand Flies Extraordinary.—We were nota 
little surprised, on alighting from the carriage at nine 
o’clock on a last July evening, at the Leland Hotel, 
Chicago, located close by the lake-shore, to find the air 
filled with snow-flakes—so it appeared. It was certainly 
a phenomenon—a snow storm in mid-summer! The air 
was filled with these apparent flakes. The porters were 
sweeping from the sidewalks around the hotel the two 
or three inches of gathered ‘“‘snow.” The Brush lights 
were flickering as if about to go wholly -out, sibmerged 
by the flakes which were rapidly filling the glass globes 
surrounding them. One light had already been quite 
‘* suffocated,” and the globe filled to the top. Rifts of 
“snow ” swept into the passage-ways leading to the ro- 
tunda, and the verandas along the lake-side of the hotel 
were fairly flecked from one end to the other with the 
whitening shower. It was indeed a most astonishing 
sight with the thermometer at eighty. But a moment, 
however, sufficed to dispel the illusion. These were not 
snow-flakes which whitened and covered roof and pave- 
ment, and suffocated powerful Srush lights, but sand 
flies—countless myriads of insects, appearing some- 
what like young Dragon-flies, coming up like the locusts 
of Egypt, from the sands of the lake-shore, to harmless- 
ly fly and flutter fora day and die. The next morning, 
bushels of them (so the head porter informed us), had 
been swept up during the night and carried away. They 
lay dead about the roginda, throngh the hallways, in the 
dining hall, and in guests’ chambers whose windows 
had remained open. Later in the season, we encounter- 
ed another species at the foot of Lake Ontario, smaller 
in size, although appearing to have much more vitality. 
These insects are Day-flies, belonging to the genus 
Ephermera, or closely related to it. Their larval, or grub- 
state, is passed in the water, and lasts for two years or 





collected by cart-loads, and used for fertilizing the soil. 





The Big Fish Swallow the Little Fish.. 
—This is pre-eminently an era of centralization. It is 
rapidly going on in the cattle business, just as in 
the railroad, telegraph, telephone, and other branches 
of industry. ‘‘ We are all apprehensive,”’ said one of 
the Colorado cattle-growers, ‘‘ that the big stock com- 
panies who are now absorbing all the land and cattle 
they can get into their possession, may ultimately se- 
cure enough political power to enable them to fence in 
alarge proportion of the cattle-grazing regions, and pay 
the government a large royalty for them.”’ The Land 
Commissioner of the Union Pacific Railroad, told me at 
Omaha, last summer, that one of these colossal compa- 
nies had made a serious bonafide proposition to him to 
purchase and fence in, the unsold millions of acres of 

“the Corporation’s Land Grant adapted for grazing pur- 
poses, and extending as far westward as Utah. 





The Profits of Cattle Raising.—Notwith- 
standing the large stock companies, composed to a large 
extent of English capitalists, are so aggressive, many 
of the individual ranchmen continue to hold their own, 
and to make money. George L. Hopkins, a Brooklyn 
boy, pleasantly narrated to us, how, going to the Snake 
River country, Wyoming Territory, six years ago, with 
two thousand five hundred dollars, and purchasing a 
small bunch of cattle, they had increased at the rate of 
eighty per cent a year, with losses of only about five 
per cent, until now his stock had multiplied beyond the 
limits of his range. He had just returned from Brook- 
lyn, where he had gone to convey the remains of his 
partner, who had accidentally shot himself while pros- 
pecting for a new and larger range in Arizona Territory. 





The Grand Army of the Republic Union 
at Minneapolis.—It was a most inspiring sight— 
the long line of ex-soldiers who filed by in procession, 
in simple uniforms—officer and private walking side by 
side, with nothing to mark any distinction of rank, 
which they may have held during their soldier days. 
They came from all over Minnesota, from Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Illinois, Ohio, from far Dakota in the West, and 
from New York and other Middle States. And what par- 
ticularly impressed us was the fact, that the great majority 
of these men,who once carried the musket, are now farm- 
ers—yeomanry—brave men, who after the conflict ofcivil 
strife,settled down to the peaceful pursuitsof agriculture. 
And there were Confederates among them, too—ex-sol- 
diers of the Gray, now guests of the ex-soldiers of the 
Blue. A prominent ex-Confederate officer, after the 
memorable procession, addressed the vast throng from 
the same platform as the Union generals; and the elo- 
quence of the beautiful oration was orly equaled by the 
expressions of peace and good-will, which marked every 
utterance. The incident vividly recalled to us one July 
afternoon in the stormy war period of 1862. Con- 
federate cannon thundering from Louden, Maryland, 
and Bolivar Heights formed an almost unbroken 
circle of fire, which had compelled the surrender of 
fourteen thousand Union soldiers at Harper’s Ferry. 
This was at eight o’clock in the morning. Before 
two o’clock on that afternoon, the Northern and the 
Southern boys were fraternizing all over the village, on 
the plains of Bolivar, and along the roads leading up the 
valley toward Winchester. Here was a group sitting 
cross-legged, and narrating their adventures. There 
was another group exchanging tobacco. A little party 
composed of the Blue and Gray were together inspect- 
ing the old engine-house, where John Brown made his 
stand. Still another group were gathering blackberries 
along the Louden River. At nightfall the Union prison- 
ers were mostly paroled and sent through the Union 
lines, inasmuch as Stonewall Jackson desired every one 
of his own soldiers to join General Lee at Bloody Antie~ 
tam. All day long the boys had talked and laughed to- 
gether, and we generally agreed that if things were 
left to us, we could settle the war then and there. And 
ove of the pleasant incidents of this union—for it 
was nothing else, brought about by the force of circum- 
stances—was the general disposition of the soldiers, on 
each side, to exchange as friendly souvenirs their can- 
teens before they parted—the Union soldiers to go to 
their parole-camps, and the Cenfederate soldiers to en- 
gage in fresh battle. It was roughly computed that 
nearly ten thousand canteens were exchanged that day. 





Plenty of Sehool Privileges.—Do not be de- 
terred from moving to the rich prairies on the frontier 
for fear that your children will not enjoy opportunities . 
for education. All over Dakota, the big, magnificent 
school-house dots the prairie wherever there is a cluster 
of dwellings, As a general thing, up goes a school 
building before a church is erected ; and the absent 
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speculator is very fortunate if his lands be not heavily 
taxed for the construction of these schvol buildings. In 
fact, the actual settlers regard the lands of the absent 
owners as legitimate game in this matter of school 
taxation. It is frequently the case, that the lands of 
these absent owners are made to pay all—or nearly all— 
the school taxes for the entire district. ‘‘If these specu- 
lators,” the settlers often argue, “‘ are to receive the ben- 
efits of our improvements in the rapid advance in value 
and selling price of their own unimproved lands, it is 
only fair and just, that these Jands should pay all 
the taxes we can put on them by hook or by crook.” 





Emigration to Oregon and Washington 
Territory.—During the past spring there has been 
considerable emigration (following the line of the Nor- 
thern Pacific R. R.), to Eastern Oregon and Washington 
Territory. Oregon now has a population of two hun- 
dred thousand souls. We are assured that there are de- 
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sirable Government lands to be obtained in the counties 
of Crook, Wasco, Umatilla, and Lake, any one of which 
couuties is larger than the State of Rhode Island. In 
Lyons and adjoining counties, improved farms can be 
purchased at from twenty-five to fifty dollars per acre. 
Small fruits and orchard fruits of all kinds succeed well 
in Oregon. Asageneral thing, the population already 
on the ground, is very desirable. composed of people of 
pluck and energy, who have dared to breast the storms 
and adversities of frontier life. This State of over sixty 
thousand square miles, is rapidly growing, and promises 
to eventually become one of the greatest in the galaxy. 





A New Industry in Oregon.—Hop Culture is 
receiving mach attention among the farmers of Oregon. 
For the last three or four years, the hop crop has becn 
very large, and promises to become a leading industry ia 
this State, where an equable climate, together with free- 
dom from insects and diseases, invites its development. 
The summers are not too hot, and the rain-fall is not too 
large; so that judging from the experience of the past 
four years, the crops will ripen to perfection. Our Orc- 
gon friends should recollect, that the extent of hop cul- 
ture will depend upon the number of pickers obtain- 
able, and if they plant too largely in a sparsely settled 
district, a share of the crop may have to go unpicked. 





Rapid Growth.-—One November day we rode out 
to the terminus of a railroad extending from St. Paul to 
Manitoba. Here was a saw-mill, a few rude structures 
along the banks of a stream, and a Justice of the Peace 
holding court ina tent. A broad plateau stretched out 
on either side, and from all appearances here would be a 
capital site for a village. I suppose we had enough 
funds along with us to purchase the entire site. Now, 


after less than seven years, the city of Crookston with 
many thousand souls is to be seen here, and all is bustle 
and uetivity. We shall next month describe the astonish- 
ing growth of places which we visited in Dakota during 
this trip through the Great Northwest. 


SEE SUCCEEDING PAGES FOR INTERESTING READING MATTER, 


D. W. J. 
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Mulberry Trees.—J. McCrone, Trumbull Co., Ohio.— 
The trees may be set out in the fall orspring. In either 
case, the trees should have a year in which to get establish- 
ed, before the leaves are gathered for feeding silkworms. 


Readers. 


Gooseberries.— C. F. Alton, Jackson o., Ill., has 
gooseberry bushes which bloom, but the fruit drops before 
icisripe. If the bushes are of foreign sorts, they rarely 
succeed. If native varieties, try severe pruning. 


A Weed from Arkansas.— W. G. Wood, Little Rock, 
Ark., sends us a specimen of a plant which he says, “ is ‘ tak- 
ing’ this whole country—woods, farms, hills, bottoms, and 
prairies. Cattle eat it with avidity. This specimen is from 
a house-yard, or lawn, witha clayey soil, and enriched only 
by chance droppings of manure.’”’—This plant is the Branch- 
ed Knotgrass, Polygonum ramosissimum, More common 
westward than elsewhere. It is closely related to the Knot- 
grass, or Door-weed (P. aviculare),80 common everywhere, 
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which is not an aggressive weed. Being an annual, it should 
not be difficult to exterminate it with hoed crops. 


Leather Scraps and Saw-dust.— W. T. Piper, Suf- 
folk Co., Mass.—Saw-dust is useful as an absorbent in 
stables, but of little or no value in itself. Leather trim- 
mings, besides being of use as an absorbent, add to the 
fertilizing qualities of the manure by their slow decay. We 
should pay the cost of carting the leather-dust rather than 
take the saw-dust free of charge. 

A Silo Question.—F. W. Evans, Columbia Co., N. Y., 
writes, that their silos are thirty-seven feet, and the pres- 
sure is so great, that it causes the juice to exude from the 
corn fodder, and collect to the depth of several inches. He 
asks, how it would answer to cut up old hay and use it to 
absorb the liquid. We think that either old hay or straw 
may be cut up and used in this manner with excellent effect. 


Pyrethrum for Ants.—Mrs. Wallo Piper, Plymouth 
Co., Mass., writes us that she finds the “‘ Persian Insect Pow- 
der” very effective in destroying red ants. Sprinkle the 
powder on the shelves where lard, sugar, cake, milk, etc., 
are kept, even on the sill of the open window, and the ants 
will disappear as by magic. It looks slovenly to see the 
powder scattered over the shelves, but it is much preferred 
to the ants, either red or black. -. 


Unfruitful Orchard.—J,. H. Kellogg, Rensselaer Co., 
N. Y., has a young orchard lying near a pond, which three 
years ago gave a heavy crop, and since has borne very little. 
—The lack of fruit may be due to one of two causes. The 
trees may not have had time to recover from the effects of 
over-bearing, or the orchard may be so near the pond that 
the soil is too wet. In the first case, good cultivation will 
bring matters right in time; in the other it is a question of 
drainage. 

A Grass from Oregon, is sent by F. Hargreaves, 
Dougias Co., Oregon, who asks us to give its name and say 
if it would make a good pasture grass.—The specimen is 
Agrostis exarata,a species very abundant on the Pacific, 
varying from three inches to as many fect in hight, accord- 
ing to the soil. It has much the appearance of the Fiorin, 
or White Bent-grass of Europe and the Atlantic States. 
The value of the grass in eultivation is just one of those 
points which those on the ground should determine. Mr. 
Hargreaves can do the farmers of his and the adjoining 
States a good service by experimenting in this direction, 
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with the probabilities in favor of a successful result, Try 
this grass and report to us upon it. 

Needle Grass.—‘‘The Stickin.”—W. D. Hayes 
Lancaster Co., Neb., sends us specimens of the seeds of the 
grass, known by the name here given, which is also called 
“Porcupine grass.” The grass, Stipa spartea, grows two 
to four feet high. The seed, consisting of the grain inejos. 
ed in a tough chaff, is about the size of an oat. At its lower 
end it hasa hard, sharp point,and at the other end isa 
strong, stiff, wiry, twisted awn, or bristle, from three to 
seven inches long. According to Mr. Hayes, the graing 
when they drop soon work out of sight, except the tail, 
Others have complained of the injury which these sherp- 
pointed grains inflict upon sheep. Mr. Hayes writes, that 
the men often come in complaining of “ the stickin ” which 
works through the clothing into the skin. 


Posts for the Vineyard.—W. Rieding, Ottawa Co, 
Ohio.—The posts whici: come from Michigan as White 
Cedar, are no doubt Arbor Vite, that tree being known ag 
White Cedar all through that portion of the West. The 
mature wood of the tree is very durable. Red Cedar, Black 
Locust, Osage Orange, Post Oak, and Mulberry make the 
most durable posts. Probably the most ready way to in. 
crease the durability of posts, is, to char moderately the 
portion which goes into the ground, and then dip it in boil. 
ing coal tar. Smal) stakes, soaked in a saturated solution of 
Blue Vitriol (Sulphate of Copper), dried, and then soaked 
for afew hours in lime water, are made durable, but we 
have not tried it upon posts. Soaking seasoned posts in 
crude petroleum would no doubt help to preserve them. 


Artificial Stone.—G. R. Brobeck, Grayson Co., Texag, 
—So late in the season as this, it will not be safe to attempt 
making artificial stone with any but the very best hy- 
draulic cement. The best no doubt is the imported “Roman” 
cement. This will set at once, and become hard and imper.- 
v.ous to water, so that the frost will not crumble it. In the 
spring American cements may be used, mixed with more or 
less lime, according to their quality. and that of the lime. 
The Roman cement is mixed in small quantities, very thin, 
and intimately mingled at once with fine, sharp sand. This 
mortar, while still liquid, is mixed with coarser sand 
and clean and sharp gravel,and is placed in the mould, 
larger stones being laid in at the same time, and the whole 
tamped, jarred, and leveled, before it has time to set. The 
moulds must be made tight, well battened, and clamped, to 
prevent warping, and go as to be easily taken apart. 


Ripening Pears,—Z. Lloyd, Chester Co., Pa,—The 
Duchesse d’Angouleme is a mid-autumn yariety, and should 
be gathered while still hard, before it shows any signs ot 
ripening, and be kept in close barrels or boxes in a uniform 
low temperature, When the pears change color and be 
come soft, they are in condition to be eaten. An excellent 
method with small quantities of these and other pears of 
the season, is to place them in a single layer upon a blanket, 
and cover them with another in a cool place. The Vicar of 
Winkfield, though usually regarded as a cooking pear, may, 
by proper treatment, be made a very acceptable dessert 
fruit, Let the pears hang until danger of frost; gather 
and pack in tight boxes or barrels, and on the approach of 
cold weather ta e themto adry cellar, Look to the fruit 
in December and January, and if some specimens are ripen- 
ing, remove the fruit to a warm room, where It will soon 
come into eating condition, 

Cranberry Culture.—Adam Fishev, Hardy Co,, West 
Va., and others, have asked us to give information on the 
subject of cranberry culture. The culture of the cranberry 
is, from beginning to end, peculiar. It can only be success- 
fully undertaken in certain localities, and every step is 
quite unlike those in the cultivation of any other fruit crop. 
Useful information could only be given in the American 
Agriculturist in a series of articles, and these would not be 
in aconvenient form for frequent reference. In view of 
the difficulty of treating such special culturesina useful 
manner in the paper, we have published in the pamphlet 
form, treatises upon Onions, Tobacco, Hops and others. 
The culture of fruits is treated in several bound volumes, 
among which is ‘‘ Cranberry Culture,’ by Joseph J. White, 
a volume of 126 pages, and one of the most complete special 
treatises, of which we have any knowledge. From the selec- 
tion of the location, to marketing or using the fruit, it {s full 
on every point. One who undertakes to grow cranberries, 
especially if a novice, needs a guide like this, to which he 
can frequently refer in order to meet each of the many ob- 
stacles that may occur from time to time. 


Legal Protection for Orchards, Etc.- V. Newmark, 
Solano Co., Cal., asksus: Has the owner of an orchard, 
vineyard, or melon patch any rights, which the public in 
general or the small boy in particular are bound to respect? 
—At the old common law the taking of anything which is 
attached to the soil, like apples or grapes, was not a larceny. 
That offence, which is the wrongful taking and carry- 
ing away the personal property of another, was not held to 
embrace the taking of real property. But now both in 
England and in this country statutes have been enacted, 
enlarging the common law doctrine so as to meet the re- 
quirements of a more advanced age; and in most of the 
States there are provisions for the very case inquired about 
by Mr. Newmark. For example in Michigan, a clause of the 
statutes reads as follows: “‘ Every person who shall wilfully 
commit any trespass by entering upon the garden, orchard, 
or other improved land of another without the permission 
of the owner thereof, and with intent to cut, take, and carry 
away, destroy or injure the trees, grain, grass, hay, fruit, or 
vegetables there growing or being, shall be punished by im- 
prisonment in the county jail not more than thirty days, or 
by fine not exceeding twenty dollars.” It is fairto presume 
that there is a similar provision in the statutes ef California. 
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High Priced Butter. 

Dairymen often wonder how their more favored com- 
petitors get such high prices for their butter the year 
round. It is by always having a uniform gilt-edged article. 
To put the ‘‘ gilt edge *? on, when the pastures do not do it, 
they use Wells, Richardson & Co’s. Improved Butter Color. 
Every butter maker can dothe same. Sold everywhere 
and warranted as harmless as salt, and perfect in operation. 








ONE TRIAL OF CHILDREN’S SHOES 


with the 
TRADE 


<A.S.T.C2 


MARK 


BLACK TIP ON THEM, will convince 
Parents of their VALUE, 


Cuff Buttons, Watch Chains, 


Watches and jewelry. Many different styles at low prices. 
Send for circular, CUMMINGS & CO., 38 Dey St., N. Y. 


YLE’s 
EARLINE 
OSSESSES 
ECULIAR 
URIFYING 
ROPERTIES 














RESS AND 
UBLIC 
RONOUNCE 
EARLINE 
ERFECT. 


RUDENT 
EOPLE 
URCHASE 
YLE’S 
EARLINE. 


Sold by All Grocers, 


JAMES PYLE, Hew York. 


A. CASTAING & CO., 
No. 320 West 23d St., N. Y. 
NURSERIES: Woopsrpr (Long Island), Park Rip@E 
(New Jersey), KINGSLAND (New Jersey). 
Specialty of RAMIE ROOTS AND YOUNG PLANTS. 


Jrticea Utilis). Young plants and roots of the Urticea 
Cees and delivered on board at $50 per 1,000 cash. 


Business College, Writing and 
Shorthand School in the land, 
- is the 
SPENCERIAN, 
CLEVELAND, O. 
Over 800 students in annual 
Lt: /L  wttendance, 20,000 since or- 
call r anization in 1852. 


Circulars and Catalogue free. 








Free to All. 


Our new Fall Catalogue of Seed Wheat, Bulbs, Plants, 
Small-Fruits, etc. Send us your address at once on postal, 
as you ought to have it before purchasing anywhere. 

BENSON, MAULE & CO., Phila., Pa. 


q\ 7 A valuable Fruit. Suc- 
BLUEBERRY. ceeds on all soils, and is 
a profitable fruit to grow for market. ‘Two dozen plants by 


mail for $1.00. peecpere Price List Free. 
DELOS STAPLES, West Sebewa, Ionia Co., Mich. 








EACH TREES A SPECIALTY. Apple, Plum, 
Pear, and Small Fruits. Prices on applicat on. 
R. S. JOHNSTON, Stockley, Del. 


Piants of Best Quality. 

Warranted true to name. 

Lowest Prices, and 

Largest Assortment of 

old and new varieties. At 

dozen rates, free by mail. 
sing 





7 Special attention called 

Novelties, Send for Price-List. Address 
SON & MEISSNER, 

BUSHBERG, Jefferson Co., Mo. 


CIDER 


Presses, Graters, Elevators, &c. 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS 
CO., Syracuse, N, Y. 


to Promi 











r$15,2a$. reech Loading Shot Gun 
r $ 16,a ‘S, 12 Concert Organette for $7 
agic Lantern for ${2, @ Solic 

a Silver Watct 
of these articles Frec 


5 wanta $30 26 Shot Repeating Rife 
0) 
foi 
a 


$25 
Gold $25 watch for $15 
for $8, You can get any 
if you will devote a few hours of your leisure 
time evenings to intro- ducing our new goods. 
One lady secured a Gold Watch free, ina 
Single afternoon. A gentleman gota Sil- 
ver watch for fifteen minutes work ;a boy 
21 years old secured a watch in one day; 
undreds of others have done nearly as well. If youhaves 
Magic Lantern you can start a business that will pay 
you from $10 to $50 every night. Send at once for our Iil- 
ustrated Catalogue of Gold and Silver Watches Self-cocking, 
Bull Dog Revolvers, Spy Glasses, Indian Scout and Astro- 
nomical Telescopes, Telegraph Instruments, Type Writers, 
Organ Accordeons, Violins, &c., &c, It may start you on 
the road | WORLD MANUFACTURING CO., 
to wealth, 22 Nassau Street. New York: 





PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 
wTICe AND EXHAUSTIVE CATA- 


SS 
RZ LOGUE OF Superior Gold 
SON Spectacles, Eye Glasses 
(ee 










mm and Chains, Microscopes, Tele- 

\ C ie scopes, Magic Lanterns, Op- 

ey era Glasses, Barometers, 

~\s Thermometers, Drawing In- 

struments, ** Ano Kato’ (What 

“SS iy is it?) Free, on mention of this 
paper. 


THE LION ENSILAGE AND FEED GUTTER. 
, Pe Coinbining the latest 


Improvements. 


i THE BEST ENSILAGE 
AND FEED GUTTER 


Manufactared. 








For full description, send 
for illustrated catalogue 
and price list. Address, 
THE BELCHER & TAYLOR 
A@’L Toot Co., 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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J. M. THORBURN & 00, 
15 JOHN STREET, 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT THEIR DESCRIPTIVE PRICED 


CATALOCUE OF 


BULBS 


for Autumn planting is ready for mailing to applicants. 


LILY OF THE VALLEY PIPS 


FOR FLORISTS, A SPECIALTY. 


-HWJOHNG 
ASBESTOS 
Liguid Paints 


Are composed Sen of the best and purest. mate- 
rials, combined on different principles from AN Y 
OTHER LIQUID or Mixed Paints, and are of a HIGHER 
GRADE than have ever before been offered to the public, 
either in “ paste’ or liquid form, and are second to none 
in richness and permanency of color, beauty of finish, 
and durability. 


ASBESTOS ROOFING. 


The standard and reliable portable roofing, for steep or 
flat roofs in any climate. Skilled labor not required in 
its application. 


ASBESTOS BUILDING FELT. 


For interlining frame buildings, floors, ete. Itis wind, 
dus‘, and strictly fire proof. 


PLASTIC STOVE LINING 


is composed of Ashestos and other fire-proof materials, 
prepared ready for use in the form of a plastic cement, 
which can be easily applied witha trowel; forming a dura- 
ble and_ economical lining for cooking and heating 
Stoves, Ranges and Furnaces, : 
Send for Full Descriptive Catalogue, Samples, etc., etc. 


H.W. JOHNS’ Manufacturing Company, 


No. 87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORE. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS of Genuine Asbestos Liquid Paints, 

Roof Paints, Roofing, Steam Pipe and Boiler oe 
Piston and Packing, illboard, Fire-Proof Paints,Cements, 
Coatings, etc., etc. 


$5. 4 Bonanza. $5.: 
DON’T let your Fruit Rot but get the 


“DODGE ECONOMY DRIER’ ; 
forasong. Capacity © rn 
aDay. Write imme- ait any | 











A, 
. Row 
50 to 100 Bu. Apples ois Wt tT ] 
diately for circulars. 
Dodge Economy Drier Cc. s 


Normal, Illinois. 














This cut represents laying over rough boards our 


Rubber Roofing 


Costs only $3.25 per square, 10x10 feet, and will last a life- 
time on steep or flat roofs. Send for Book Circular, with 
references and samples, free. 
INDIANA PAINT AND ROOFING CO., NS 
Indianapolis, Ind., and 155 Duane St., New York. 


ADY of education wanted on SALARY in every 
city and village. A KEW wanted to travel. NO cap- 
ital required TYLER & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


PHOTOGRA PHIC OUTFITS for Ampteurs. 
Microscones, Telescopes, Spectacles, Barometers, Ther. 


mometers. W. H. WALMSLEY & CO., successors to 
R.& J. Beck, Phila. Illus. Price List free to any address. 


TT a 
HONOGRAPHY OR PHONETIC SHORT-HAND. 
Catalogue of works by Benn Pitman, with alphabet and 
trations for beginners sent on application. Addres: 








the customer 
keeping the one 
that suiis 





| Blacksmithing on the Farm. 


Save time and money by using 


a 


2 END FOR 


ee Forge and Kit Of Tools, 


Larger size $25, Single Forge $10, 
Blacksmiths Tools, Hand Drills, &2. 

2) HOLT M’F’G CO., 

67 Centre St., Cleveland, @, 























YF\HE CHAMPION AUTOMATIC APPLE PARER,CORER 

and SLICER, requires only six turns of the crank to an 

apple. Guaranteed satisfactory. Price $1. The Two Knife 

Turn Table Parer, requires oaly two turns to pore an apple, 
H. WHITTEMORE, Reading, 


GORTON FEED STEAMER. 


Simple, coenn, For cooking food for Horses, Cattle, 
‘o 





Hogs, Sweatin bacco, Laundry Use, etc. It has no Equal. 
Address, GORTON STEAM M’F’G CO., Montrose, 








8 
Phonographic ‘Institute, Cincinnati, Ohio. 










A Saw will do more and 
better work than any blade. 
This is strong, handy, best 
quality. Price, post-paid, 
with 2 knife blades and saw, 
as shown in cut, $1.25; with- 
out saw, %c.; with blade in 
place of saw $1. 

Budding Knife, 25, 85 and - 


65c.; Pruners, 55¢c.,5c., and $1. Boy’s 1 blade, 25c.; Strong 2-blade, 50c.; Extra strong 2blade, 75c.; Sblade Pen 
Knife, $1. Ladies ‘.-blade Pearl, 50c. 48 Page List free, also ‘How to Use a Razor,” 
MAHER & GROSH, Cutlers, Toledo, Ohio. 
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HYACINTHS, 
TULIPS, 


CROCUS, 


LILIES, 
NARCISSUS, 
"SMALL FRUITS, &c. 
Our Autumn Catalogue of the above will be mailed 


to all applicants enclosing 2-cent stamp for return postage. 
Customers of last fall will be supplied without appli ication. 


B. KK. BLISS & SONS, 
Seed, Plant, and Bulb Warehouse, 
34 Barclay Street, New York. 


BULBOUS ROOTS. 


Our New Autumn Catalogue of 
DUTCH BULBS, PLANTS, and 
SMALL FRUITS, beautifully illus- 
trated, is now ready, and wi!'l be mailed to 
all applicants. It contains a complete list 
and represents a large, well-grown and 
selected stock. Our Flower Seed List will 
be found replete with the best strains of 
Primula, Calceolaria, Pansy, Smilax, Apple 
Geranium, and other Florist’s Seeds of 
new crop. 

HENRY A. DREER, 
Seedsman and Florist, 
714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Dutch Bulbs 


NEW AND RARE WINTER FLOWERING 

PLANTS, NEW FRUITS, &c. 

CH BULBS.—Large tapertations, direct from 
the eating erowers in Holland. First quality Bulbs, Beau- 
tiful Hot-house Plants, Palms, Orchids, Roses, &c., well 
grown, cheap. New Pears, new Peaches, rew Che rries, 
new Grapes, new Strawberries, &c., with a large stock of 
all kinds of Fruit Trees, Shrubs, &e. Catalogues mailed to 
applicants JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 

















FOR THE HOUSE. 


The Autumn No. of Vick’s Floral Guide, 


Containing descriptions: of Hyacinths, Tulips, Lilies, and 
all Bulbs and Seeds for Fall Planting in the Garden, and for 


Winter Flowers in the House— ant ublished and sent free 
to all. palin ND aN Naat Bi JAM Bs VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


Pocklington, 
since i 
a: 
Vv ergennes, 
wot sEarly 
ES 
Brighton. 


Prentis 


o other small fruits and all older varie- 
ties. Granes. Extra quality. Warranted 
true. Cheap by mail. Low rates to dealers. 





HANSELL EARLIEST 
BRIGHT RED 
Most profitable RASPBERRY yet 
predueed. Send for full account. 


SMALL FRUITS! 
Siti valuaple varieties. A supcricr 
atock of FRUIT TREES. Bril- 
liantly illustrated Catalogue free, 
telling how to get and crow them 
J, T LOVETT Little Silver, 

New Jersey. 
Introducer of Cuthbert Raspberry. 








FrOoR FAIL PLANTING. 


The largest assortmentin the country 
of the best O/d and New Fruit and 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Ponies, 
Abridged Cata- 


TREES 


Hedge Plants, Grape Vines, Small Fruits, etc. 


logue mailed free, 
A Superb Collection. Carefully compiled 
eo Catalogue describing xy Lest O¢/d and New 
varieties mailed free. 
ing lists ot the choicest bulbs, at low- 


BU L B S est prices, now ready and mailed frec, 
N EW COOSEBERRY. 


We now offer a very valuable new variety, Circular giving full 
description and price, together with a oo psa plate, 
and WVew Catalogue of Small Fruits, free. Add 
ELLWANGER rm BARRY, 
Rochester, N. Yo 


New Illustrated Catalogue, cortain- 


Mount Hope Nurseries. 
Mention this paper. 


PPLE AND PEACH TREE 


10,000 choice Applet trees,2&83 yrs. old, 5to7ft. 

50,000 Peach tree 8, 5 to 6 feet, i year from bud. 

Fine lot Early Richmond & Other kinds cher- 
ries, 1&2yrs. Grape-vines & other Small Fruits in 
variety. 10,0 02-year-old Asparagus Roots, Large stock 
of Shade & Ornamestal ” Trees, Send for Catalogue. 
S. E. ROGERS & SON, Mt. Holly, Burl. Co.,N. Je 











The GREAT NEW QUINCE 
““MEECH’S PROLIFIC,”’ 


the most wonderful of all new fruits. 

Supply depot of Mulberry Trees for the U.S. 

and Canada. Send for Circulars. See page 328, 

a Aug. No. aazos & Semen, Rumson Nurseries, 
Re ‘Bank, N . d., and 31 F ulton Stes New York. 








HEADQUARTERS. 
PEACH and other fruit trees. NE 
and old varietiesof BERRIES, | May 
KING Strawberry. MARLBORO 
Raspberry. 


EARLY CLUSTER 


Blackberry, Currants, grenss ee. rs pe- 
Catalogue Free. JNO.S.C OLL 
ekeeeen N. < 


QRIENTAL PEARS) 


cialty. 200,000 LeConte 

Kieffer Peara. Equal ir pro- 
fit to the Orange. Really blight proof 
only on their own roots. Catalogue, 
with facts, Free, Peen To and 
Honey Peaches. _A large, gen- 
eral assortment of Fruit Trees. 
) Adarens W. F. HEIKES, Man- 

ager, BL Nurseries, 

HU NTSVILLE, ALABAMA, 


FAIRVIEW NURSERIES. 


ESTABLISHED 1835. 

Potted and Layer Strawberry Plants. New Peach, John 
Haas. A)l kinds fruit trees, and small fruit plants; hand- 
some stock Peach trees, and Osage Orange specialties. Price 
List free. Address JOHN PERKINS, Moorestown, N.J. 








i 
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300, 000 Peach trees for fall of 1884, including some sey- 
enty-five ( 75) of the best varieties suitable for all sections 
7 the country. A full stock of Apricots, Nectarines, Al- 
monds, and all Fruit and Ornamental trees. Small Fruit 
Plants, vines, and a large stock of Grape vines, and Wilson’s 
Early Blackberry plants, the latter grown from root cut- 
tings. Circulars ready about Aug. ist. No travelling opente. 
Order direct, and secure best stock at lowest rates. CHA 
BLACK & BRO., Village Nurseri:s, Hightstown, N. 5. 


VINE Po’keepsie Red, Ul- 
ster Prolific, Fran- 
cisB. Hayes,Moore’s Early, 


§ RA B F: est new and old varie- 
ber 





and all the 

ties, true to name. New Straw- 

ries, Raspberries, etc. 

ARLBORO Hansell & other Raspbe rries. Price list 
Mi Sree. JOEL HORNER & Cnt meme wed degerttheotterardenadaahad Merchantville,N.J. 





: VI NES: & 
LARGEST STOCK IN AMERICA 
Prices reduced. Illustrated Catalogue Free @® 


T. 8. HUBBARD, Fredonia, N. + @ 




















FRUIT TREES. 
GRAPE VINES. 
SMALL FRUITS. 


An immense stock. Splendid Assortment. 


$i S E g S Send for Catalogue free. 
* 


ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
PLANTS AND BULBS. 


SHRUBS AND ROSES. 


Warranted truc, Ieme’ «ably cheaap—40 CHOICE 
80th year, 


500 Acr .s. 21 Greenhouses. Address 


THE STORRS & HARRIS JIN CO., Painesville, Lake Co., Ohio. 





[ OcroBEr, 


HOW THE FARM PAYS: 


William Crozier and Peter Henderson, 
Pe ust issued. Anew work of 400 pages, containing 
235 illustrations. Sent postpaid for $2.0. Table of 

Contents, showing scope of the work, mailed on ap. 
a Agents wanted for this the most compre- 
ensive book on American farming ever issued, 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 


85 & 37 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


A a 
CENTENNIAL GRAPE, 


For this or any other new or old grape vine. Send ¢or, 
Price Listto D. S. MARVIN, Watertown, N. Y, 


















P* ACH TREES suited to all sections. le trees, 
extra long keeping varieties. Keifer anh Leconte 
Pears. A full line of all kinds of Nursery stock cheap 
Trees, Grape Vines, Small Fruit, and other gag by mail’ 
Catalogues =o how and what to plant 
ANDOLPH PETERS, Wilmington, Del. 
ated ishod 1852, 


LOOMINGTON}:? Pian: 
Ticorporated 1883 

NURSERY C0 We offer for the 
& Fall Trade a very 

BLOOMINGTON, ILL. overs feseripticn 
of F: ruit4 Ornamental Prece. On talowuefor 


Fall of 1884 now ready and mailed on appli- 
cation. GOO ACRES. 13 Greenhouses 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 


Grape Vines, Fruit Trees, &c. 


A superior stock of all the leading varicties of Small Fruits 
both new and old, at re asonable rates. Catalo ue free. 
Address IRVING ALLEN, Springfield, Mass, 


1s Mi ll ion SHARPLEsSS, WILSON, 


Jersey Queen, Old Ironclad, Lacon, 

Manchester, Big Bob, and other 
Strawberries, Cuthburt, Reliance, and Brandy wine Raspber- 
ries. W ilson and Kittatinny BlackLerry and Cranberry for 
fall planting. Rates low. Write for Circular and Price list to 

I. & J. L. LEONARD, Iona, N. J. 
PLANTS FOR SHIPPING SOUTH. 

Cabbage ready now, and till December ist. 

















1838 } 


1884 Pomona Nurseries, 
PARRY STRAWBERRY! 5 


A Seedling of Jersey | Queen—Strong, healthy 
grower, Perfec wer, very productive; 
Most beautiful bright color, large size,highest 
flavor, and firm 
, Best for M ARKE T or FAMILY use, MARL- 
S gb the largest early eg WILSON, 
JR., the largest and most productive early ‘Blackberry. 
HEADQUARTERS POR KIEFFER PEARS. A complete 
list of Small Fruits, GRAPES, Currants, etc. Catalogue 
free. W. M. PARRY, "Parry ¥. ., New Jersey. 


Gregg Raspberry Plants, 


300,000 first-class Gregg, Tyler, and Souhegan Raspberry 
Piants at low prices. Special rates for lots of 3000 or more, 
} TART, Southington, Conn. 


SMALL FRUITS! 


A choice assortment of all the new and standard varieties 
at popular prices. Fall is by far the best time te 
plant. Catalogue free. Address, 


Successor to 


Comeallenttetene, & 


OR SALE. 


200,000 CREE EY | PEEDL Ney ni 1 year 100,- 
000 CHERRY and LA V LLES CUR- 
RANTS, 2 years, fine ; PA 7 PAt assortment of 
steer Nursery Stock. Address 
STEPHEN HOYT’S SON, New Canaan, Conn. 


THE DiNGEE & CONARD CO'S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 























The esiablishment makin 
BU ine SS of ROSES. 60L 


urns and itrag. more RO AW aver ute 


ishmnents grow. wy bay Pot ne poe for in 
diate bloom wlwered ly. y.ponee .to 

5 splendid varieties, 3°95 ice, ail inbeled for $13 3 
bed ee 12 Sis bt? weW cUioees ea 
j Aad Rose, ib py elegantly il ewes 

2 
Rese Gro yon DINCE SSP GAs Chester Co., Pa 
~ 0.000 WHITE MULBERRY SEEDLINGS, for Silk 





e) Culture. Fall of 1884. 10to 15 inches. $5 perM; 15 to 
24 inches, $10 ber M. $1 and e - 4 100; by mail, prepaid. 
Address, CHAS. BLACK & 


VILLAGEN URSERIES, Titenown, N.J. 


MARTIN AMBER 


SEED WHEAT. I offer tenacres yield of this remark: 
able and popular moped wheat, twice cleaned, and clear 
of rye, trash, or weeds. Its tillering properties are 
8 ) great’ as to nied about half the usual amount of seed. 
A gre at bear F 184 e ‘gy <4 hae By freight or ex- 





press, 4 . $1.00; +» $1.50; , $2.50, By mail (post 
paid) 11b.. Mabe. t ibe! ho Oe SUL an wine Nursery Ne 
F. C) BIDDLE, CHADD’s FORD, P 

















ts, 
ee. 
5S. 


on, 
ner 
er- 
for 
, to 


Se rror 


or ex- 
(post 


PA. 
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EVERY FARMER HIS OWN MILLER 


THE HALLADAY 








We have had 29 
YEARS’ experience in 


ing Feed and 
Meal, Cut- 
ting Hay, 
PSaw ing 


the Manufacture of 
Wind Mills andPumps 







Buy the BEST, for in the 
end it is the GHEAPEST. 


Send for euuhagas iNustrating the above machin- 
ery; also-Pumping Wind Mills, Pumps, Tanks, Noyes’ 
Haying Tools, Horse Powers, Jacks, &c. 


Give depth and location of your well; quantity of water 
wanted. State also what machinery you wish to operate, and 
we will quote you a special price for the entire outfit, or any part 
thereof. Reliable Agents wanted in all unassigned counties. 


U.8, Wind Engine & Pump Co, Batavia, Kane Co,, JIL 





TEE DANA 
CENTRIFUCAL-COVERNOR 


WINDMILL. 


This is the best working, and the most 
powerful Wind-Engine in the 
world, because of — first, the 
superior excellence of its ‘self- 
regulating mechanism, and 
second, the better form and 
position of its sails. The facts 
and reasons which support 
— claim are set forth in our De- 
at Catalogue, Second Edition 
384, for which apply to 


The Dana Windmill 6o., 


FAIRHAVEN, MASS., U. S. A. 


1, 000 CHALLENGE WIND MILLS, 


IN USE uN aes Py State and Territory of 
\ J.8, It is a sectional wheel, hag 
iy Marteneet een ‘made by usfor 15 years,and has 
" never blown down without tower 
breaking, a record noother mill can 
MILLSKENT ON 80 DAYS TEST 
TRIAL. BEST FEED MILLS, CORN 
SHELLERS, ETC. GOOD SGENTS 
me WANTED in gh stent ned Sersteory. Cai 

) alogues free. CHALLENGE WIN DALL 
ANP WEED MILLCO.,Bataria, KaneCo,UL 


THE CHAMPION 


WIND MILL POWER 
The Best in the World. 


It is perfectly self-regulating, and presents no 
unnecessary surface to the wind. Pronounced 
by mil)wrights and mechanics to be superior 
to all other mills made. Do not buy — you 
have investigated the Champion. in- 
for mation regarding the mill free. 


POWELL & DOUGLAS, Waukegan, Iil. 


THE PERKINS’ 


f=|Wind Mill 


2 is the Strongest and Best Self- 
egulating Wind Mill made, Full 
instructions for erecting sent with the first 
mill. All Wind Mills warranted. 
For Circulars and Prices address 
The Perkins’ Wind Mill & Ax Co., 
Agents wanted. Mishawaka, Ind. 


18,000 Carpenters and Farmers 


now use our Late Make Filers to file saws, so they 
will cut faster than ever. Teeth all of equal size, 

hand Bevel. ‘Single one sent free on receipt of $2.50, 
where no Dealer kee eps them for sale. A discount to Dealers 
or others wishing to sell. For Illustrated Circulars, Zes¢é- 
monials from persons who ry them, etc., address 

TH & BRO., New Oxford, Penna. 

Post-Office Money Orders make payable at Getty sburg, Pa, 










show. 


































BARNFLOOR = = 
-& 


ADAM 


zi s Dot s 

use, thing every farmer wants 

who hus feed to cut, curn to shell, or anything one or two horses can do. Agents Wanted. 
Send for Circularand Prices. SMITH & WOOD ABD, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Can pion Grain and Fertilizer Drill. 


a hed RCE FEED DISTRIBUTERS. 
FERTILIZER ATTACHMENT 

Unequalled, and is warranted to distribute accurately, eenly and 

- easily any commercial fertilizer—wet or dry. 

Draft light and easily handled. Construction simple. Materials 
and workmanship the best. Wealso make the WHIPPLE 
SPRING TOOTH SULKY AND FLOATING 
HARROWS, CULTIVATORS, &c. 

These HARROWS are adapted for use on all kinds of soil, and 
are the best pulverizers known. No farmer can afford to be with- 
out one. Ample time given for trial before settlement. . Attach- 
ments for sowing grain, grass-seed, and fertilizers, furnished with 
Sulky Harrows when desired. Send for pamphlets describing latest 
improvements in Harrows and Drills 


GERE, TRUMAN, PLATT & CO, Owego, Tioga County, N. Y. 
66: — THE —— 
ECLIPSE” | «“sTaNpARD” 
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The Original Self-regulating Solid Wheel. FARM 
VICTORIOUS AT WORLD'S FAIRS, ; 

Centennial, ’76, Paris, ’78, Australia, ’S0, At- FED MIL 

lanta, ’81, Chicago Railway Exposition, ’S83. 

Farm Pumping, Grinding MA NUPSOTURED BE fi, 
43 wintoa R.L. ORR & CO.7 
a Irrigation, Drainage, &c. | | LIMITED, 
a PITTSBURGH, PA. 
] ] i , ce = Improved 1884. 

=f pea Ee | ‘bd Price Reduced. 
Poa ‘| aes) onal = $ Send for Circular. 
= if si 
fa Te PORTABLE MILLS 
B erecta cap. CORN & FEED 

U. S. Government 2m Yan re and ad Heh fe 

= and all s— “do as RE worl: | as ee 
re) INI — - 
ca LEADING RY 
a RAILROADS 2 : 

4 F J ? , $1 & 83 N. Clinton 8t. ., Chicago, Til. 

- Tested 17 years. £2"Send for Catalogue and Price List, 


Ame, Standard Feed Grinders, Pumps for House, Farm and 
& es ee a full assortment of Stock and’ Reservoir 
anks. 
LEgLirsk WIND ENGINE CO., Beloit, Wis. 
H. — Boston, Mass. Malvin B. Shurtz, Balti- 
aan By 














Iron Levire; Steel | Bearings, Brass 
JONES, HE FP mE 115A 


KEMP’S MANURE SPREADER Seldon ia. Warrants 0 yearm Allsizesaslowe 


> PULVERIZER JONES OF BINGHAMTON, — 


d CART cou BINED, 








> SAVIS ml —_— — ea? to 50 tons 
two men; 5 











Aer pes ' COMMON SENSE 
a SyetRra i. eent. of labor, Doubles ip oT aT 0 DI G GE R 

the a 4 ng Bene z Sa in por s 
fine required by hand. Illustrated Catalogues free. 






KEMP & BURPEE MF’G O0., Syracuse, N. Y¥- 








THE CELEBRATED 


“a, P. DICKEY” FANNING MILLS. 


pe ye gee The only low-oriced successful Dinger known. 
YG i d 
Seeds. These | $2 NO FARMER SHOULD BE WITHOUT 


mM Mills are used 


neret tect DARNELL’S PATENT 
mi | FURROWERAND 
esc MARKER]! &itcuar 

















spects to any ‘ 
her Mill } Manufact'r, Moorestown 
made, . ; | H, W. DOUGHTEN (Burlington County), N. x 
Address 
DICKEY & PEASE, Manuf’rs, Racine, Wis. 1000 Novelties—PRICE LIST FREE. 
pliutianeti iat mate Two serton Ceactran | UNS Go pice CAL OCs, 3 Cte, 1g Ks 
le an " 0 ie \ 
ape always considered among the best nude. iy aa —— FOLSOM, 106 Chambers St., N. Y. ity. 
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The Buyers’ GurvE is issued Sept. 





To Bee-Keepers. and March, each year : 224 pages, 84x 114 
5 inches, with over 3,300 illustrations— 
Watson § a whole picture gallery. Gives wholesale 








ice direct to consumers on all goods for 


cI 
LJ ‘ 
' Standard Bee-Hive | person ox family use 











isthe only one in the world gives exact cost of ev- 
that is an absolute safe-guard erything you use, drink, 
against loss in swarming, and eat, wear, or have fun 
the only one in which swarms with. These invaluable 


can be sent in perfect safety 
to any point in the country, in 
any season of the year. Send 


hooks contain information gleaned from 
the markets of the world. We will mail 
















for Price List and full De- acopy Free to any address upon receipt 
scriptive Circular, etc. of the postage—8 cents. Let us hear 
E. C. WATSON, from you. Respectfully, 








eyo ey oa MONTGOMERY WARD & Co. 


227 & 229 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIL 
































T. S. HUBBARD, FREDONIA, N.Y. HEADQUARTERS. Authorized General Agent. 


ey NIAGARA Si 





GRAPE 


Now otros § for sale to she Babi’ aiebent resgrietions for the first time. 2 year Vines, 82.00 

each. Libe oon Agents wanted. Outfit Free. All Vines sent 
out under | of Niagara 1 Winite rape one Genuine Without. Also a large general 
stock of PRENTISS “2 and other GHAP Vinks) STRAWBERRIES, &c. Address as above. 


HEADQUARTERS 
for NIAGARA, now 
offered without restric- 
tions to planters for first 
time. 2yr. vines, mail, 
@2 each. None genuine 
Without seal **Ni are, 
White Grape Co.” 

Special Terms to Agents. 


Small Fruits, and all. | General Agent for the NEW WHITE GRAPE THE LARGEST STOCK IN 
A. Prices Reduced. 


ola —¥ new yarieticn at RIC 
Soares, caste fo SINIAGARA Blnstsicd ullague BREE: 
rate dealers. Agents wanted, | be S. HUBBAR New York. 


NG |DUTCH BULBS 


OF THE FINEST QUALITY. 
Directly imported from the most reliable growers of Hols 
land, and personally selected by a member of our firm. Cat- 
alogues mailed free. 

JOHNSON i% STOKES, Seedsm 

1114 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 




















OUR COT OFF ENGINE 
A FUEL 





oman uaemnt. | STARK NURSERIES. 


The Oldest in theWest. Established 1835. 300 Acres. Trees, 












Slo ASK YOUR ¢ Small Fruits, Vines, Shrubs, Roses, Root Grafts, Stocks, 
oo Seedlings, young Ornamentals, ete. ‘Une qualled stock of 

¥ New and Rare varieties, including the wonderful Mari- 
Rs . anna, the cartic st, best, and most beautiful of plums; as 
> © nearly curculio- “proot as any variety ~ fe TREES 
—— z our Specialty. Fruit, Ornamental, and Eve atid 
Se A iN shell b eas sof green Planters supplied at w holesale prices. ** adres, 

' shell one Dushe : a s 

of Corn in 4 minutes. STARK & CO., Louisiana, Mo. 


” Write for circulars and full 
“ culars 


EJ LehighValey EmerywhostCm | IF YOU WANT TO KNOW an snout JOHNSON GRASS 


send to ae ,ADQUARTERS for Pamphlet. Addres 
ERBERT POST, Postburgh, Dallas Co., ‘Alabama. 


—_—_—~ B ' . 
a month and Expenses. Men wanted to 
0 sell NURSERY STOCK. Address 
. D. H. PATTY, Nurseryman, Geneva, N.Y. 


and Corn Shellers. 
Gver 30,000 Nowin Use. Newton’s improved holds 
i them firmly, draws cow TIE them 
forward when lying down, pushes back 


Every Machine is fully 
Ww = ranted. Price of Mills, 

= when standing, gives freedom of head, 
H, Zkeeps clean, E. €. NEWTON, Batavia, Ill. 














$15 to $40. Shellers, $5. Don’t 
buy 4 Mill or Sheller until 
you ve ren gg) rng Illus- 
trated Circular ddress 
LIVINGSTON & CO. $10. 00 A Pair for Bronze and Narragan- 
Iron Founders, Pittsburgh, Pa, sett Turkeys. Hookertown Brand. bred 
years for size -— beauty, per cent discount for orders 


FOR be ore Noy. 2ist. T. Bunker on Turkey Raising, 25 cents. 
COOK FEED yourS TUGK Address, W. CLIFT, Hadlyme, Ct. 
—es =O ith the TRIUMPH 
‘.)-) STEAM CENERATOR CENTENNIAL 


It will save % to % of your 
feed, and your stock will 
thrive better and fatten 
quicker. Send for i lustrat- 


i]. ed circular. Address 

















































wei RICE, WHITACRE & CO., mill in “the 
35 So. Canal St., Chicago. : epara a 
Oats,Cockle 
. oo and “ foul 
DO YOU WANT A DOG?” stuff fromg 
If so, send for DOG BUYERS’ B a tt 






IDE, containing colored plates, u { 

_ engravings of © ferent br ; fect Cleaner 

S prices they are worth, and where to B of Flax, Tim- 
them. Also, cuts of Do; y othy. Clover, 
nishing Goods of all kinds. irec- & and all kinds 
tions for T Training Dogs and Breed- of Seeds. The 
ing Ferrets. Mailed for 15 cts. great im-{ 
ASSOCIATED FANCIERS, provement 


237 8. Sth St. Philad’a. over — other 












mills is that H 
it se Two eager Hy ‘ f, : y & Ch 1 
ep ap nn pe warehouse use. ni or descriptive Circular 
N2. STANGHTONS WILSON’S FASTENER WILL Sa ee : 
Chain or lease all the cattle in a stable at once, S. FREEMAN & SONS, Racine, Wis. 
andina moment. Address, D. E. 









WILSON, 
Glenville, Md. 
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.. Offer for sale mile from Denton, Eastern Shore 
"Ps Ant ares, OF. ele Sane Ces Graded stock. of Maryland. 201 acres, including valuable Shad and Her- 
acres fenced. Ranches and pana cewek will stand ring Fishery; Peach and Apple Orchards; Strawberries. 
the closest investi —, stock will pay 15 per cent this year. Valuable young Pine Timber; 2,000 cords of wood can be cut 
For particulars, FRANK A, JOSLIN, Denver, Col. | 02 tract, Title perfect. Addréss M.S, Mutchler, Denton, Md, 
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ANCLO-SWISS 


MILK-MAID BRAND. tM lk FOOD 


For Infants and Invalids. 


Recommended by leading 
Physicians throughout the 
world. It consists of choice 
cooked cereals, refined wheat 
gluten, and Condensed Milk, 
and contains the property of 
diastase, which converts the 
starch in the Food into soluble 
and easily digested dextrine 
and sugar, when used according 
to the directions. It is notonly 

TRADE MARK. gnyaluable for SICK and 
WEAKLY INFANTS and INVALIDS, but also 
the best known Food for well children. When 
more well children are fed with it, fewer 
will become feeble. Until the period of dentition 
the BEST substitute for MOTHER’S MILK is 
the ANGLO-SWISS CONDENSED MILK. 


Anglo-Swiss Condensed Milk 


Is the BEST and CHEAPEST 


FOR GENERAL USE, 
And has a LARGER SALE than all other brands 
combined. 


ANGLO Snemgeig Milk } Riceuiahial ae 











Cocoa and Milk ¢ 
SWISS | Coffee and Milk J Economical. 
—e——eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee*s:mO 


33 Million Tins of these goods sold in 1883. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS AND GROCERS GENERALLY, 


AMILY BIBLES | Row 'tyneattcteartes 
en 


ag eatly reduced. Big discounts to ts. 
H.L.WARREN & CO.1117 ChestnutSt. Philadelphia 


LAND IN CENTRAL KENTUCKY, 


BLUE GRASS AND TOBACCO he oY pie 
0 $75. err pipber land at SB er 
ak Address C. HILLIPS & CO., PEL, -d 


HAYSEED, 


How to Develop ey Speed in Trotter 


or Pacer, and Steer Himin a Race. 


This book is written by an author every way competent 
to handle the subject, and combines the experience of both 
old-time and modern trainers and drivers, and respectin 
the development of pacers, manner of shoeing, driving, an 
handling generally, nothing has been written until now. 
The Rules of the National Trotting Association, as amended 
. that body at their last meeting; also, the complete list of 

all horses which have trotted or paced a heat in 2:30 or better, 
with the pedigrees so far as known, is combined in this 

work. No owner of road or race-horses should be without 
this book. Remember that horses must have the opportunity 
in order to distinguish themselves. Enclose postal notes. 
currency or silver, at our risk. 


PRICK, 50 CENTS. 


Sent post-paid, to any address, on receipt of price. Address 
HAYSEED COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio. 


5 Chromo Cards, (every card em- 
bossed) Landscape, ‘Hand Floral, Bird, 
Motto, &c. name on, 10c., 4 pks. 30c., 13 pks 
VWees: $1,6 pksand ring 60c. 11 pis and your choice 
of Needle Casket or 4 blade Pearl Handle 
Knife $1. CrownPr’t’g Co., Northford, Com 


ln Attlee ts A OE 
. TYPE, CHROMO CARDS 

PRESSES, fictures, &c. Send A. yah ty = ~— 

E. C. DUNN & CO., 2106 Orkney St., Philadelphia, Ps. 


LEGANT pack of 50 bay Beauties, Mottoes, Verses, 
&c.. name on, 10c. 10 pks. & Silver Na kin Rin or Ag'ts 
Sample Book, $1.00. TODD & Co., Clintonville, Conn. 


5 QO Chromo Cards, mo i attke, with name, and 



























six Latest Gongs 10 ¢ 
PARDEE, 411 th ave, N. ¥. 










HE only perfect substitute for Mother’s Milk. The 

most nour — diet for invalids and poreing = mothers, 
Keeps in all climates. Commended by Physician sold 
everywhere. Send a our Book on the’Care and Feeding 
of Infants. Sent fre 








OLIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston, Mass, 
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Our Work Appreciated. 


A President of a western college, in making inquiries 
concerning a suspicious enterprise, writes us: ‘‘ You 
are death on bugs—especially humbugs. The attention 
yon give to these last, prevents many thousands of dol- 
lars from passing annually to the pocixets of knaves from 
the pockets of fools.” If our correspondent had substi- 
tuted millions for thousands, he would have been nearer 
right. It is not fair to consider that all who are caught 
by swindling schemes are fools, The bait often so skill- 
fully conceals the hook, that many honest and well mean- 
ing persons do not suspect fraud until they are caught. 
It is persons of this kind that we have worked, and shall 
continue to work, to protect and warn, 


A New Tarntoan Old Tune. 


It is not iow a “ retired physician whose sands of life 
are fast running out,” or a “returned missionary,” nor 
even some one who was captive among the Indians, but 
plain “Dr, 1. James,” who ‘‘ was experimenting with 
the many herbs of Calcutta,” when he “accidentally 
made a preparation which cured his only child of con- 
sumption.” That is the new part. The old part is, 
“The doctor now gives this recipe free, only asking two 
two-cent stamps to pay expenses.’’ The chap lives in 
Philadelphia. If any one wishes to know more about 
this accidental remedy, he ean send for the recipe, and 
will no doubt receive, after the good old style, one di- 
recting the ‘* Calcutta herbs,’ in names which are mean- 
ingless jargon. 


A Postal Card Album Competitor. 

Those of our readers who saw some months ago in va- 
rious papers a request from a retired editor and ex-pub- 
lisher for Postal Card Autographs io gather into an 
Album, will appreciate the following: 





EDITOR oF AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, | 
751 Broadway, New York City. § 
I would like to have the Postal Autographs of ail 
the subscribers of the American Agréiculturist. 
ELLA M , Guyadotte, Cabell Co., West Va. 
August 2ist, 1884. 














We do not give the full address, as it might be used for 
the same purpose that Postal Card Autographs are 
wanted. What that purpose is, this lady evidently sees, 
and in her neat way speaks volumes of satire in a few 
words, 


The ways of Pension Claim Agents, 


L. W. Allen, Hillsborough County, Fla., asks: ‘Is 
this fair?” <A firm of claim agents in Washington, D. 
C., had agreed to undertake his pension claim, for which 
he paid the lawful fee of ten dollars. Mr. A. has recently 
received notice that Congress passed a law in July last, 
allowing attorneys the sum of twenty-five dollars, and the 
agents wished him to pay the increased fee. Hence his 
question, “Is this fair?’’ Of course Congress would not 
pass a law to affect contracts already made. If the agents 
do not wish to abide by their former contract, it would 
be “fair”? for them to return the papers and the money 
paid in advance. They can certainly have no legal claim 
for more. Pension agents, so far as we have known 
them, will take all that they can get. The notice, while 
it implies that the law warrants the added charge upon an 
old contract, does not directly assert it. We would advise 
you to consult the Member of Congress for your Cistrict. 
Perhaps he may inform the agents as to the legal aspects 
of the case. 


Not a Part of The * Fool Crop.” 


An inventor of Hydraulic Machines thinking, as he 
says, we might wish its aid in * investigating this year’s 
Fool Crop,” sends us a circular he,received from a ‘“‘Min- 
ing and Smelting Company,” its headquarters being 
—of course—in Cincinnati. The circular states that the 
Directors of the Company have agreed “to adopt the 
latest improvements in mining machines and imple- 





ments, for the purpose of developing to the greatest ad- 
vantage their several valuable mines’? in Colorado. 
Hence they call upon owners of patents for models or 
drawings and specifications of their improvements. This 
company ‘‘ offer a premium of five hundred dollars cash 
for each patent which is adapted for use on its proper- 
ties.” It will also “ donate to each competitor twenty- 
five shares, value ten dollars per share.” 


NOT SO LIBERAL AS IT LOOKS, 


The liberality of this offer is less apparent when we 
read its conditions. Each competitor is charged an en- 
try fee of fifteen dollars, which is to be “ forwarded at 
the same time as the models, drawings, etc.,” and these, 
of course, ‘* must be prepaid.”’ It is hardly necessary to 
add that our correspondent having sense enough to per- 
fect an invention, was too prudent to purchase fifteen 
dollars worth of information as to the ways of this en- 
terprising Cincinnati Company. 





Neither Prize nor Paper. 


*O. V. W.,” a P.M. in Benton Co., Ark., writes us, 
that he subscribed for the ‘Sunny South,” published in 
Brown Co., Texas. He was informed that he was en- 
titled tosomething from a “grand drawing,” and he 
sent the necessary directions for shipping, etc. Nothing 
came, and he has “‘ written to them time and again, tell- 
ing what number it was, etc., but to no avail.” More- 
over Mr. W.’s wife also subscribed to the same paper; 
she was sent a similar certificate to sign, but no prize 
came, and not a single copy of the paper. 

PAPERS WITH LOTTERY ATTACHMENT SUSPICIOUS. 

Any publisher who proposes to aid his circulation by 
means of a lottery—no matter if he calls it a grand dis- 
tribution, starts with the intention of violating the laws 
of the United States, and generally of his own State. 
Experience has shown, that there is no difficulty in the 
way of sending money to such papers, but when prizes 
are to be drawn, or if they are alleged to be drawn, it is 
found out that the post office laws and rulings prevent 
their transmission to the subscribers. All who are 
tempted to subscribe to a paper, no matter where it may 
be published, that proposes by “ distributions,” ‘* draw- 
ings,” “‘ gift enterprises,” etc., to distribute prizes or 
premiums dy chance, should recollect that they aid in 
an open violation of the laws of the United States. 


That Toll-gate Open Again. 


Advertisements, offering to send to applicants a puzzle 
picture ‘*The Toll-gate,” appeared at one time, several 
years ago, in nearly every paper. This ‘ picture * was a 
card about the size of an ordinary envelope, with a very 
coarse attempt at a puzzle on one side, and on the other 
the advertisement of a book by a quack Doctor, a cata- 
logue of the contents of which decency prevents us from 
publishing. Having heard nothing of late of this book 
and the peculiar method of bringing it to the notice, espec- 
inlly of young people, we supposed that like so many 
things of the kind, it had died out. It seems that this 
gate to nastiness was only temporarily closed. The ‘*Toll- 
gate” is out in a new form, called the ‘‘Shoo! Fly!’ 
edition. It is a picture almost as coarse as the former 
one, and has an enormous insect in the centre, indica- 
ting what may be seen by turning over the card, Humbug! 
Besidesthe advertisement of the book; there is also one 
of ** Dr.Abbey’s Great Specific for Skin Diseases.”” One 
who claims to have a ‘‘ Specific,” has no right to the title 
** Doctor.” 

PLEASE DO WHAT YOU CAN. 


A subscriber in Dutchess County, N. Y., and no doubt 
a parent, writes us very much in earnest about the toll- 
gate, and asks us todo what we “can to prevent its trans- 
mission through the mails.” 


Petroleum vs. StocksGambling. 


Most of our readers will recollect the great facilities 
that were offered to people everywhere to engage in the 
pleasures and excitements—and also the risks of Wall 
Street—by parties assuming the names of responsible 
brokers. This scheme was broken up by the arrest of 
the principal parties and shown to be a very hollow 
cheat. ‘*Stock-gambling made easy,” is no longer 
allowed, but people at a distance are provided with a 
means of easily getting rid of their money in speculations 
of another kind. 

PETROLEUM. 

Our subscribers in Michigan and other Western States 
are favored with circulars headed ‘* Petroleum,” which 
they are told is “fast becoming the favorite article for 
speculation.’ The circulars have the true ring, as they, 
of course, warn those who receive them that it is ‘dan- 
gerous and unprofitable in the hands of cunning manipu- 
lators.” We are told that “ with fifty ($50) dollars one 


[tS SEE PAGE 452, SUPPLEMENT. £1 





can buy or sell one thousand barrels of Petroleum, 
although one hundred (100) dollars is a safer margin.” 
Safer—of course much safer for the broker—when he 
gets it. This recent dodge to make money by pretending 
to induct farmers and others into the Mysteries of Wall 
Street is not likely to be enormously siccessful if we may 
judge by the way it is regarded by one in Michigan, who 
writes on the circular he sends us: “ Thought this 
needed airing a little in your humbug columns.” 
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BEGINS NOW. 


All New Subscribers for 1885, 
whose subscriptions come to hand 
before October 31, will receive 
the American Agriculturist 
for November and December of 





this year without extra charge. 
The above applies to All new 
subscribers, from whatever source 


received — including Premium 


Clubs. 

Those too distant to receive this 
number before October 31, will 
be allowed 10 days after its recep- 


tion in due course of mail, to take 


advantage of the above in present- 


ing the paper to their friends. 








Agents, Attention! 

Boys & Girls, Attention ! 
Clerks, Attention! 
Ladies, Attention ! 
Clergymen, Attention ! 
Conductors, Attention ! 
Churches, Attention! 
P.0.Clerks, Attention ! 
Merchants, Attention! 
Miners, Attention ! 
Farmers’ Clubs, Attention! 
Everybody, Attention ! 


Do not fail to carefully read the Supplement 
of this October number, and see how easy it is to 
secure one or more of the large number of valuable 
and useful articles which are there described. 
Something will be found for every taste, or suita- 
ble for a gift to any friend. Will you have one or ; 
more of these good Premiums? A little effort se- 
cures them. Try it. 
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Enlarging our Borders. 
Seaprient 

As the prosperous farmer from time to time 
adds to his acres and enlarges his domain, so the 
American Agriculturist has annexed country after 
country until it has girdled the globe, and has its 
readers in the most distant lands and the “isles of 
the sea.’? Its subscription books show long lists 
from every country where there are English-speak- 
ing cultivators of the soil. The lists of subscribers 
at some post offices in Australia and Tasmania are 
as large as they are at some of our home post offi- 
ces in towns of similar population. English colon- 
ists everywhere find the American Agriculturist bet- 
ter suited to their circumstances and needs than are 
the agricultural papers published in their mother 
country. The number of subscribers in South 
America is large, and we are often solicited to 
issue an edition in the Spanish language. 


An Erroneous Report. 
= 

In forwarding us a basket of fruit a New Jersey 
subscriber asks if Orange Judd is dead. This 
inquiry frequently made is doubtless due to a cur- 
rent rumor of his death, when he failed last year. 
In 1864, after returning from the army hospitals, 
Mr. Judd was afflicted with a severe attack of 
“ malarial complaint.”? Indeed the September Agri- 
culturist of that year said: “ his health continued to 
fail and all the usual remedies and the skill of physi- 
cians seemed to avail nothing.” Though he 
was subsequently relieved by ‘‘a decoction of 
blackberry root, beef tea, and cream,”’ he has 
ever since complained of ill-health, with fre- 
quent sunstrokes. Indeed, indications of failing 
health appeared to increase as he approached 
the allotted threescore years and ten. Six years 
ago, the present managers were called to take 
charge of the business of the Company, Orange 
Judd having relinquished the Editorial manage- 
ment many yearsbefore. After his failure last year, 
the Company sent him up to their farm in Orange 
Co., N. Y., where it was hoped that the quieting 
influences of country life would bring mental and 
physical restoration. The physician there, how- 
ever, Orange Judd stated, certified that he was still 
liable to sunstroke, and should keep aloof from 
his fellow men—which may in a measure account 
for these inquiries as to his decease. 
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Profitable Employment. 
: a 

Persons having leisure time on their hands, or 
wishing profitable employment, should canvass for 
subscriptions to this journal. Special inducements 
presented on application tous, Many make very 
remunerative wages by securing the premiums we 
give for subscribers, and disposing of them for 
cash. One lady in particular has realized several 
hundred dollars monthly in this manner during the 
autumn and winter months. 

Ee Se ee Ss 


The Publishers and Editors will’ be excused if 
they indulge in a little self congratulation over the 
great variety of matter, general artistic appearance 
and generous advertising patronage of this Octo- 
ber number of the American Agriculturist. It sig- 
nally demonstrates that treachery and trickery are 
no more successful now than over-reaching and 


systematic rascality have been in the past. 


TERMS 





TO CANVASSERS 


@ 
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Beautiful Birthday Presents. 

Our superb Premium List presents marfy beauti- 
ful and appropriate articles for birthday gifts. 
There is a variety to suit every taste; and there is 
no more pleasing custom than this annual presen- 
tation of birthday souvenirs to one’s kindred and 
friends. 

ee ae = 
Remember Your Pastor. 
a 

There are many articles in our Premium List 
this year, which make most appropriate gifts for 
your pastor; and a very little effort on the part of 
a few members of the congregation will secure one 
or more of these presents for your minister, for 
his wife, and for his family. 

ee 
Two Engravings to Every Page. 
eee 

Nearly one hundred engravings are employed in 
each issue of the American Agriculturist to enforce 
and make clear the thoughts of the many writers. 
When the monthly issues for a year are bound 
together, every subscriber has a large volume of 
more than five hundred pages, and overa thousand 
instructive engravings—or more than two pictures 
to each page. 


a 


Our Great Offer. 


— >> 


Our presesent subscribers will please show to | 


their friends and neighbors page 452 of the Sup- 
plement, describing the New Family Cyclopedia, 


which every one of them can have who subscribes | 
| 
before December 1st, and pays the regular sub- | 


scription price of $1.50 per year, and fifteen cents 
extra for packing and postage, making $1.65 in all, 


AND CLUB RAISERS 





It is not Appleton’s Cyclopzdia, Price, - 

It is not Johnson’s Cyclopedia, Price, - - 
It is not Chambers’ Cyclopedia, Price, - 
It is not the Encyclopedia Britannica, Price, 


——»#eBUT THE<se— 


+AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST*+ 
+FAMILY CYCLOPADIA.+ 


With over 700 Pages, 1,000 Engravings, and a copious 
Supplement by the Editor-in-chief of this paper for near- (4 
ly a quarter of a century, which is PRESENTED to every © 
Subscriber, at $1.50, (oldand new), to the American | 
Agriculturist for 1885. More convenient for every-day 
practical purposes, than any one of the above experisive 
works. For full particulars see page £52, Premium List, é 
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$80.00 
$42.00 
$25.00 
$125.00 


() 


The Forty-fourth Year. 
slips 


The American Agriculturist, after long years of 
successful growth, will soon begin its forty-fourth 
More 
thoroughly equipped than ever before, it will be 
the aim of the Publishers to make each succeeding 
issue surpass the preceding in all its valuable fea- 
We are in daily receipt of letters filled with 
wonder at the marvelous success of the American 


year like a strong man ready to run a race. 


tures. 
Agriculturist. They cannot see how so much can 
be furnished for so little. This surprise will be still 
greater in the years to come. 





—> 


We have to thank friends for forwarding us still 
another printed circular in the line of the Postal 
Card Album business, aiming at both the circula- 
Further letters 
of the same character, marked ‘‘Private,” have like- 
wise been forwarded to us by the receivers, who 
are too honorable men to countenance tricky and 


tion and standing of this Journal. 


underhanded operations. 


We renew our request that Editors, Club-Raisers, 
Canvassers, and Subscribers, will oblige us by con- 


tinuing to forward documents and letters, indica- 
ting that any subscription lists, or lists of club- 
raisers belonging to this Establishment, may have 
been treacherously and surreptitiously made. The 





Postal Album scheme has been pretty thoroughly 


ventilated all over the country, and we shall thank 
all our friends to aid us in exposing each similar 
| fresh scheme for either securing the subscribers of 
| this journal or impairing the good will of this Com- 
pany. The very fact that letters are marked ‘ Pri- 
vate,’’ should not, when the purpose is so clearly 
| transparent, deter the receiver from forwarding 


them to us if they are kindly disposed to do 80. 


FURNISHED ON APPLICATION, 
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Valuable Books Presented 


Every subscriber who sends us a new subscription for 1885, before Nov. 1st, and ten cents extra for postage on the 
book, making $1.60 in all, can order from us free and post-paid any one of the three following useful works: 





FARM CONVENIENCES, 


A PRACTICAL HAND-BOOK FOR 
THE FARM. 


Published, February 20, 1884. 


Over Two Hundred Illustrations 
describing all manner of Home- 
made Aids to Farm Work. None of 
these Contrivances are patented, 
and all farmers can readily make 


most of them for themselves. 

A Manual of what to doand how to doit. Made 
up of the best ideas from the experience of a large | 
number of practical men. Every one of the two | 
hundred and forty pages and two hundred engrav- | 
ings, teaches a lesson in itself in Farm Economy. 

This invaluable book contains simple and clear 
descriptions of labor-saving devices, for all depart 
ments of Farm Work. It abounds in important 
hints and suggestions, to aid farmers in the cor- 
struction of these labor-saving devices. The vol- 
ume is, so to speak, a complete hand-book for 
doing every-day work quickly and readily. Among 
the many subjects treated are: 

Bins for Oats, | Management of Young 
Movable Hen’s Nests, Bulls, 

Hints for the Work-shop.; Boat Building, 

Business Habits, Hay Racks, 

Relief of Spavin, Manure, 

Tool Boxes, Making Hinges, 
Watering Places for Shaving Horses, 


Stock, Ventilating Fodder 
Doors, Stacks, 
Harrows, Clearing Lands, 


Feed Racks for Sheep, | Troughs, 
Stalls, . | Hog Killing, 
Cements, | Improved Dump Carts, 
Prevent Washing of Hill-; Stone Boats, 

Sides. Fall Fallowing; 
Unloading corn, Ringing and Handling 
Lime and Lime Kilns, | Bulls, 

Mixing Cement, | Racks for Sheep. 
Fastenings for Cows. 








Price, Post-Paid. $1.50. 





HOUSEHOLD 
CONVENIENCES 


Fully Illustrated with Over Two Hun- 
dred Engravings. 
Published, February 20, 1884. 


Every House-keeper can save many times the 





cost of the work, by providing herself with a long 
list of cheap, easily constructed labor-saving de- 
vices. The secret of success in house-keeping is 
knowing how to do things quickly and well. 
‘* Household Conveniences ”’ is a key to this secret. 


A Most Complete Volume, vise sins ona 


Suggestions, for doing all kinds of Work in the 
Household. 


None of these Contrivances are Patented, 


and all Housekeepers can readily make them for 
themselves. 
CuapPrer 1.—ABOUT THE HOUSE. 

Hammocks and Tents, Garden Seats, Window 
Screens and Awnings, Clothes Lines, Ash Bins and 
Ash Sifters, Wood Racks, Disposal of House 
Slops, Crematories, Snow-Plows, Leaches, Lye and 
Soap, Screens, Carriage Steps, Vines at the Door, 
Cisterns, Fruit Driers, &c., &c. 

Carter IIl.—THE CELLAR. 

The Cellar in General, Musty Cellars, Ventilat- 
ing a Cellar, Ice Boxes or Refrigerators, Preserv- 
ing Ice, Meat Safes, Water Filterers, Milk Cup- 
boards, Cheese-Presses, Butter Stamps, Cellar 
Windows, Coal Bins, &c., &e. 

CuapTeR III.—THE KITCHEN. 

Flour-Boxes, Spice-Boxes, Folding Ironing- 
Tables, Side-Tables, Bread or Kneading-Boards, 
Baking-Tables, Wash-Benches, Wash-Sinks, Graters 
and Slicers, Clothes-Driers, Summer-Drinks, Cool- 
ing-Frames, Coffee-Mills, Neat Wood-Boxes, &c. 
CuaPprer IV.—PANTRIES AND CUPBOARDS. 

Chimney and Corner Cupboards, Well Arranged 
Pantries, Poison Boxes, Store-Room Boxes, &c.,&c. 

CHAPTER V.—THE DINING ROOM. 

Cases for Silver, Convenient Side-Tables, Table 
Decoration, Inexpensive Decoration Generally, 
Extension Leaf for a Common Table, How to 
Carve, Fruit Cans. 


CuapTtER VI.—THE SITTING ROOM. 

Plant Shelves, Rustic Window Boxes, Picture 
Frame, Vines in Window, Decorative Art, Flower 
Boxes, Hanging Baskets, Care of Carpets, Carpet 
Sweeping, Hat Racks, Stove Pipes, Lamp Shades, 
Canary Birds, Ornamental Wood Boxes, Paper 
Holders, &¢., &e. 

There are other Chapters on the Libra-= 
ry, the Sewing Room, &c., &c,.—all mak- 
ing the most exhaustive work of the 
kind extant. The Volume abounds in common 
sense hints and suggestions from scores of ex- 
perienced house-keepers, is within the reach of all, 
and should be a, daily consulted work in every 


home. 


Price, Post-paid, $1.50. 





THE NEW AMERICAN 
Dictionary. 


Oe 


A Most Valuable Volume. 


A Concentrated collection of most usefal 
information, including a Pronouncing 
DICTIONARY, of upwards of 50,000 
WORDS, with their Definitions and accurate 
Pronunciation, a Beautifully Bound Volume, of 


600 PAGES—1,000 ENGRAVINGS. 


Fully as good for all practical every-day 
purposes, as Webster’s Unabridged 
Dictionary. 


[3s" See what it contains: 

1st.—The Dictionary itself, given in 300 pages 
(3 columns in each page), supplies all the ordinary 
wants of a Family or Personal Dictionary, and is 
Sully worth the price of the whole book. 


2nd.—The next three hundred pages embrace 
Forty-five pages of Engravings, illus- 
trating a great number of Animals, Birds, 
Fishes, Plants, Implements, ete. Over 
one thousand in all. 


It likewise embraces, among others, the follow- 
ing very useful and valuable facts : 


AuToerapus of all Presidents of the United States. 

Explanation of all the 34 words used in the Metric 
System, now coming into general use in this country, 
such as Metre, Centimetre, Litre, Hectare, etc. 

Alphabetical List of American Geographical Names, 
with their Pronunciation, Derivation, and Meaning. 

Popular Names of States and Cities, as ‘Buckeye 
State,” ‘* Hawkeye State,” ‘‘ Keystone State,” “ Hoosier 
State,’ ‘* Monument City,” etc., and why so called. 

How to Pronounce Difficult Words. (30 pages.) 

Many Valuable Suggestions on How to Speak with 
Elegance and Ease. (24 pages.) 

List of a great number of Slang and Vulgar Words and 
Phrases to be avoided. (24 pages.) 

The History of the United States Flag. 

The Area and Population of each of the United 
States and Territories at each Census from 1790 to 1880. 

United States Public Lands —the Amount in each 
State and Territory: where situated ; places of all the 
Public Land Offices, etc. 

Public Land System of the United States. 

About Free Homesteads on the Public Lands, 

Each year’s Prices, for 53 years, of Wheat, Flour. 
Corn, Cotton, Beef, Hams, Butter, Sugar, Coffee, Bar and 
Pig Iron, and Coal. 

History of American Petroleum. 

Tables for reckoning Interest at 4, 5, 6, 7%, 8, and 10 per 
cent, from one day to one year, from $1 to $1,000. 

Weights and Measures of the United States and of 
other countries. 

Metric System of Weights and Measures, in full. 

Vocabulary of Business, giving an Interesting and 
useful Explanation of 340 Words and Terms used in 
Business, such as ‘‘ad valorem,” “ Broker,” ‘ Checks,” 
“*Days of Grace,” ‘‘ Drafts,” ‘“*Ejectments,” ‘‘Fore- 
closure,” ‘‘ Guarantee,” ‘* Invoice,” etc., etc. (8% pages.) 

How to Organize and Conduct Public Meetings, Use- 
ful Suggestions. 

Legal Weight of a Bushel in the different States. 

Number of Plants that will Grow, and the Quantity oz 
Seeds to Use on Plots of Ground, 

Table of Wages by the Day. 

Convenient Tables for Reckoning Wages. 


Price, Post-paid, $1.00. 



































































A Great Premium List. 


—p—. 


The most tasteful, attractive, practical and de- 
sirable Premium List ever prepared, is presented 
with this October number to our friends and 
readers. It embraces about everything every 
member of every family wants—both useful and 
ornamental—selected with great care personally 
by the Publishers and Editors of this Journal, to 
meet the tastes and wants of its readers. All of 
the hundreds of these premiums can be secured 
without money, and with only a little labor. They 
are supplied to us at special prices by manufac- 
turers, when not specially made for us, so that we 
are enabled to furnish them to our readers at very 
favorable rates. They are sold to, or made for us, 
at cheaper prices than for the regular trade, be- 
cause of the public attention drawn to them, and 
their manufacturers, through the columns of the 
Premium List, which are printed by the hundred 
thousand. We are consequently able to supply 
them to our readers at correspondingly less prices. 
Never before was there such an opportunity pre- 
sented for getting good things at good bargains. 
Several premiums, which have proved popular in 
past years, we again offer this year. Though a 
better quality of goods has been secured in many 
cases, we offer them at the same, or lower prices. 


P. 8.—It should be remembered that no name can 
in any case be counted for more than one premium. 
For example, the name of one who has already 
received the American Agriculturist Family Cyclo- 
pedia cannot be again counted towards another 
premium. 





All About the Great West. 
> 
One of our Editors continues, on another page, 
notes of his recent extended tour through the far 
These Editorial 


notes will appear from month to month. But turn 


Western States and Territories. 


to page 476, Premium List, for the names of resi- 
dents in the States and Territories, who are willing 
to answer letters, and give information regarding 


their respective localities free of charge. 


<a 
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To Bring up a Wornout Sandy 
Soil.—Use green crops plowed in. When you can turn 
undera good crop of clover in July or August, before 
sowing wheat, your land is made. Lime harrowed in 
after turning the clover ander, is always beneficial. 





Fall Plowing for Corn ?—0n heavy 
clay soils—Yes. Light or sandy soils—No. Soils likely 


to “ wash” by winter rains—No. It is usually best to - 


manure, plow, harrow. roll, mark, and plant, if possible 
atonce. With a manure spreader and teams enough, all 
goes on well at the same time. 





To Bleach Sponge.—ZJ. E. Thompson, 
Volusia, Co., Fla.—Before sponges are bleached, they 
should be freed of all the foreign matters they contain. 
These are sand and small stones, and-shells, or frag- 








oughly beaten and shaken, so long as any sand, etc.,can be 
removed. Any bits or shells that still remain, may be dis- 
solved out by means of Chlorohydric (Muriatic) Acid, 
diluted with about twenty parts of water. The bleach- 
ing liquid is made by dissolving what will of Bleaching 
Powder, the Chloride of Lime of the shops, about an 
ounce to a pint of water. When this solution has set- 
tled, pour off the clear liquid, and add the sponges just 
squeezed out of the acid water. After bleaching, the 
sponges should be washed repeatedly, until all traces of 
the bleaching liquid are removed. A good authority 
states that sponges may be bleached very white by a 
process that we have not tried. After the spunges have 
been cleansed as above, they are to be immersed ina 
solution of Hyposulphite of Soda, to which a small 
quantity of diluted Muriatic Acid has been added. No 
quantities are given ; these must be determined by ex- 
periment. The Hyposulphite is not an expensive chemi- 
cal, and is largely used in photography. We should try 
it at first in the proportion of an ounce of the salt toa 
pint of water, and increase the proportion if necessary. 





Photographs for Everybody.—We 
are surprised at the cheapness with which a complete 
outfit for taking photographs may be obtained. The 
‘Gem Camera,”’ for example, is farnished by the Boston 
Camera Company, Boston, Mass., for five dollars, inclu- 
ding all accessories for field work. 





The Enterprise Meat Chopper.— 
We noticed this new and effective chopper when it first 
appeared. One of our associates was agreeably surprised 
on a visit recently made to the Enterprise Manufacturing 
Co., Philadelphia, to find over one hundred and fifty men 
working on their celebrated Meat Choppers, of which 
they have no doubt they will sell one hundred and twen- 
ty-five thousand this year. 

















With this machine, shown above, as 
much money can be earned per day as with a Railway-power grain 
threshing machine. ‘Fry [t, Fearless grain Theshers and Cleaners, 
Wood Circular-saw Machines, Fanning-mills and Feed-cutters, nos 
exceJ“d by any. Buy the best. Catalogue sent free. Address, , 
MINARD HARDER, Cobleskil], Schoharie Co., N. Y. 


unbounded satisfaction. 



























ICORA RELIEF.” 


Having elastic sections at the 
upper and lower 
poe of = aay 
Ep SD adapts itself to the 
PA varied ositions 

J which the body as- 
sumesinstooping, 
sitting and recli- 
ning. It gives per- 
fect ease in all 
positions, afford- 
ing great relief and 
comfort to the 
many who find 
. ordinary Corsets 
i oppressive. The 
} TricoraStays,used 
for boning, are 
unequaled for dura- 
bility & comfort- 
able support, and 
are absolutely un- 
breakable, Asan evid._co of intrinsic merit, 


A REWARD OF $20.00 IS OFFERED 
or every Corset in whichany 0 e “ Tricora 
stays break. The most durable, comfortable 
and healthful Corset ever sold for its price. 


J.G. FITZPATRICK & CO. Mrzs., NEW YORK. 


THE “TR 
RUAN 






































The American Ad- 
vance wrought iron 
mounted Wind Mill 
has never been 
blown down; itsjjfess 
balanced gears 
cause it to face the 
wind; no other Mill 4 
can doso. Geta sci- 
entificman toshow you the difficul- 
tiesin Wind Engines. Send 10cfor 
mailing you our illustrated catalogue p 
with 205 wood en ravines 
THE AMERICAN ELL WORKS, )) 

Aurera, IIL 





INDING I must quit active business, on account of age, 
and having no son, I offer a great bargain in my long es- 
tablished greenhouses, also nursery. Address 

A. E. TREADWAY, Havre de Grace, Md. 
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Extract from a letter written by 
John E. Roberts, of West Point, 
Ga., President of the National 
Game Breeder’s Ass’n., in the Vir, 
ginia Poultry Messenger. 











“Not long ago, a correspondent writing to me regard. 
ing his fowls, and the diseases to which they had been sub. 
ject, gave me his cordial acknowledgement for naming to 
him, not a@ panacea for ali the ills and woes of a chicken’s 
life, but a good common sense remedy for seven-tenths of 
their diseases. This is nothing more nor less than & Stan- 
dard preparation of Liebig Co.’s Arnicated Extract of 
Witch Hazel. If there be any article of sterling value it jg 
this. For several years I have used it constantly, and in 
the earlier stages of cholera it is a certain cure; inthe 
latter and more critical period it will cure a much larger 
percentage than any other preparation, and I have tried 
them by scores. Forroup and catarrh in poultry, if applied 
with care, I have found it a most invaluable agent, the 
happy effect being at once apparent and satisfactory. But 
there is one thing that has long been a bete noir to -treederg 
of Game fowl, for which this preparation is specific and 
unfailing in action. This is canker mouth and canker of 
the throat. Game fowls will fight, wiil pick each other up 
about the mouth, tearing out its lining about the head, eyes, 
&c. Before I began using Liebig Co.’s Arnicated Extract 
of Witch Hazel, I lost many cases, despite the use of all of 
the old and well-known remedies. Since its use, however, 
canker has no more terror than does the bleeding of a stag’s 
comb after being trimmed. The preparation to whichI 
have reference will cure ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
It is a grand medicine, and can be bought so reasonably by 
the bottle, or in bulk, thatevery poultry man should haye 
it. For three years, in my letters to patrons and friends, I 
have invariably suggested its use, and when adopted, their 
thanks to me has been the inevitable result.” 


Cou. F. D. CURTIS, oF CHARLTON, SARATOGA Co., N. 
Y.,says: “I consider your Arnicated Extract of Witch 
Hazel to be a most valuable remedy for both man and beast, 
Every farmer ought to have it on hand. A handy and 
effectual remedy of this kind is what farmers have required, 
and with it much suffering can be saved, and no doubt many 
animals.” 


T. J. McDANIEL, Esq., of Hollis Center, Maine, and cele- 
brated as a Raiser of Choice Breeds of ultry, says: “1 
have made use of the Arnicated Extract of Witch Hazel in 
Chicken Cholera, and itsaved nearly all. I gave 20 drops at 
first and about 15 to 20 drops 3 times a day until the fourth 
day, when they would generally eat grain whole. I also 
tried it ona fowl having Vertigo or Dizziness, and it cured 
the difficulty, etc., etc.” 

STABLES OF T. BURHAUS, 
1145 W. 50TH STREET, N.Y. . 

*T have used Liebig Co.’s Arnicated Extract of Witch 
Hazel very extensively among horses, and I have found it 
an invaluable remedy to have about. I have cured quarter 
crack, splint, rheumatism, sprains, &c., &c., with it. Several 
old standing cases of quarter crack, which had existed a 
great length of time and had been pronounced incurable 
were speedily cured by it....The number and variety of 
horse ailments which it will relieve and cure, makes it not 
only the best, but also the cheayest veterinary liniment to 
live stock owners. T. BURHAUS. 


Equally emphatic Syetimony from General Withers, Hon. 
K. p. Battle, Pres’t University of North Carolina Major 
Thos.W. Doswell, and hundreds of Farmers, Stock Raisers, 
Physicians, Surgeons, and Veterinarians. 


A WORD 


to the public as to our preparations. 
1 We never use clap-trap in pushing our goods. 
2 We guarantee in quality und honesty in preparation. 


8 We sell honest preparations at honest prices. Buyers 
who look for cheapness regardless of intrinsic merit, need: 
not come to us, 





LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
ARNICATED EXTRACT 


WITCH HAZEL 


isa compound of genuine full strength Arnica and pure 
Witch Hazel. It will cure many of the commoner ailments 
of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, Dogs, Mules, Poultry. 


It will cure Human Beings of Piles, Salt Rheum, Ulcers; 
Rheumatism, Diarrhea, Dysentery, Varicose Veins, Burns 
and Scalds, Catarrh, Neuralgia, &c., &c. 


Full and detailed information may be obtained from our 
circulars, to be had by addressing the 


LIEBIG CO., 88 Murray Street, W. Y. City. 


Revolvers, 
Rifles, 








Address 
Tm Great Western 
Catalogue free, GunWorks,Pittsbur 
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. .-BOWKER'S — 
Hill and Drill Phosphate with Potash 


price. Send for Pamphlet. 


BOWKER FERTILIZER C0., Boston and New York, 
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ON SHEEP SCAB 
TICKS ON CATTL MANGE 
3 


Ic 
- Sure Remedy. Very Cheap. 


THE COLD WATER DIP 


(Tar Elixir Sheep Dip.) 

JESS & CO., Prop’rs and Manuf’rs, DaRLtIneTon, ENG. 
Nie Dip has been manufactured since 1873, and used 
successfully in England during the whole of that period, 
andis DOW {ntroduced into the U.S. for the first time. 

Increased quantity and improved quality of the WOOL, 
making it bright anc silky, pays the whole cost of the a 
One trial of this Dip will prove its excellence. For its 
various uses in detail and prices, send postage stamp to 


Gen’) Agent for the UES AS B.N. America and Mexico. 
296 E. Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 





Diversity of the State of New York. 


141 West 54th St. NEW YORK CITY. 


The only institution in the State having the power to 
grant the degree of Doctor of Veterinary Surgery (D.V.S.). 
The annual session of this Institution begins in October of 
each year. Catalogues and announcements can be had from 
the Dean of the Faculty. A. LIAUTAR M.D.V.S.,5 
Dean of the Facuity. 


THE PERFECT 


HATCHER and BROODER. 


Is the Leading and Standard Apparatus of the 
World for Hatching and Raising Foultry. It is 
simple and easy to manage, Absolutely reliable, Perfectly 
self-regulating, and never fails to hatch. 


PERFECT HATCHER CO. 
mira, New York. 
Be sure and mention this paper. 


Cotswold Sheep. 


A rare chance to buy good sheep at low prices. Cata e 
free. Every sheep in the flock offered for sale. 
Readers of the American Agriculturist are respectfully 
asked to send for the catalogue, and favor me with an order. 


Address, JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Moreton Farm. Rochester, N. Y. 


THE BEST CATTLE FASTENING! 
SMITH’S SELF-ADJUSTING SWING 
STANOHION ! 


HE only Practical Swing Stanchion Invented. Thou- 
sands in use. Illustrated circular free. Address, 


BROOKS & PARSONS, Addison, Steuben Co., N. Y. 


ESSEX PIGS. 


The largest herd of pure-bred Essex Pigs in the 
world, Good pies at low prices. I want to reduce the 
size of the herd. Send for Catalogue, and see special 
offer to the boys. Address, 

JOSEPH HARRIS, 


Moreton Farm. Rochester, N. Y. 


Remedies 
Horse Diseases 


Going’s Worm Destroyer.—Sure Relief from Worms 
or Bots. 

















Going’s Tonic Powder.--The Best Preparation Known 
for Improving the Horse’s Condition, Purifying the Blood, 
and Imparting to its Coat a Glossy, Shining Appearance. 

Going’s Colic Powder.—For Colic, Scouring (Chronic 
or Acute), or Inflammation of the Bowels. The Surest 
Remedy known to Veterinary Science. 

Going’s Cougs Powder.—For Cough, Catarrh, 
Heaves, or Sore Turocat. 


Prominent Agencies.—Portland, Me., James Bailey 
& Co.; Boston, Mass., G. C. Goodwin & Co., 38 Hanover St.; 
Providence, R. I.,T. W. Rounds & Co., 161 N. Main St.; 
Worcester, Mass., R. McAleer, 228 Main St.; Phfladelphia, 
Pa., M. Gallagher, 19 N. Ninth St.; Pittsburgh, Pa., Lough- 
rey & Frew, 102 Wood St.; Baltimore, Md., Coleman & Rog- 
ers, 176 Baltimore St. : Baltimore, Md.. Wm. C. Rupp, it 
Park St.; Richmond, Va., 8. S. Cottrell & Co., 1,303 Main 
&t.; Wilson, N. C., E. M. Nadal & Co.; Louisville, Ky. R. A. 
Robinson & Co., 588 Main St.; St. Louis, Mo., A. A. Mellier 

Washington Ave.; New Orleans, La., A. W. Jackson, 873 
agazine St.; Cleveland, O., Dr. F. 8. Slosson, 223 Superior 
8t.; Detroit, Mich., Geo. E. McCulley and J, A. Taylor; 
Chicago, Ill., Van Schaack, Stevenson & Co.; Chicago, IIl., 
8. Taylor & 'Co., 181 E. Madison St.; St.Paul, Minn., Noyes 
Bros. & Cutler; Helena, Mont., R. 8. Hale & Co.; Boise 
City, Idaho, Wm. H. Nye; San Francisco, Cal., Main & 
Winchester, 214 Battery St. 





These remedies are each put upin tin boxes, and will keep 
for an indefinite period. They will be sent by mail, free of 
charge, on receipt of @1 per package. Circulars with full 
directions enclosed. Address, 


PROF, J. A. GOING, P. 0. Box 938, New York City. 











Cotswold Sheep. 
Cotswold Sheep. 
Cotswold Sheep. 
Cotswold Sheep. 
A RARE CHANCE 


TO BUY THE BEST OF SHEEP 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. 
The Whole Flock for Sale. 


Catalogues giving the name, number, age, pedigree, and 
price of every sheep free. Send for it. 
The Ram Lambs are nearly all sold. 


I have still on hand some of the best yearling 
and Two-year-old Rams. 


There is nothing better or cheaper. 
I Guarantee the Safe Delivery of the Sheep. 


The cost of sending sheep by fast freight is merely nomi- 
nal. No charge for boxing or food. If you ordera ram 
that is sold, I will return the money, or send another ram 
equally good, or better, as you may prefer. 


EWE LAMBS, 
YEARLING EWES, 
BREEDING EWES, 
For Sale at Very Low Rates 


My sheep have little or no grain. They are kept in moder- 
ate breeding condition. They have proved themselves 
good breeders and are healthy, useful sheep, such as I can 
confidently recommend to all readers of the American 
Agriculturist. There never was a better time to buy. 


Address JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 


JERSEY RED YORKSHIRE, BERKSHIRE, POLAND. 


CHINA and CHESTER WHITE 
PIGS of choicest breeding and fine 
individual merit. Cotswold, South- 
down, and Oxford Down Sheep and 
Lambs. Scotch Colley .Shepherd 








; dogs,and Fancy Poultry. Illustrated 
Catalogue and prices on application. 
EE & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Guernseys and Jerseys. Herd registered, also Thor- 
oughbreds and Grades. Young stock for sale. Send stamp 


for circular, T. WALTER & SONS, West Chester, Pa. 
: mos Chester W 


hire Down 
Down sheep and Scotch Collie 
Shepherds a specialty. Send for 
= cir. and prices, T, Walter & Sons, 
West Chester, Pa. (Come see us.) 








Chester White, Berkshire and 
Poland China Pigs, Fine Setter 
Dogs, Scotch Collies and Fox 
Hounds, bred and for sale by 
A. PEOPLES & CO., West Chester, 
Chester Co., Pa. Send stamp for 
Circular and Price List. 








ERMAN CARP.—Scale and Mirror, Stockers and 
Breeders for sal .. Correspondence solicited. Address, 
LANCASTER PISCATORIAL CO., Lancaster, Pa. 


Pure bred recorded Po- 
1.nd China Swine. Pigs 
all ages for sale, in pairs 
or trios, not akin. rite 
—~for what you want. En- 
close stamp for new cata- 
logue. Reduced rates by 
capress. 
¢ JOHN B. HOWF, 
Seneca, Ills. 

















¥ i RESTS A 


Mention this paper. 


Hog Scalders: Heat water quickly, 
wind the hogs out of the water, save 
much time and labor. Circulars_free. 
an 
Ss TT 


JAMES GARDINER, Mantua, N. J. gums 


REGISTEREDSWINE 


Thorough-bred Chester Whi Po- 
be land-Chinas, & Imported Berkshires 
True pedigree given with ant typ ry sold. Strong, healthy 
stock only. Purity guaranteed. Send stamp for new Cata- 
logue. ©. H. Warrington, Box 624, West Chester, Pa. 


Fe the purchase of the best NORTHERN DUTCH 
BLACK CATTLE, bg Mal M. JONGES & CO., 
Proprietors and Commission Merchants, Villa Swee 
Home, Alkmaar, Holland. 


CHESHIRE PiIGs 


Combine more good qualities than other breeds. Pure 
white, large, and easily fattened. Circular Free, 
F. H. BRITT, Ridgeway, Orleans Co., N. Y. 




















A Chance for the Boys. 


I will let any Boy under 15 years of age, have a 

pair or trio of my 

Best Essex Pigs, 
two to three months old, at 20 per cent less than 
catalogue rates. This is a genuine offer. There is 
no deception about it. Iwill, and do, let the boys 
have the best of pigs at 20 per cent less than I 
charge older people. 

The boys are taking hold of this matter, and I 
am glad of it. Send for my Catalogue, and order a 
pairor trioof pigs, two to three months old. I 
have plenty of pigs now on hand, good ones, and 
more coming. Nowis yourtime. Prices will never 
be lower. Address 

JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Moreton Farm. Rochester, N. Y. 

P. S.—I never had more, or better pigs, and 
never sold them cheaper. I formerly got double 
what I am now charging for them. So that the old 
people need not think Iam charging them a tugh 
price in order to sell lower to the boys. Iam not. 
The pigs are Very good, and very cheap. 

J.H 


D.M. MAGIE COMPANY, OXFORD, BUTLER 
RN 50., OHIO, Originator and Headquarters for 


Magie or Poland-(hina Swine. 751 head sold 
for breeders in 1883. Have chipped, stock to 
Seven Foreign Countties, Send for Circulars. 





Take Your Choice! 


Feed Mitchell's Cholera Cure, and 
save your fowls, or neglect it and 






"BR. MITCUPTT, & CO,, 69 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ills. 


POULTRY WORLD. 


A monthly magazine, the oldest, 
largest, ~# best periodical de- 
voted entirely to poultry ever 

ublished. Splendidly illustrated. 
fi: merican 





.25 per year. Also the A 

ultry Yard, the only weekly 
pepet evoted entirely to poult: 

existence, $1.50 per year. Bot 
papers for $2.00. samp]? copy 
of both mailed on receipt vf nine 
cents in postage stamps. 
Address H.H. STODDARD, Harrrorp, Cr. 


The SAVI 
IN CUBATORS cge=.s2t, oiterent dees 
ever fails. Sent on 
trial. C. W. Savidge, 2524 Huntingdon St., Phila. 
THE NEW CENTENNIAL 


INCUBATOR. 


Improved for 1884. Better than ever. The handsomest, 
simplest, most durable and best_machine in the market. 
No electricity or clock-work. pir self-regulating. 
ae 2c-stamp for circular to A. M. HALSTED, Box 10, Rye, 


Haisted’s Book on “ Incubation and Incubators,” 135 
Pages. Over 100 Illustrations. 7% cents by mail. 


MAKE MONEY 

BY KEEPING POULTRY. 
Our 120 Page Illustrated Poultry Book, 

Te!ls how we commenced five year 
with twenty dollars, and now we 
notsell our Poultry and Buildings for 
ten thousand doilars. All made 
vhis $20.00, on 3 acres, iu 5 years. 

You can dothe same! Price 25cents. 

Stamps taken. Price Lists free. ‘ 

ITCHELL & CO , 69 Dearborn St., Chicago, {lls 


A book devoted entirely to PLyMouTH 
Rock fowls, also a separate book on WHITE 
LreHorns, another on Brown LEGHORNS, 
a book on curing Pouttry Diseases, ‘and 
another entitled How To FrEep Fowt.s. 
Either of the above mailed for 25 cts., or all 
five for $1.00. Address the author | 

H. H. Stopparp, Hartford, Ct. 


(a RRR RIITET E  NE A S 
THE BEST INCUBATOR FOR EVERYBODY IS THE 


WHITE MOUNTAIN, 


All sizes, from 100 to 1,000 Eggs. Send for Titestrated Cote 
ers, . 























logue of Incabetots. Brose, Oc. tee Sy in 
‘ 8 e best, on each, or two 10 le 
E. E. RisHtor. Bo y 


aid. Address x 15, ; 
’ ower Waterford, Vt. 
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THE 
GREATAMERICAN 
ff 

i> 


ComMPANY 


COOD NEWS 
NN ADIES! 


Now’s your time to get 
Orders for our CELEBRA.- 
TEp f TEAS and COFFEES, and 
a benstifel, MOS: 
wines or GOLD-BAND CHINA TEA-SET 
ieces), our own importation. i of these beauti- 
ful Lo a sets opt away to the | aoe sending an order 
for $25. This is the Se ent inducement ever offered. 
Send in your orders and enj Tine acup of GOOD TEA 
or COFFEE, and at - \ > ime procure a HAND- 
gg I CHINA. TEA-SET. No bom ug. Good Jat 
35., and 40c. per lb. Excellent Teas, 50c. and 
and very best from 65c. to 90c. We are the oldest yom 
largest Tea Company in the bastness, The reputation 
of - am. requires nee comme We have just im- 
ported very fine WHITE "GRANITE DINNER 
ETS, ais. pieces), which we give away with Tea and 
Coffee orders of $40 and upwards. For full particulars, 


Address THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 


P.O. Box 289. 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 























MIXED FARMING 


IN. NEBRASKA. 


Crain, Corn, and Live Stock Crowing 
Combined. 
The most Profitable and agreeable of any occupation. 


1883 


Reports prove the agriculturists of Nebraska to have 
been the ost successful of any people in the West, 
Write for information about the above matters—also 

about U. P. Ry. lands in this State, which will be sent Free, 
in great variety,by LEAVITT BURNHAM, 

Land Commissioner U. P. Ry. Co., 

Omaha, Neb. 
t@™ Refer to this advertisement. 2g 











D A MAP of the STATE colored 
e in B comties FREE to every sub- 


4 — 80 cents for 
three months for Paper and Ma) 
FARRELL’S LAND OFFICE. Vi Waldo, Fla. 


VIRGINIA FARM FOR SALE, 


By E.C. LINDSEY & CO., Norfolk, Va. 
for Fruit, Grain, and Grass, 

MARYLAND FARMS, toric guts pt 
acre. Catalogues free. ISLER & MEEKINS, Gatpridce, id. 
150 Delaware Fruit and Grain Farms 

F ARM cheap. Catalogues free. 

* A. P. GRIFFITH, Smyrna, Del. 
160 MARYLAND FARMS, * Tracts, from 90 
Near railroad and nevignt le salt mnt (with all its luxur- 
tes) Talbot Co., M limate mild and healthy. Titles 


ood. 1884 Pamphlet and Map showing location, free. 
ew hddress C. E. SHAN AHAN, Atty, Easton, Md. 


SILKS FOR CRAZY PATCHWORK 


FLORI 


scriber tothe WALDO ADVE 




















in 50c. or tte Elegant varieties. Our 20 cent 
F est nmbrotde i? assorted colors, free with 
every 00 ain YALE SILK WORKS ,» New Haven, Ct. 
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OUR NAME. 
coed Oe pistol eri stip 
rebounding lock, doubl 
breech loader, with loading Tools complete, $15. We ore 
TALE goods the lowest Tor neiowe ever named at retail on 
vad nyo~ for As Tilus, Catalogue 


Firearms an roots, sent ERR “Re 
z ms dor fe 4 207 Broadwey, N.Y. 








OUR LEADER =.£rr:, 


a 
Threshers, 
Horse 


suse NGINE ae 


and purposes. Write for FREE Pamphlet 
Puices to Tax AULTMAN & TAYLOB Co.,Mansficld,Ohio, 


ME BEST 18 THE CHEAPEST.” 





“THE GOLE 





EN BELT” 


—ALONCG THE——— 


KANSAS LANDS kansas pivision U. P. RWAY. 


STOCK RAISING 


Buffalo Grass Pasture Summer and Winter. 


CORN and WHEAT 


200,000,000 Bus. Corn. 30,000,000 Wheat. 


WOOL CROWING 


Unsurpassed for Climate, Grasses, Water, 


FRUIT 


The best in the Eastern Market. 


———— Te McALLASTER: Land Commis’r, Kansas City,Mo. 











AMING MILK 
BY 
CENTRIFUCAL FORCE. 
A treatise on the above subject, describing and illustrating 
the principles of the process, the history and progress of the 
a the various separators in the market, the merits of 
the process ten ll be a with soe Cee for raising 
cream, etc., etc.,will be sent free by ou receipt of the 
price, 50 cents. . D. FREDERIK EgEN, Little Falls, N. Y. 


LOVELL 


CRE 














Latest & Bast. 


IT is the nearest perfection yet made. 
strength are its prominent features. 
rink managers o' 
saves both time and expense. Drice per pair, handsomely 
nickel plated, $4.00. Send 6c. in stamps for large cata- 
log ue of Roller Skates, Guns, Rifles, Revolvers, Air Rifles, 

olice Goods, &c. JOHN P. LOVELE’S SONS, Boston, Mass. 


THE CREAM OF ALL BOOKS OF ARI 


Pitthors |40| DEbs 


The thrilling adventures of all the hero-explorers EE fighters. 
with Indians, outlaws and wild beasts, overour whole country, 
from the earliest times tothe present. Lives and famous ex~- 
Chock of DeSoto, LaSalle, Standish, Boone mento, rady. 
ic od box on —— uston , Coreen, Custer, W. Lo Bu Buffalo 

iefs and scores 0: 


Bice aagaraiatt iyitusfiat finten et pity ings. 


roid & CO. Xsan 4033 Philadelphia or St. Louis. 


Hd "tH CLOPEDIL WANT 
OPEDIA «. ‘x, _ as 
CYC LOPE ane over 20 Oil. 


Enea Geatcienloks' Aon 


Simplicity and 
One trial convinces 
its superiority over other skates, as it 








~~ =z ) Colleges and ty ecialists. 
farm Cc , LIVE ST HORTI- 

CULTURE ARCHITECTURE ‘LAW an 

USINESS and HOME MEDICATION. 

Iean Saniaes you that no fam- 


ily can afford to do without it. 

és able men wanted. Address the publisher at once for a 

Ww paghle oeemablct and special proposition for business. 
PSON, 404 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 





Books on Hygiene, Physical Culture, Sociology, 
Government of Children, etc. 


THE HERALD OF HEALTH. Monthly. $i per year. 

HYGIENE OF Fans J oo AND - CURE OF 
NERVOUSNESS - Holbrook, M. Mi bb. 

EATING FOR. STR NGTH $1. 


at M.L. Holbrosk M.D 
LIVER COMPLAINT, MENTAL .DY SPEPSIA, AND 
HEADACHE. Their Cure by Home Treatment. By M.L. 
Holbrook, M. D. 1. Be _— and get our Catalogue. 
Sample of Herald of Health fre 

M. L. Holbrook, Nos. 18 one 15 Laight Street, N. Y. 


HOR 10 CHENTS. 


The St. Louis piagerine, © edited by Alexander N. De Menil, 
now in its fifteenth year, is brilliantly illustrated, purely 
Western in make-up, replete with stories, poems, timely 
reading and humor, $1.50 a year. —_ copy and a set of 
i? colored picture cand sent for ten cents. Address, 

A. J. GILMORE, 213 North Eighth Street, St. Louis. THE 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST and St. LovuIs MAGAZINE, sent 
one year for $1.75. 


AGENTS WANTED for the new book 
“OUR FAMOUS WOMEN.” Just completed by Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps. Marion Harland, and'18 other Eminent 
Writers. Zhe grandest book of theage. wg-Agents sell 10 to 
20aday. Send for Circulars. Extra Terms, Specimen Plate, 
etc..to A. D. WORTHINGTON & OO., Hartford, Conn. 


CONSERVA) TORY OF MUSIC. 











USic. Vocal ye Instrumental and Tun1 
RT. Drawing, ee anys and Portraiture. 
ORATORY. ne yrite 


e and Lan peages 
HOME. Elegant perenne wt By for 500 lady stude nts 


FALL TERM begins Sept.lith. Beautifully lid 
Calendar free. Address E. TOURJEE, Director, 
FRANK SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS 





t@ FRIENDS If you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY, 


We will with jeasure send you sam le copy of our 
SEMI-MON' LY GL LEANINGS EE CUL=- 
TURE, with a sdeacriptive price-list of vit latest im- 
—— e Hives, y Extractors, Artificial 
Comb, Section Hone y exes, all books and journals, 
and every vine pertainiine to Bee Culture. Nothing Patent- 
ed. Simply send your address on a postal card, ritten 
plainly, to A. I, ROOT, Medina, Ohio, 
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‘SHIPPERS OF MILK, ATTENTION! 


WARREN MILK BOTTUS 


PATENTED MARCH 23d, 1880, 
Adapted for the de- 
livery of Milk in al] 
Cities and Towns, 

A Long Needed Want 
at last Supplied, 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS 
ON APPLICATION, 

’ 

Warren Glass Works Co, 

A. Ae 
72 Murray St., 
NEW YORK, 











Delaware Co. 


[Tall 


Requires no lifting or 
handling to skim or Clean 
it. It is the prince of LA«= 
BOR-SAVING Cream- 
ers. It will last for 20 
It is warranted to 
do all we claim. To one 
every town where 
uvl aiready introduced we 
will make a special private 
offer. Address, 

DELAWARE CO. CREAMER CO., 
Mention Am. Agriculturist, Benton Harbor, Mich. 


[meroved Tree Tubs 


(See cut). 
ALSO, 
SPAINS CHURNS. 
STAR CHURNS. 
**Rapid’’ I. C. Freezers, 


Send for Descriptive Circu. 
lars and Prices. 


CLEMENT & DUNBAR, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


American Agriculturist 
SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


(English and German Edition at same Rates.) 
$1.50 a year (postage included); Single num- 
bers, 15 cents. 


Special Inducements made to Club- 
Raisers and Canvassers, 


All persons desirous of soliciting sub- 
seriptions for the ‘** American Agricul- 
turist °* will please immediately address 
us for subscription blanks, circulars, and 
other dapat matter. 


ADVERTISING | RATES. 


American Agriculturist. 


ENGLISH EDITION. 
Ordinary Pages. $1.00 per line ( agate), each insertion, 
Last Page, and Third Cover Page, $1.25 per line. 
Second Cover Page—§$1.50 per line. 
Page next ta Reading and Last Cover Page—$2.00 per line. 
No advertisement taken for less than $3.00 each insertion, 
Fourteen agate lines make one inch. 


GERMAN EDITION. 
Ordinary Pages. 10 cents per line, each insertion. 
Second Cover Page, 15 cents per line. 
Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page, 20 cts. per line, 
No advertisement taken for less than $1.00 each insertion 
(2 No Advertisement of Medicines or Humbugs received. 
Address all orders to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
751 Broadway, New York. 
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~ at Al + WONDERFUL + HISTORY. + 


Grinder ‘‘ Story, 
bless you, Dve 
none to tell sir!?? 
Still less can a 
journal, nearing 
its semi-centen- 
nial year, be with- 
out a_ history. 
Like a young for- 
est tree, the jour- 
nal has in early 
life its ‘struggle 
for existence,’’ 
and its passing 
two-score years 
may be ascribed 
to “‘the survival 
of the fittest.” 

Like that of a 
tree, the history 
of alive journal 
is one of growth 
and _  develop- 
ment, each year 
accumulating 
strength, which 
enables it to bear 
increased annual 
crops of useful 
fruitage, with 
which to refresh 
and encourage 
its vast multi- 
tudes of readers. 

The first num- 
ber of the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist 
was issued in 
April, 1842, close 
to where theNew 
York Post Office 
now stands, with 
A. B. Allen and 
R. L. Allen, Edi- 
tors, and George 
A. Peters, Pub- 
lisher. A copy of 
this first number, 
now before us, 
presents a mark- 
ed contrast to 
the issue for Oc- 
tober, 1884. The 
paper then com- 
prised thirty-two 
pages, which 
were seven and 
seven-eighth in- 
ches long, by five 
and one - eighth 
inches wide, and 
of two columns 
each. A page of 
the first number 
contained nine 
hundredand thir- 
ty words; the 
pages now aver- 
agetwo thousand 
three. hundred 
and seventy-six 
words. The first 


item in the first number, states that it had been in- | the American Institute,”? commending Mr. A. B. | under. different publishers. 
Allen and ‘his .proposed journal in fitting,terms. | afterwards established their own printing office, and 
Solon Robinson wrote for the first number from | the American Agriculturist was published from their 


tended to issue it at the beginning of the year, but 
“ ry : : 
unavoidable circumstances have prevented cither 
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ericulturist. 





San et na SUPPLEMENT TO OCTOBER, 1884. 














NEW Srrtes—No. 453. 





of the editors from coming to the city.”” An address | Iowa, on Western Prairies, Ezra Carpenter of Ohio, 
‘To Our Readers,” indicates the proposed course | on Raspberries ; Lewis F. Allen, a brother of the 

Very few Americans who have passed the age of | of the paper. To this “address” is appended a editors, had an article on Grass Lands; C. N. Be- 
forty years can truthfully say with Canning’s Knife- | resolution passed by the “‘ Board of Agriculture of | ment describes the Shorthorn bull “ Washington ” 
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(also known .as 
“* Champion ’’), 
one of the first 
of the breed im- 
ported, T. C. Pe- 
ters (of Georgia) 
wrote from Lon- 
don, Eng.,. on 
“English Farm- 
ing Stock.’? At 
that - time. the 
now important 
State of Wiscon- 
sin was a Terri- 
tory, Geo. Reed, 
Cor. Secretary of 
the “ Territorial 
Agricultural So- 
ciety,” writes 
about the organ- 
ization, and asks 
questions ‘about 
swine. A venera- 
ble lady of eighty 
discusses ‘“ The 
True Interests of 
our Country,” 
there are several 
shorter articles, 
and Mr. A. B. Al- 
len commences 
his “‘Agricultur- 
al Tour in Eng- 
land,” which 
was. . continued 
throughout the 
first yolume. In 
the first number 
there are ‘two il- 
lustrations ; the 
Shorthorn bull, 
which is men- 
tioned above and 
a Sub-soil plow. 
When we turn 
to the advertise- 
ments, now s0 
important a fea- 
ture for both 
publishers and 
readers, we find 
there -are but 
four, two of 
which only were 
from parties not 
connected with 
the paper. Of 
those who wrote 
forthe first num- 
ber, the Messrs. 
A. B. Alien, L. 
F, Allen, and. T. 
C... Peters, re- 
main. occasion- 
al_ contributors 
to these pages. 
The paper con- 
tinued .to . be 
published in the 
form of the first 
number for.the 
firstten volumes, 


The. Messrs. Allen 
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building in Water Street. 


years the journal was issued weekly, but the month- 
ly form was afterwards resumed and it is still 
maintained as the most desirable of all forms. 
The steady increase in circulation shows that the 
subscribers have preferred the American Agricul- 
turist as a monthly. The volume for 1853 was 
announced to be ‘‘under the joiut editorial super- 
vision of A. B. Allen and Orange Judd.” The office 
removed in 1860 to Park Row, then to Broadway. 

Early in the year 1861 Mr. M. C. Weld was called 
from Hartford, Conn., to take editorial charge. 
He subsequently entered the army; soon after Dr. 
George Thurber commenced his editorial labors 
with this journal. In 1863, Mr. Weld returned as 
Colonel Weld, and resumed his editorial relations. 

From the beginning of the volume for 1856, up 
to, and including the number for August, 1864, each 
issue of the paper bore upon its heading, ‘‘ Orange 
Judd, A. M., Editor and Proprietor.” The num- 
ber for September, 1864, had this changed to 
“Orange Judd, A. M., Publisher and Proprietor.” 
This was the official announcement that be sur- 
rendered editorial labors to others—labors which 


The pages were then | 
enlarged considerably in size, and for two or three | 








1842.—Then and Now.—1885. 


The outline of the principal features of the first 
number of the American Agriculturist already given, 
will enable recent subscribers to compare the out- 
set of its career with the journal a8 it is at present. 
Though years have diminished their numbers, 
there are still many who, beginning with the first 
volume, have made the journey ofthe past forty- 
two years in our company. These have followed 
the career of this journal and have watched its 
steady growth from small beginnings, until it at- 
tained a position of popularity and usefulness 
unequalled in the history of agricultural journalism. 





Constantly Onward and Upward. 





The course of the American Agriculturist has 
been one of continuous improvement. Onward 
and upward has been the aim, and in pursuance of 
this course, all have striven to make each volume 
—indeed, each number, excel the previous one. 
As the journal has prospered, its subscribers have 
shared its success, as they are given more and better 





other, and to make brighter and happier the many 
thousand households in which it is a welcome yigj. 
tor. The boys and girls are soon to become—at Jeagt 
we hope they are—farmers and farmer’s wives, |p 
providing reading for the young folks, we are care. 
ful that it shall be instructive and relate to rurg] 
matters, with a view to attract them to the farm, to 
make them see its many interesting features, and to 
prefer a rural life to any other. In short, while it igg 
paper for farmers, we wish it to make farmers algo, 
“xo 


For the Germans. 


Our German farmers and gardeners yearly ip. 
crease in number, and they specially need the 
best of instructions as to the new conditions of 
climate, soil, crops, ete., with which they, as im- 
migrants, are surrounded. The German edition of 
the American Agriculturist is of great service to all 
such new comers, and others, who read only the 
German language. The Amerikanischer Agricultur. 
ist, now in its twenty-seventh year, embodies al] 
the most important articles and engravings of the 
English edition, with additional matter prepared to 
meet the wants of its German readers. We have 
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. C. L. INGERSOLL, M. S., Colorado Agr. College. 
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H. C. Ewrna, Neb. Z 
THEO. GoopRIOg, III. 


OUR*‘EDITORIAL‘STAFFXY AND‘ CONTRIBUTORS ‘for’ 1885.5 


ss ——~<___. 


The same Editors who have been conducting the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for many years past, are still giving valuable thought 
and labor to its columns. Among the regular and special contributors are the following able authorities and writers : 


F. D. Curtis, on Swine, etc., N. Y. 
L. D. SNOOK, Florida. 


A. LIAUTARD, M.D.,V.S., Am. Veterinary College. 
W. J. Beat, Ph. D., Michigan Agr. College. 

D. D. SiavE, M. D.,V. 8., Harvard Univ. Ag. Dpt. 
G. C. CALDWELL, Ph. D., Cornell Unyv. Ag. Dpt. 
A. = Coox, M.&., Michigan Ag. College. 

E. Bessey, Ph. D., lowa Agricultura] College. 


Dr. E. H. JENKINS, Connecticut Experiment Station. & 
D. Z. Evans, Jr., Penn. 3 
Rey. E. P. Roz, on Small Fruits, N. Y. 
Hon. J. 8. NewMaN, State Agr. Dep’t, Ala. 
Mr. W. C. Barry, N. Y. 


Eis A. Lona, N. Y. 

A. A. Woop, R. I. 

Henry C. Brown, Mass. 

8. B. REED, on Architecture, N. Y. 
JOHN BARTLETT, Ont. 


mEs Law, D. V.§8., Cornell Unv. Ag. Dpt. 
aM SHELTON, M.S., Kansas Ag. College. 

. B. Roperts, M. Ag. Cornell Unv. Ag. Dpt, 
. H. Storer, A. M., Harvard Unv. Ag. Dpt. 
. A. Knapp, Iowa Agricultural College. 

. M. McBrypg, Tennessee Univ. Ag. Dept. 

. A. 
As 


HENRY, Wisconsin Unv. Ag. Dept. 
TOWNSHEND, Ohio University Ag. College. 
URRELL, Ph. D., Illinois Unv. Ag. Dept. 
BUCKHOUT, Pennsylvania Ag. College. 

ANBORN, B.S., Missouri Unv. Ag. Dept. 
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Comstock, B. Sc., Cornell University. 
J. B. STEELE, Michigan University. 
§. A. Forses, Curator, Illinois Museum. 





MANLY MILEs,M.0.,Author of “Stock Breeding.” 
Cyrus THOMAS, Illinois, U.S.Entomologicai Com. 


J. W. CHICKERING, D.C. 
W. W. Tracy, MS., Mich. 


C. C. GrorGzson, M.S., College Station, Texas. 


J.B. Demotte, Ind. 
J.N. Muncy. Iowa. 
Srr J. B. Lawes, LL.D., England. 
Dr. C. W. Dasney, Director N. C. Exper’nt. Station. 
W. Z. HutTcHinson, Mich. 
Dr. R. W. Seiss, Pa. 
ROBERT BARNWELL ROOSEVELT, on Fishing, N. Y. 
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were never afterwards, to any extent, resumed. 
From that time (twenty years ago), until the pres- 
ent, Dr. George Thurber, assisted by Joseph Harris, 
Col. M. C. Weld, Andrew 8. Fuller, and Dr. Byron 
D. Halsted, and others, has had editorial charge 
of the American Agriculturist. Eight years ago the 
present owners were called to take control of the 
Company publishing the American Agriculturist. 
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“Cheapest and Best.” 


The above is what thousands of our subscribers 
say for the American Agriculturist. Notwithstand- 
ing that the size of this journal has more than 
donbled, that all the matter is original, and that 
the engravings are vastly improved and increased, 
—in number four-fold—the price is to continue 
$1.50 per year, single numbers 15 cents. 








JORDAN, M.S§., Pennsylvania Ag. College. 


8. 
. R. THompson, Nebraska Agricultural College. 
. J. Bu 


i) 
RItey, Ph. D., United States Entomologist. 





8. W. PowgL1, N. Y. 

Gro. Foisom, Penn. 

JAMES SHEEHAN, N.Y. 

D. W. Piums, Newfoundland. 

R. G. NewrTon, Dak. 

J. F. WHat, N.Y. 

H. A. Kugy, Ga. 

JoHN Morrison, Ont. 

M. E. BAMFORD, Cal. 

GEORGE GLENDON, Va. 

B. W. Jones, Va. 

E. B. Prerce, Cal. 

Cuas. H. Copurn, N. H. 

W. D. Boynton, Wis. 

B. Haymonn, W. Va. 

J. L. TOWNSEND, Utah, 

JAMES RICHARDSON, N. Y. 

ALFRED H. GLOVER, Mich. 

T.S. Price, Cal. 

L. B. ARNOLD, President National Dairy Association. 
“TrmoTHy BUNKER, Esq.,” Hookertown, Connecticut, 
D. E. Satmon, Veterinary Surgeon, Atlanta, Georgia. 
M.C. Wexp, “*‘ Among the Farmers.” 

Cuas. HALLocK, Author “ Sportsman’s Gazetteer.” 
8. B. Parsons, Jr., New York. 

R. W. Furnas, Ex-Governor, Nebraska. 

Mr. L. C. Root, on Apiary, N. Y. 





F. D. Copurn, Secretary Kansas Board of Agriculture. 
H. A. Haren, LL.B., Michigan, on Farm Law. 
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reading matter, illustrated by a greater number of 
more finely executed engravings, no expense being 
spared by the Publishers that would secure improve- 
ment in our Editorial or Mechanical departments. 


For the Entire Family. 


The leading object of the American Agriculturist 
is of course to aid the cultivator of the soil to im- 
prove his methods, and increase the returns from 
his labors in any of the many different depart- 
ments into which agriculture is divided. The far- 
mer’s wife is usually his housekeeper, and the 
prosperity of the farm largely depends upon the 
management of the household. Knowing the 
many cares and the continuous labors of the far- 
mer’s wife, the American Agriculturist does all in 
its power to diminish the one and lighten the 














Wa po F. Brown, Ohio. 

J.J.H. Greeory, Author of several books on gardening 
W. I. CHAMBERLAIN, Ohio. 

Dr. G. R. STOCKWELL, Mich. " 
Dr. A. OEMLER, Ga. 

W. C. Harris, Editor “ American Angler.” 

W. W. Meeca, N. J. 

C. H. SHINN, Cal. 

L. H. BarLey, Mass. 

ALFRED TRUMBLE, New York. 

E. E. RExForp, Wis. 

W. E. Stone, “ Houghton Farm,” N. Y. 

J. M. STaunt, Mo. 

J. W. Darrow, N. Y. 





f FREDERICK GRUNDY, Ill. 


E. 8S. RENWICK, New York. 
Mrs. L. A. BEATTY, Illinois. 
Mrs. M. E. WHITTEMORE, New York. 


, Miss AGNzEss Carr, New York. 


Miss IsaBEL SMITHSON, New York. 
Lucy RANDOLPH FLEMING, Va. 
May MANNING, Mass. 
ETHEL STONE, N. J. 
NELLIE Burns, N. H. 
Mrs. 8. A. ELLIOTT, N.C. 

“ GILBERT Bush, N. Y. 

* E.S. WELSH, N. Y. 

M. J. G. HAMMACK, Il. 
* AmeELIA H. BoTSFORD, N. Y- 
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thousands of subscribers in various German speak- 
ing countries, who take this journal to prepare 
themselves for a rural life in the United States. 
The Amerikanischer Agriculturist is a most appre- 
priate present for an employer to give a German 
workmun, or for a German here to send a friend at 
home. It is supplied at the same low rate as the 
English edition, that is, $1.50 a year, post-paid. 


East, West, North, and South. 


The American Agriculturist has contributors in 
most of the States and Territories, and is designed 
for all sections of our vast country. Though pub- 
lished in the Metropolis, where the facilities for mak- 
ing a first-class illustrated journal are most com- 
plete, it pays special attention to the needs of the 
farmers of the Far West and other remote portions. 
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{SELLING FAS 


ep STORY OF THE BIBLE 
704 Pages, 276 Illustrations 


150,000 COPIES SOLD! 


Reprints selling in England & Canada. WRITE TO 


HAS. FOSTER, Publisher, 


118 SO. SEVENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


GOOD NEWS 
iy ADIES! 


Now’s your time to get 

up Orders for our CELEBRA- 

TED TEAS and COFFEES, and 

BAND CHINA TEA-SET 

or GOLD-BAND NA TEA-SET 

pe coy ourown importation. One of these beauti- 
ful china sets given away to the party sending an order 
for $25. Thisis the greatest inducement ever offered. 
Send in your orders and enjoy acup of GOOD TEA 
COFFEE, and at the same time procure a HAND- 





INA TEA-SET. No humbug. Good Teas, 
" and4(c. per lb. Excellent Teas, 50c. and 60c. 
and very best from 65c. to 90c. We are the oldest an 
Jargest Tea Company in the business, The reputation 
of our house requires no comment. We have just im~- 
orted some very fine WHITE GRANITE DINNER 
ETS, (115 pieces), which we give away with Tea and 
Coffee orders of $40 and upwards. For full particulars, 


Address THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO, 


P. O. Box 289. 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York, 
AND NOT 





WHEL 4 
Samples by Mail 25c. Circulars Free. 
J. S. BIRCH & CO., 36 Dey St., N.Y. 


FARMERS 


Want Spectacles, Pocket Magnifiers, to examine destructive 
insects and diseases of plants; Spy-Glasses, Thermometers. 
Barometers, etc., etc. ut they want them to be E 
BEST, Otherwise they are more than useless. 


Ww. H. WALMSLEY & CO. 
Successors to R. & J. Beck, Manufacturing Opticians, No. 
1016 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, make only the Best Goods, 
at Lowest Prices, and_will mail their Illustrated Price 
List to any,address in the World Free. Mention this Journal. 


O. K  CREAMERY 


@ Hasthe largest cooling 
== ox#’ surface, takesless 








cooling material, 
takes less labor in 
operating it, and 


GIVES THE 
BEST RESULTS 


Has a glass the whole 
depth of can that shows 
outside the condition 
of the milk without 
touching the Creamery, 
and can see the cream- 
gline the whole length 
M.in drawing off. It 
taises all Crenm 
between milkings. 
For circular address 
ER Sole Manufact’r, 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


WEBSTER. 


With or without Patent Index. 





Has 118,000 Words, 83000 Engravings, 
ne more Words and nearly 3 times as many 
ingravings as any other American Dictionary,) 
4 Pages Colored Plates, anda 
Biographical Dictionary of 9700 Names. 
An ever-present and reliable School- 
master to the whole family.—S. S. Herald, 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 


P LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Purely Mutual. ASSETS, $8,483,807.72. 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, Pres'’t. 
Dividends annually. Insurance at net cost. All policies 


nonforfeitable for their value. Agents wanted. 
Apply to 1. S, STEVENS, V. P. 


BRANSON: KNITTER 


PRICE, $25.00. 

For Manufacturing or Family use, is now known through- 
out America and Europe as the simplest and best Knitting 
Machine ever made. Makes seamless hose, double heel an 
toe. Runs either by hand or power: Capacity, from 6 to8 
dozen pairs of socks per day. A child can use them. For 
Circular address JAMES L. BRANSON, 506 Chestnut St., 

Pa. 1978. Madison St., Chicago, Ills. 
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R.H. MACY &CO.| f NEw Games 


| 14th ST., SIXTH AVE,, and 13th ST. Improved Geographical Cards, 
NEW YORK. : 
-—- Improved Historical Cards, 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS Each of these games consists of 200 cards 
ESTABLISHMENT. with full directions, in handsome box. In addi- 
ees tion to forming an intensely interesting game 


WE CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION TO OUR MAGNIFI- any one can, by their use, in a short time an 
CENT ASSORTMENT OF without effort permanently acquire all the leading 


B A CS K Ss i a K Ss facts of Geography and History. 
bis: PRODUCT OF THE FOUR UNRIVALLED MANU- “THE GAME OF MYTHOLOGY } 


ACTURERS, BONNETS, GUINET, BELLOW, AND Designed to enable persons to become familiar 
GIRAUD. ALSO nm LINE OF with the Lane po characters of Mythology in an 


interesting and easy way. Price, $1.00 each, 
DRE SS S§S IL KS post-paid, of {he three by express, prepaid, for 
AT $1.14 PER YARD, WORTH $1.50. a Sen Se : 
a PETER G.THOMSON, Cincinnati,0. 
A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 
TOURISTS? 
ARTICLES, AT THE MOST MODERATE PRICES. 
- EE Co 
ORDERS BY MAIL FILLED WITH GREAT 


PROMPTNESS. 
CATALOGUES MAILED ON APPLICATION. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


PRICES REDUCED. New features 


a 
added. 2500 Tlustrations q UJ h h 
complete 


le Costs only $3.25 per square, 10x10 feet, and will last a life- 
H. L. WARREN & CO., a ee ig = Send for Book Circular, with 
8 es, free. 
1117 Chestnut St., Philada. INDIANA PAINT AND ROOFING co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., and 155 Duane St. 














This cut represents laying over rough boards our 








MEN, ‘fT “Togs 
\ 1a eC ST | 
WILL} PAY IU et RET 
lll) TWO MACHINES 
SAVED %3400.IN 1880 
INONE TOWN. 2 
IN SUCCESSFUL USF 9 <a 
= 
ME STATES ,CANADA ot 
UTH AMERICA, 
. ” MEXICO, 





For choice reading, beauty of illustration and io hy, and 

a T ef U R 9 Ss ure and high character, ‘““ARTHUR’S ILLUSTRATE ME MAGA. 
+ INE’’ has no rival. Established over thirty years ago by T. §, 

( ARTHUR, who still remains its editor, it has always been a welcome 

visitor in thousands of American homes. Younger and fresher talent 


IL LUSTRATE D | unite with the editor’s maturer judgment in keeping the magazine 


always ek to the advancing tastes and social culture of the times. 














A SAFE MAGAZINE. The pages of the Home Magazine are kept 
absolutely free from @verything that can deprave the taste or lower 


4 OM F oo M AGAZINE the moral sentiment. It is, therefore, a pure and safe magazine. {t 
= | aims to promote happiness in the family through the cultivation of 
a _ ope service, and self-forgetfulness. 
erms, $2.00 a year; three copies, $5.00; eight copies and one 
$2.00 A YEAR. § oi 1200 P shi 


Specimen numbers, 10 cents. 
SPECIMEN NUMBERS, 10 CENTS. T. S. ARTHUR & SON, 920 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
SAFE 


PROMPT. LIBERAL. 


The Provident Life and Trust CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. INCORPORATED THIRD MONTH, 22, 1866. 


Exceeding low death rate. Simple, intelligible, untechnical form of policy. Li 
commodation to policy-holders, Conservative management. Strict bus ar MR ye ne 


The Maynard Rifles and Shot-Guns. 


NEW OFF-HAND | TARGET RIFLE, MODEL OF 4882. 
PRICES REDUCED, 











MER 


PISTOL GRIP STOCK, TIP STOCK, 
AND SWISS BUTT PLATE. 

For Hunting and Target Practice, at all ranges, 

the ** MAYNARD” more completely supplies the 

wants of Hunters and Sportsmen generally, than any other Rifle in the world, 

as many barrels can be used on one stock; and for accuracy, convenience, darability, 

and safety, is not excelled. Send for Illustrated Catalogue, describing the new attachment 


for using rim and center-fire ammunition. 


MASS. ARMS COMPANY, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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HW.JOHNS 


ASBESTOS 
Liquid Paints 


Are the purest, finest, richest, most durable and -eco- 
nomical paints ever made for structural purposes, 


From American Agriculturist, November, 1880. 


** Through a number of years the H. W. Johns M’f’g Co. 
have established an enviable reputation for making liquid 
paints that are remarkable for their durability and beauty. 
Their Asbestos Liquid Paints have real merit, and ali who 
contemplate painting their farm and other buildings should 
bear this in mind. We can gladly refer the reader to our 
recommendations of this firm and its paints in the past.” 


Samples of Colors, Descriptive Price List, and Copy of 
our Pamphlet, 


‘Structural Decoration,” 


with illustrations of prominent buildings and other struc- 
tures painted with our paints, showing colors used, etc., 
will be mailed free upon application. 


We also manufacture in seven colors 


Roof, Railroad and Sea-side Paints, 


also adapted for Barns, Fences, and rough wood-work. 
Samples will be sent free by mail. 


From Manufacturer and Builder, June, 1884. 


The H. W. Johns Manufacturing Co., 8% Maiden Lane, 
New York, have issued in very attractive form, an illus- 
trated pamphlet bearing the title * Structural Decoration,”’ 
which is devoted to advocating the more liberal use of colors 
in the decoration of cottages, villas, etc., and particularly to 
the advocacy of the merits of the well-known Asbestos Liquid 
Paints of their manufacture. These paints are now so 
well-known, by reason of their very extensive introduction in 
all parts of the country, that it will be telling an old story to 
make more than a passing allusion to their merits. 

The pamphlet, besides describing the nature and quality 
of the asbestos paints, gives a number of well executed en- 
gravings of prominent public buildings, hotels, railway 
companies and structures which have the paints in use. In 
the extensive list of these, we notice the Capitol at Washing- 
ton, the Metropolitan Elevated Railroad of New York, and 
many of the leading railway companies, and summer re- 
sort hotels. 

Mr. Johns has the honor of being the pioneer in this coun- 
try of the asbestos industry, and to his numerous improve- 
ments, in the processes for utilizing this product, and his 
energy and business skill, the building up of the asbestos in- 
dustry to its present large proportions, is very largely due. 


(= Be sure and get the GENUINE, which 
are manufactured only by 


H, W. JOHNS Mf’ Co., 


87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


Manufacturers of Genuine Asbestos Roofing, 
Steam Pipe and Boiler Coverings, Steam 
Packing, Millboard, Sheathing, Lin- 
ings, Coatings, Cements, etc. 


GORTON FEED STEAMER. 


Simple, none. For cooking food for Horses, Cattle, 
Hogs. Sweating Tobaccc, Laundry Use. etc. It has no E =. 
etiress. GORTON STEAM MFG CO... Montrose, 


PATENTS 


We continue to act as Soliciters for Patents, Caveats, 
arene, Monks. con hts, etc., for the United States, Cana- 
da, C ance, Germany, ete. We have had 
chives aise years’ mee. 
Patents obtained throngh a are noticed in the Scren- 
retdet 2) ‘AMERICAN. This large and splendid illustrated 
ry fae r, $3.20 a year, shows the Progress of Science, 
is ve ve 


resting and has an enormous circulation. Ad- 
& CO., Patent Solicitors, Publishers Sormn- 
rng Ammnoan, 61 361 Bropawey, New York. Hand 
abeut ts sent 





book 


|TO BUYERS 


OF THE 


SOLAR TIP 


SHOES 


—FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— 


See that you get the genuine, on every 
air of which our tradeemark and 
ULL NAME is on the Shoe. 


JOHN MUNDELL & CO. 


Many imitations are sold under name 
of “Sole Leather Tip ” and names calculated to deceive. 








THLY MAGa> 

ont ILLUSTRATED WITH 
Criginal Steel Engravings, 

Photogravures & Oil Pictures. 


(A 


Send twenty cents for one copy, and 
vou will certainly subscribe Two Dollars 
for a year and get ten times its valuc. 

W. Jennings Demorest, Publisher, 
1? East 14th 8t., New York. 





SOLD BY ALL NEWSDEALERS AND POSTMASTERS, 
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LIGHTNING 
HAY KNIFE 


Is THE 


rj 


"HAY KNIFE 


A KNIFE IN THE WORLD ! 


Te Cut BAY & STRAW 
rom the Mow, Stack, or 


undle, 
Piro Cut CORN STALKS 
Ef or BALED 


3 
Z| b 
Ss 





any 0: 
be without a faghtning Hay Knife, 
and would not, after an hour’s trial. 
pi if yale feed only 3 a horse or cow, it will 
ve a Lightning Hay 
ute to at Uh hay from the side of 
he mow or stack, instead of pitching from 
' the top, where it is Crying up and losing 
its best qualities. A use & 
Lightning ay nite tocuta load of, fins: 
Clover Hay into sections, so as to pite 
easily. Thisis THE KNIFE which Gute 
Frozen Hay “readily. Manufact’d only by 


HIRAM HOLT & CO, 42, Wer: 


Me., U.S.Ae 
For sale by Hardware Merchants & the trade generally 


DARNELL’S ' TIENT 1 © MARKER 












AdjustableRunne 
and Marker. _. 





to all inequal- SS rd 
ities of ground. ground than any abe Marker. 
Leaves the earth well pulverized at bottom of furrow. 
Marks any width from 2% to 5 feet, and from a mere 
mark to 6 inches deep. 
“Take pleasure in recommending it. Itdoesthe business; is 
well made and will last for years.’ J.S.Collins ,Moorestown,N. J. 
“It far exceeds my expectations. If the real merits of this 
cheap implement were known to potato growers alone, the sales 
would be immense.” #.L.Coy, Pres. Wash.Co.(N. Y.) Agr. Society 


bi W DOUGHTEN Manufact'r, Moorestown, 
olen 














HARNESS. 


A Good, Substantial Single Harness. 


Hand-made, full nickel-plated for $13.50. Call and see 
or pend fee 8 a le. Also a com nee assortment of RID. 


ING 3, BRIDLES IARRIAGE ROBES, and 
DUSTERA, HO OTHING, and NETS. 
Cc. B. SMIT ne CO- %o Warren St., New York, 


| 
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t is the che: 
».. reliable Stem. 
Ww tnding Wate, in 
the world. The 
Company now 
warrant every 
one a running 
watch, and do not 
send from Fac. 
ory any which 
have not been run 
at least six con. 
secutive days in 
varying positions, 
It 18 a@ marvel of 
ee aceu- 
racy, and chea 
ness. It runs 
hours. Thereisa 
stop which abso. 
lutely prevents 
damage from 
over-winding, 
Everything 4 
simpleand strong, 
and will not get 
out of order with 
fair usage. All 
Watches are now 
cased in an en- 
tirely new metal, 
called Nickel Sil: 


e Se 
Send for Illustrated Circular of Watches, }>, ie in the v Suck 


ious ee Plated Ware and British America, 
Circulars Free. Mention Agricultwrist. 83.50. 
CUMMINGS & CO., 38 Dey St., N. Y. 
The Buyers’ GUIDE is issued Sept. 
and March, each year: 224 pages, 83 x 11} 
inches, with over 3,300 illustrations— 
a whole picture gallery. Gives wholesale 
prices direct to consumers on all goods for 


Everybody Shul Have 



























ith every Watch FREE! 
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personal or family use. 
Tells how to order, and 
gives exact cost of ey- 
erything you use, drink, 
eat, wear, or have fun 
with. These invaluable 





hooks contain information gleaned from 
the markets of the world. We will mail 
a copy Free to any address upon receipt 
of the postage—8 cents. Let us hear 
from you. Respectfully, 

MONTGOMERY WARD & Co. 


7 & 229 Wabesh Avenue, Chicago, IIL 


: ay EVAPORATING 


IMPROVED. 

A book containing useful statistics, illustrated methods, 
and describing the unparalleled “‘ ACME” PROCESS, sent 
free STEAM HEAT EVAPORATOR CO., 


Charlotte, Mich. 


OMETHING TO HAMMER ON 


FOR FARMERS. 


ANVILS. 


Save your bills at the Blacksmith’s and Machine 
Shop by having on the farm one of these celebrated 
ANVILS—/udly warranted, and of the best material. 


Best Hardened Cast Stec] Face and Horn. 

All sizes, from ro lbs. to go lbs., at from $2.00 to $8.00 
each. Larger sizes at g cts. per lb. Address, for Cire 
culars, &c., FISHER & NORRIS, 
Original and Only Manufacturers, Trenton, N.J2 


NOW IN ae 

















All persons say their goods are the best. “W. e Ke you to ex: 
amine our Improved Keller Positive Force Feed,Grain 
Seed and Fertilizing Drill and our Hay Rakes, They 
are as good as the best, andcanbesoldascheap, All are war- 
ranted, Circulars mailed free. Newark Machine Co. 
Newark. Ohlo. Eastern Branch House, concn, 


LEARN TELEGRAPHY 





at home, and combine pleasure Lely 


rofit. Complete outfit / 
Sounder. Key, Battery, ce-wire and Book 0 
$3.75. These ciereonagae are suitable for 
lines up to 5 miles in length, and are regular standard goods. 
We invite inspection. Send 10c. for ‘Manual of Instruction. 
Forest City ELECTRIC WoRKS, 144 Superior St.Cleveland,0. 


including 
Instructions, only 
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Strangers in Large Cities. 


One whose life has been passed in the country, 
js at once recognized in the crowded streets of a 
city. Itis not any difference in dress that pro- 
claims him a stranger, but finding himself among 
new surroundings, every movement shows that he 
js unused to them. The city dweller passes in the 
crowd, unconsciously avoiding contact with others, 
and sees in every direction without appearing to 
be on the look out. In crossing a crowded thor- 
oughfare, the stranger 
at once shows that he is 
unused to the situation. 
Some one has_ boast- 
fully said: ‘‘it requires 
more talent to cross 
Broadway, than to be 
mayor of some cities.’’ 
The stranger stands 
upon the curb-stone of 
some crowded street, 
and when he _ thinks 
there is an opening, 
starts across at full 
speed, usually to come 
in contact with some 
vehicle, which turns him 
back to his starting 
point. The city dweller 
in crossing the street, 
drops into the current of 
yehicles without hurry- 
ing, he goes by the side 
of one wagon, crosses 
to another, and without 
going out of a walk, 
threads his way across 
in ease and safety. In 
all large cities there are 
gangs of rogues to prey 
upon strangers. Their 
usual method is to ac- 
cost a stranger with, 
“Ah! Mr. Smith, how 
do you do? How did 
you leave all the good 
people at Greenville ?”’ 
If the good - natured 
stranger replies, ‘‘ my 
name is not Smith, but 
Jones, and I am from 
Brownesville,”’ the rogue 
apologizes for his mis- 
take, telling him of his 
resemblance to Smith. 
This answers the pur- 
pose of beginning a con- 
versation, which often 
results in the stranger 
being led to some ren- 
dezvous, where, on one 
pretext or another, he 
is swindled out of the 
ready mouey he may 
have, and is fortunate 
if he is not induced to 
sign a check for more. 
So frequently has this game been played, that one 
visiting a city should avoid the advances of all stran- 
gers, especially those who claim acquaintance, or 
assert that they know his relatives or neighbors. If 
one wishes to make inquiries in the streets, he should 
never address those that stand at the street cor- 
ners, or hang about the entrances to hotels. If 
necessary to ask for information, apply to a police- 
man if one is within reach, if not, step into some 
store to make the inquiry. One unused to travel- 
ing, often feels quite lonely, and is ready to wel- 
come the advances of strangers. Great caution is 
needed here, as rogues often travel for the sole 
purpose of plying their swindting trade. Avoid 
all confidences with strangers, and especially do not 
state the object of your visit to a city, or accept of 
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the services of a stranger as a guide toa hotel or 
boarding place. Be especially careful about show- 
ing money; keep a few dollars handy for im- 
mediate use, and keep the rest well secured. 


a 


Make Ready for the Cholera. 


While the health officers can do much to keep 
out the cholera, and to control it should it gain an 








entrance, they do not relieve individuals from 
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some house often has at the rear a sink drain end- 
ing nowhere, or a vault that is‘dangerous to the 
neighborhood. It is well for each one to set his 
premises in order to receive the cholera.. Let 
every sink drain be made to carry all wastes far 
away from the house, and let the vault be at once 
transformed into a dry earth closet. Carbolie acid 
(crude) and Sulphate of Iron (copperas) are cheap 
disinfectants, and should be freely used. Cleanli- 
ness of person should be observed, and undue ex- 
posure and over exertion avoided. The food shouid 
be plain and nourishing, 
and care taken that 
vegetables are fresh and 
fruits thoroughly ripe. 
The condition of the 
bowels should be watch- 
ed. An attack of cholera 
usually begins with a 
diarrhea, and every 
manifestation of this 
kind should be prompt- 
ly attended to. One so 
attacked should at once 
lie quiet, be well cover- 
ed, and kept warm, and 
a physician sent for. 
It is only in the first 
stage, that of simple 
diarrhea, that domestic 
treatment can be relied 
upon, as the conditions 
that follow require a 
varied treatment, ac- 
cording to the violence 
of the attack. A very 
useful preparation to 
keep at hand in case of 
a sudden attack, and to 
use until medical aid can 
be had, is Chlorodyne, 
which is made by every 
‘competent apothecary. 
This contains Chloro- 
form and Morphia, with 
Oil of Peppermint and 
Capsicum (CayennePep- 
per), and some other 
stimulants. It is given 
in doses of twenty drops 
to a teaspoonful,accord- 
ing to the violence of 
the attack. At the time 
of one of the early visi- 
tations of cholera to 
this country, a then 
prominent physician, 
Doctor Reese, if we mis¢ 
take not, published in 
the “‘N. Y. Sun”’ a for- 
mula for a mixture to be 
taken upon the first at- 
tack of cholera, or ary 
other disturbance of the 
fy bowels. This was copied 
ALAS “gh, Hi far and wide as ‘‘The 
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certain duties to himself and the community. 
While there is much to be learned about the dis- 
ease, two points appear to be well ascertained. 
Filth is favorable to the propagation and develop- 


‘ment of cholera, and the disease is not con- 
| tagious in the proper sense of that term, but is 


communicated by the matters discharged by the 
patient. No one can predict in what part of the 
country the epidemic may first make its appearance, 
and it becomes the duty of every citizen to act asa 
Health Officer, and put his own premises in proper 
sanitary condition. Cities often have quarters and 
streets in such a foul condition as fits them to be 
hot beds of disease and breeders of pestilence. 
Villages and farms ought not to be open to a. simi- 





lar charge, but in many cases they are. A hand- F 





Sun Cholera Mixture,” 
and the preparation isto 
this day kept under this name by the apothecaries 
of New York City and elsewhere. This consists of : 


Tincture of Opium (Landanum). 
by ** Camphor (Spirits of Camphor). 
by * Rhubarb. 
_ ‘* Oil of Peppermint (Essence of P.). 
i ‘** Capsicum (Cayenne Pepper). 


Equal parts of each, mix, and shake before using. 
Dose for an adult: Half a teaspoonful. in water, 
taken after each movement. This has been found 
useful for the prompt treatment of diarrhea, 
whether it is a precursor of the cholera or not, and 
will prove a valuable addition to the family medi- 
cine chest kept in readiness for emergencies. All 
discharges from patients with any affection of the 
bowels should be disinfected with carbolic acid, 
and buried where there can be no contamination, 
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Croup, and its Cure. 


pe. PY Teale 

This disease is with good reason dreaded by most 
mothers, for comparatively few families of children 
grow up without its manifestation among them in 
at least a light form, and no one knows that it will 
not speedily assume a dangerous stage. ‘‘ Nellie 
Burns ”’ writes to the American Agriculturist: In pro- 
viding for winter, the family medicine chest should 
have due attention. Much serious illness, and some- 
times that which would be fatal, may be prevented 
by having some simple remedy immediately at hand. 


Especially is this the case with croup, a dangerous 


disease, with which a child may be suddenly at- 
tacked at night—perhaps when 
a physician cannot be easily 
procured. This quickly work- 
ing disease can usually be 
speedily subdued by immediate 
application of proper remedies, 
while by a little delay {t may 
get beyond the reach of human 
help,or at least be more difficult 
to cure than if checked at once. 
After years of experience 
with crouping children, I find 
the following treatment most 
effective. Always keep a bot- 
tle of sweet oil, and either 
plenty of ‘‘ hive syrup ”’ or tar- 
tar emetic, in powders suited 
to the age of the child. At the 
first croupy cough, which is an 
unmistakable sound, wrap the 
child in a warm woolen blanket, 
and hold it with its feet to the 
fire, to induce perspiration as 
quickly as possible. Also give 
at once “hive syrup’’ or the 
tartar emetic powder. If the 
latter, mix it with a little warm 
water and sugar. Also rub the 
throat, chest, and soles of the 
feet with sweet oil, and satu- 
rate a piece of flannel with the 
oil, heat it as hot as can be 
borae, and wrap it around the 
neck. The child will have little 
relief until it vomits, when it 
will fall into a restless sleep. 
Keep it in a warm room during 
the night, occasionally reheat- 
ing the flannel on the neck, 
Croup rarely spends itself in 
one night, but is apt to return 
a second and third night, often 
growing more severe with each 
return. Soit is highly impor- 
tant to have the child well 
protected and kept in a warm 
atmosphere during the day. 
Mix together a cupful of 
molasses, a quarter of « cupful of butter, and suf- 
ficient cayenne pepper to give itasharp taste. Let 
the mixture boil several minutes. Give the child 
a teaspoonful every hour until it is relieved. 
The dry method of inducing perspiration in 
croup is safer than to immerse the child in water, 
as there is danger of taking fresh cold while un- 
dressed, and in being removed from the bath ; and 
further, a suffering child will not submit to being 
placed in water without crying, which will produce 
choking and coughing, much to its discomfort. 
[A mother who has had much successful experi- 
ence in treating croup among her own children and 
others, tells us she keeps syrup of ipecac, sweet oil, 
paregoric,and camphorated oil (or volatile liniment) 
in the house. At the first croupy sound the child is 
wrapped very warmly, and its feet heated in mustard 
water as warm as it can be borne. At the same time 
she begins giving syrup.of ipecac in small doses, 
from fifteen to thirty drops, according to the age, 
repeating it every half hour until free vomiting is 
secured. The neck and chest are bathed in cam- 








phorated oil, and kept warm with cotton batting or 
several layers of soft flannel. After vomiting, and 
sleep if it occurs, a teaspoonful of a cough mixture 
(less to an infant) is given every three or four hours, 
until all croupy symptoms disappear. This cough 
mixture, which is excellent for any cough, is simply 
a mixture of equal parts of sweet oil, paregoric, and 
syrup of ipecac, and should be kept on hand.—ED. | 


Salads are Good. 
—— 
We advocate the use of salads because they are 
good. They introduce a pleasant variety in the 





food. In warm weather they are more acceptable 
than heavy meats, and may be made sufficiently 
piquante to aid the sluggish digestion, while at all 
other seasons they are welcome by their freshness 
and flavor. But the oil! there is a very common 
aversion to oil, especially among those who have 
not been accustomed to its use. It is often assert- 
ed, that a good salad cannot be made unless olive 
oil is freely used in dressing it. If people do not 
like oil, or think they do not, let them make their 
salad without it. Only the very best oil should be 
used, and that is expensive. Just as good a salad 
dressing can be made by substituting cream or 
butter for oil, according to the kind of salad. The 
butter should be of the best kind, and not heavily 
salted ; in any recipe for salad-dressing, substitute 
melted butter in the same quantity as directed for 
oil. The butter should be melted very gently, and 
only sufficiently heated to liquify it. If, in mixing 


the other ingredients with the butter, that solidi- | 


fies too soon, set the dish in a pan of warm water, 
until the mixture is complete and the dressing as- 
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sumes a rich creamy consistence, and is perfectly 
smooth. In making a salad-dressing, considerable 
variety may be introduced in the flavoring, The 
main ingredients are oil (or some substitute), vine. 
gar and flavoring ; besides these, the yolks of hard. 
boiled eggs, rubbed up fine, are added to give sub. 
stance and smoothness to the mixture. The fo}. 
lowing will give a good dressing: The yolk of g 
hard-boiled egg is broken up in a dish with 
wooden spoon, adding salt and pepper, and a little 
cream to moisten the egg ; when this is reduced to 
a smooth paste, add gradually two tablespoonfuls 
of cream, or melted butter, one teaspoonful of 
vinegar, and about half a teaspvonful of made 
mustard. The ingredients 

should be added slowly, and 

stirred thoroughly. This dresgs- 

ing will answer for many vege- 

table salads, as well as those 

consisting in part of meat or 

fish. It can, of course, be va- 

ried in its seasoning accord- 

ing to the taste of the maker, 

VEGETABLES SUITABLE FOR 

SaLaps.—Among the vegeta- 

bles that can only be used in 

warm weather, unless they are 

forced under glass, are: let- 

tuce, water-cresses, radishes, 

endive, dandelion, (both of 

these blanched), chives, cu- 

cumbers, and tomatoes. Win- 

ter vegetables to be used raw 

are celery, cabbages, and 

onions. The vegetables which 

must first be cooked tender are 

beets, cauliflower, asparagus, 

potatoes, string or snap beans, 

and celeriac or turnip-rooted 

celery. Two or more vegeta- 

bles may be mixed if desired, 

For vegetables to use as the 

basis of meat and fish salads, 

celery and Cabbage are best 

when lettuce is out of season, 

For flavoring vegetables, chives, 

onions or shallots, tarragon 

and parsley are the principal, 

Parsley may be had fresh all 

winter, by setting some roots 

before the ground freezes ina 

box of soil, which is to be kept 

in the sunny kitchen window. 

Potato SaLaD.—A potato 

salad, a favorite with many, is 

made by slicing cold boiled 

potatoes very thin, sprinkling 

finely cut chives (or onion), 

and parsley among the slices, 

using salt and pepper, and ad- 

ding oil and vinegar enough to 

thoroughly moisten the pota- 

toes. Where the oil is objected to, it may be 
omitted, as it is very good without. We have 
not tried any substitute for oil in potato salad. 
By a proper admixture of vegetables, various 
kinds of meat and fish salads may be compound- 
ed. Chicken salad is to the majority known only 
by name, and looked upon as a dish for those who 
do not count the cost in furnishing their tables. 
Not only will chicken, turkey, or other fowl or 
bird afford the basis for a delicious salad, but the 
scraps of meat of most kinds, beef, mutton, ete., 
may be economically used to make a meat salad, 
which, if once tried, will be quite sure to be re- 
peated, and from materials that too often go to 
the pigs. The families of farmers are often obliged 
to live largely upon salted meats, sometimes to the 
injury of their health, It is well known that vege- 
tables, especially when eaten raw, tend to correct 
the unfavorable effects of salt meats, and prevent 
the tendency to a form of scurvy which such a diet 
often causes. Salads add a welcome variety to the 
usual winter fare and improve the general health. 
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No. 10 Chops | Ib. of Meat pe 
‘* 12 Chops | !b. of Meat ‘ 
‘« 22 Chops 2 Ibs. of Meat ‘‘ 


as ‘* 32 Chops 3 ibs. of Meat “‘ 


TESTED AND ENDORSED BY 


The American Agriculturist, New York : We have given this Meat 
Chopper a thorough trial, with most satisfactory results. 


Farm and. Fireside: The test was made on a piece of the toughest 
beef to be found, and the result was that each editor immediately or- 
dered an. ENTERPRISE MacuHINE for his family use, all agreeing that 
they would rather pay the price asked for that Machine than to carry 
any other home as a gift. 


The American Grange Bulletin, Cincinnati, O.: We have tested 
the Enterprise Meat Chopper, and find it very satisfactory. 


The North American Farmer, Raleigh, N.C.: The Meat Chopper 
is all that is claimed for it, and is, indeed, a wonderful machine for 
its size and cost. 
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Sausage Meat, Mince Meat, Hash, Hamburg Steak, Hog’s- 


Tripe, Clams, Codfish, Chicken 


Salad, Chicken Croquettes, Peppers, Scrap Meat for Poultry, 


ETC., 
CAPACITY AND PRICES. 


ETO. 
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100 AGRICULTURAL PAPERS. 


2 +> READ A FEW EXTRACTS.—— =~ 


The Tribune and Farmer, of Philadelphia: W_ have given these 
Meat Choppers a thorough trial and can recommend them to our 
patrons, 

The American Cultivator, Boston: Every farmer should have one. 

The Kansas Farmer, Topeka, Kansas: Every family that is fond 
of sausage, mince meat and good mince pies, should have one. 

The Iowa Homestead, DesMoines, Iowa: We have never seen its 
equal for rapidity, cleanliness and perfect work. 

The Farm Journal, Philadelphia: We have tested the Enterprise 
Meat Chopper, and find it perfect in its operations. 

The Steuben Farmers’ Advocate, Bath, N. Y.: They are a great 
labor-saving machine. We have one in use and would not be without 
it for five times its cost, $3.00. 





Our Meat Choppers are sold by all live Hardware Dealers. If you cannot get one near 


at once. 
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Something for every Man, Woman, Boy, and Girl, who reads the 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


COSTING NO MONEY AND BUT LITTLE LABOR. 
Carefully and Specially Selected to Meet the Wants and Tastes of our Great Family of Readers, 


Hundreds of Articles you would otherwise have to purchase, procured free through this channel. 








—-<§<] PREMIUM RULES—4" © 


ollecting Premium Names should F 
Carefully Note the following: 





1st.—One can close his list of names at any time, and 
call for the premium or premiums due; or the list of 
names can be added to all the while up to June, 1885. BUT 

2d.—Send along the names as fast as gathered (with 
the exact money), so that the subscribers may begin to 
receive the Journal at once. (28 Mark every name, or 
list of names ‘For Premiums,” if so intended, and we 
will credit them to the sender in our Premium Record. 


3da.—New subscriptions all count for premiums, and 
renewals count in lists of two or more names, but we ex- 
pect » tar share of new subscriptions in such lists. Two 
half year subscriptions count as one full year subscrip- 
tion in premium lists. 

4th.—Any person aiming to get a particular premium, 
but who, after fair effort, or through sickness, or otherwise 
Sails to complete the list, will be allowed a discount on the 
price of the article, in purchasing it, exactly in proportion to 
the number of names sent. 

5th.—Premiums for single subscriptions are only for 
new subscriptions obtained and forwarded by the person 
desiring the Premium. One’s own subscription does not 


count for a single name premium, but may be counted 
where there are two or more premium subscriptions. 
6th.—All subscriptions for premiums are credited to 
the Sender, whether the subscribers receive their papers 
at one Post Office, or at a dozen or more different offices. 
7th.--German Subscriptions are at the same 
rate as the English edition, and count in premium lists. 
A premium list may be wholly of English, or wholly of 
German subscriptions, or be made up of a part of each. 


8th.—A Specimen Number of the American 
Agriculturisi, (English or German), will be sent free, and 
post-paid to any actual canvasser. A. few additional 
copies, if desired solely for canvassing, will be sent 
post-paid to canvassers. Price of numbers to others 
15 cents each. They are too costly to scatter free. 

9th.—Registering Premiums,.—Every article 
noted to be sent post-paid, will be Registered if the 
Registering fee of 10 cents be sent us. 

10th.—Express or Freight Charges are 
usually low on Premium Articles. The cost can be best 
learned at one’s own nearest express or freight office. 


11th.—Fora Premium or Purchased article, wanted 
ata Definite Time, give sufficient notice for us to 
order it from the Manufactory, and allow for accidental 
detention on the way; also for crowded factories, and 
express carriers, and freight trains, about the Holidays. 


12th.—No subscription can count towards more tha2 
one premium in any case. 


13th.—To Foreign Readers :—The above 
rules about mailing Premiums apply only to the U. 8. 
and Territories. Mailable articles not exceeding 8 ounces 
go to all British America, except Newfoundland, at 
10 cents per parcel, but packazes over 8 ounces are ex- 
cluded from Canada mails.—To all foreign subscribers 
we will follow any directions given about sending arti- 
cles from the Premium List.—Subscription and postage 
rates on the American Agriculturist to the Canadas are 
the same as to United States Post Offices. To Newfound- 
land, and to all foreign countries embraced in the Postal 
Union, 20 cents a year must be added to the subscription 


t rates, for extra postage to be prepaid here. 





Good \ Things \ for x All. 


The most carefully selected and most attractive 
list of Premiums the Publishers of the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist have ever offered, is here placed 
before their friends, the readers of this Journal. 
They invite special attention to the descriptions of 
these valuable and useful articles.as found in the 
following pages. These Premiums are designed to 
remunerate those who interest themselves in se- 
curing and sending subscriptions to the American 
Agriculiurist—a service that has been found easy 
and profitable by thousands who in years past have 
obtained Premiums from the Publishers. 


No Time Like the Present. 


The great improvements which, within a few 
months past, have been made in all departments, 
have been the occasion of letters of commendation 
from all quarters. There has never been a time, 
therefore, so favorable as the present for making 
known the merits of this Journal, and securing 
subscriptions. 

It will be observed that we have reproduced 
such premiums as have proved specially popular in 
former years, in order to enable such readers as 
have not already done so to procure them, 


These Premiums have been selected by the pub- 
lishers and editors of the American Agriculturist, 
with a view to meet the wants and tastes of our 
readers. Very many of them have been secured at 





much lower prices than rule elsewhere, by reason 
of our being able to make special low rates with 
the manufacturers. 5 


Owing to the active competition of various com- 
panies, the freight and express charges on our 
Premium articles are comparatively low. You can 
ascertain by enquiring at your nearest railroad or 
express station, what the charges are from New 
York on any article or articles desired by you, or if 
you prefer, write us and we will ascertain the 
charges for you. 


Do not hesitate to write us for information re- 
garding any point which is not wholly clear to 
you. We desire you all to have a perfect under- 
standing as to every Premium offered before you 
order it. 


While these Premiums have been selected with 
great care for the special bemefit of those 
who work for the American Agriculturist, we 
will supply them for the prices named to those 
who desire to purchase the articles. 


A Profitable Business 


has thus been done, for it wiil be seen that only 
one subscription a day for a month secures a $25 
Premium article; for two months $50; for three 
months $75; for four months $100; und there are 
odd hours in many days and evenings, at fairs and 
other gatherings, when this can be done without 
interfering with other regular employment. In 
canvassing, one is not confined to his own imme- 
diate vicinity, but can collect the names and sub- 
scriptions wherever he finds therm. : 





scx Deg T0-tay, 


Immediately on receiving this issue, you can be- 
gin the work of collecting subscriptions, knowing 
that the premiums which you may desire are all 
ready for you. You can have your subscribers be- 
gin with any number of the year. Every number 
is complete in itself, with no ‘‘to-be-continued ”’ 
articles. Those desiring Premium articles can begin 
gathering names TO-DAY, and receive the Premi- 
ums as soon as earned ; or continue enlarging their 
lists. (See Rules 1, 2, 3, above.) 


Present subscribers can join Clubs, and have their time 
extended a year after present subscriptions expire. New 
subscribers can, if desired, begin back with any previous 
month, and receive the back numbers, 





How to Send Money: —Send money by 
Postal Money Order, or by checks or drafts on New 
York Banks or Bankers, payable to the order of Orange 
Judd Company. If neither of these is obtainable, send 
the money by Register Letter, affixing stamps both for 
the pestage and registry. Or, the remittance may be made 
by Postal Notes, which are supplied at all Post Offices, 


RRR 


All Premium Names for 1885, received with 
the subscription money ($1.50 each) during October, can 
have the November and December issues of this year free; 
all received during November can have December free, 
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—2=»FREE TO ALL =’ | 


Individuals, Societies, or Associations, Farmers’ Clubs, or any Others, are 
invited to secure, as here offered, 


=SIGOOD BOOKS FREE. 


The Publishers of the American Agriculturist will PRESENT to any 
Individual, or Club, or Association PROCURING and sending subscribers ) 
to this Journal (including new subscribers and renewals), at the regular 
rate of $1.50 each, any of the BOOKS described on this and next page, THUS: 


of the American Agriculturist, 751 Broadway ; 


SSSCSSCOCOSSSSSOSseses 


«Sure to Pay. ° 


Nothing is more certain to bring valuable re- 
turns in some form to the man who bestows 
thought upon his calling, and all connected with 
it, than Good Books. From them he learns 
the experience of others, and writers of some of 
the best, practical books, have been candid enough 
to tell us what their mistakes have been, as truly 
as what their successes have been, so that the 
reader may avoid the one, and strive to attain to 
the other. We offer a large list of most useful 
and valuable 


BOOKS 








Farmers, Fruit-Crowers, 
Cardeners, Housekeepers, 
Florists, Architects, 


Stock-Raisers, Sportsmen, 


for everybody indeed, for there are books on our 
list suited to all‘who are in any way interested in 
Farm, Garden, Household, or Rural Life in any 
form. 

To know how to do what one has to do in the 
best way, and in the shortest time, is of the first 
importance. Whatare the best methods in the man- 
agement and cultivation of the soil? What are the 
most approved implements? How shaJl we best 
care for our live stock ? What are the best fruits 
for our locality? What are the Injurious Insects, 
and how shall we combat them? These, and hun- 
dreds of questions like these, are constantly com- 
ing up before the farmer and gardener, and by 
good books and practical men, he will be helped to 
answer them, and what is true in this respect re- 
garding the tillers of the soil, is true concerning 
those engaged in every trade and occupation, 
whether male or female. 

All Jabor, be it mental or manual, is better done 


by the intelligent and observant, than bythe ignor- | 
| garded as the best upon the subjects of which it treated, 





*,* Free to all on application.—We will send free, 
to any one ccking for it, our finely Illustrated 32mo. 
talogue, | latest, edition, describing some three hundred 
Gate ia Agriculture, Horticulture, Field Sports, etc. 
Our beautifully Iilustrated Svo. Catalogue, new edi- 
on, goateining about one hundred and twenty-five eparay. 
fin. with descriptions of Books, will be sent on receipt of 
sixicents. Most of the books thus described are offered 
as premiums, on the same terms as others mentioned. 
~ — Ss _ >» ~~ 


For 2 Subscribers, Books to the amount of $1.50 
For 3 Subscribers, Books to the amount of $2.25 
For 6 Subscribers, Books to the amount of $5.00 
For TEN Subscriptions and upwards: A Dollar’s Worth of Books for EACH 
Subscription at $1.50. 


DELIVERY OF BOOKS.—Al Books thus GIvEN as Premiums will be delivered at the office 


OR they will be packed and forwarded to any address, by express or otherwise, as may be de- 
sired, the receiver to pay the charges of carriage ; 

OR they will be mailed, post-paid, to any part of the United States or British America (except New- 
foundland), uF the postage money be sent us at the rate of 7 cents for each dollar’s worth of Books. (For 
postage to Newfoundland and to OTHER countries in the Postal Union, send 14 cents on each dollar’s worth.) 


GSSSSesSSsEssesessessse 
N.B.—Remember that, aside from the above, any of the following Books will be forwarded, post-paid, on receipt of price, 


And all the members of a house- 
hold in which good and appropriate books are at 
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For 4 Subscribers, Books to the amount of $3.20 + 
For 5 Subscribers, Books to tue amount of $4.10 6) 


Q 


ant and careless. 


hand for father, mother and children, are happier, 


better and more useful and helpful to themselves 
and others about them, than they could be without 


such aid. 


Therefore we hope that every member of the 


great family of readers of the American Agricultur- 
ist, will avail himself of the opportunity here of- 


fered to become the owner, either by purchase, or, 
by little labor, as Premiums for subscriptions to 
this Journal, of many of the valuable books to be 
found on our catalogues. 


(@¥" The following excellent Books will be 
delivered free, by express or mail, to any 
part of the United States or Territories, and 
throughout British America (except in Newfound- 
land), for the prices named with each.—To all 
other countries embraced in the Postal Union, they 
will be mailed on receipt of the price and seven 
cents extra for each Dollar’s worth, to pay the 
extra postage. 


Cz oy 


OUR LATEST BOOKS 


RELATING TO THE 


FARM, VEGETABLE GARDEN, &c. 





Practical Forestry.—By AnpreEw §. 
Futuer. A Treatise on the Propagation, Planting, and 
Cultivation, with a description and the botanical and 
popular names of all the indigenous trees of the United 
States, both Evergreen and Deciduous, with notes on a 
large number of the most valuable Exotic species. Just 
published. Cloth. $1.50. 


Farm Conveniences.—Various kinds of 
home-made aids to Farm work are described, and sug- 
gestions and ideas from the experience of many prac- 
on are given. With over 200 engravings. Cloth. 


New American Farm Book.—Origi- | 
‘nally by R. L. AtLEN. New revised and enlarged edition 


by L, F. Atten.—The first edition of this work was re- 


and the later edition, revised and enlarged, maintains 
its place in thefront rank. Cloth. $2.50. 


The Chemistry of the Farm.—By 
R. Warimerton, F.C. 8. What all who work upon the 


SSSSSSSSSSSESss) 





Elements of Agriculture.-—By Grorcr 
E. Wakina, Jk. Every Farmer's boy should have this 
book in his library. It cannot fail to be of value to 
him. Cloth. $1. 


French’s Farm Drainage.—By Hon, 
H. F. Frencu. New edition. The effects of draining 
land with stones, wood, drain-plows, open ditches, and 
tiles. Also very useful tables. Over 100 illustrations, 
Cloth. $1.50. 


Soil of the Farm.—By Joun Scorrt and 
J. C. Morton. The Management and Cultivation of the 
soil. Cloth. $1. 


Gardening for Young and Old.— 
By JosEpH Harris, Author of ‘Walks and Talks on 
the Farm,”’ *‘ Talks on Manures,”’ etc. Both young and 
old gardeners will be interested and aided by Mr. Har- 
ris’s counsels given in this book. Cloth. $1.25. 


Truck Farming at the South,.— 
By Dr. A. OEMLER, Of Georgia. The long and suc. 
cessful experience of Dr. Oemler- in this field is here 
given, and ina manner which can not fail to interest, 
especially those who contemplate the raising of “ Gar- 
den Truck’ in our Southern States for the Northern 
market. Illustrated. Cloth. $1.50. 


Harris’s Talks on Manures.—By 
JosePH Harris. The latest edition of this work con- 
tains a chapter especially written for it by Sir John Ben- 
net Lawes, of Rothamsted Farm, and has also been re- 
vised and enlarged by Mr. Harris. Cloth. $1.75. 


Sweet Potato Culture.—By Jas. Fitz, 
Author of ‘‘Southern Apple and Peach Culturist.”” In 
many of the States further north than Virginia, the 
Sweet Potato is now cultivated. The information which 
all who engage in that culture desire, is given in this 
little work. Paper Covers. 40 cts. 


Colorado as an Agricultural 
State.—Its Farms, Fields, and Agricultural Lands. 
By Wm. E. Pazsor, Associate Editor of the ‘‘ Colorado 
Farmer.’’ The growth of this State has been wonder- 
ful, and this book is of special interest to those who 
would learn fully about its agricultural resources. Ilus- 
trated. Cloth. $1.50. 

Gardening for Pleasure.—Cloth. $1.50. 

Gardening for Profit.—Cloth. $1.50, 

By PetsR HENDERSON. No Farmer or Gardener can 
afford to be without one or both of these books in 
his library. Ever since their publication, down to the 
latest and revised editions, they have been regarded as 
the best books upon the subjects treated. 


Brill’s Farm Gardening and Seed 
Growing.—By Francis Britu. A practical work by 
one who gives his own experience. Cloth. $1. 


Treat’s Injurious Insects of the 
Farm and Garden. By Mary Treat.—Most 
valuable knowledge of Insect Pests of Vegetation may 
be gained from this important work. Fully illustrated. 
Cloth. $2.00. 





—+ 


ORCHARD, VINEYARD, and FLOWER 
GARDEN. 


Fuller’s Small Fruit Culturist.— 
By A. S. Fuutrer, Author of “Practical Forestry,” 
“Grape Culturist,’’ etc. New edition. The standard 
authority upon Small Fruits. Fully illustrated. Cloth. 
$1.50. 


American Grape Growing and 
Wine Making.—By GrorcE Husmann, Napa City, 
Cal. New and revised edition. Noone stands higher as 
an authority upon Grape Growing and Wine Making than 
Prof. Husmann, and we have here a record of his own 
experience, and also that of others of high reputation. 
Illustrated. Cloth. $1.50. 


Barry’s Fruit Garden.—By P. Barry. 
New edition, thuroughly revised by the author. From 
its first issue, this book has held a place in the front 


| rank as a standard authority upon the subject of which 


| it treats,and the author's long, practical experience, 


soil would be glad to know concerning Chemistry and | 


its relation to their work, is given here. Cloth. $1. 





; Amateurs everywhere. 





All Books offered as Premiums are sent Post-Paid on receipt of price when purchased. 


which is here related, makes this work of the highest 
value. Cloth. $2.50. 


Practical Floriculture,—By PeErTER 
HENDERSON. The same favor with which Mr. Hender- 
son’s two works on Gardening have been everywhere 
received, has also been accorded to this book.. It is 
thorough, complete, and useful, both to Florists. and 
Fully Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 
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Peach Culture.—By Hon. J. Avex. FoL- 
ton. The thorough acquaintance of Judge Fulton with 
this entire subject upon which he writes, makes this 
revised edition of his work invaluable to all who would 
learn about Peach Culture. Cloth. $1.50. 

Winter Greeneries at Home.—By 
Rev. E. A. Jounson, D.D. The results of actual prac- 
tice in Winter Gardening in his own home, are given by 
Dr. Johuson in this finely illustrated little book. Cloth. $1. 

Window Flower Gardening.—By 
Juuius Hernricn. How to make the windows of @ 
house beautiful, is here tanght by Mr. Heinrich, who is 
himeelf a practical Florist. 70 illustrations. Cloth. 75 cts. 


peas © 


CATTLE, HORSES, SHEEP, &c. 


Allen’s American Cattle.—Their His- 
tory, Breeding, and Management.—By Lewis F, ALLEN. 
Mr, Allen is well known as one who has very large ex- 
perience in improving the character of American herds, 
and tbe work which he has produced, which is now re- 
vised, easily makes good its claim as a standard authority 
upon American Cattle. Every breeder of Live-stock 
shouldown it. Illustrated. Cloth. $2.50. 


Every Man His Own Cattle Doc- 
tor.—By Pror. Georce ArmatTaaE, M. R. C. D. S. The 
latest information is here given as to the causes, symp- 
toms, remedies, nature, and the prevention of all known 
diseases of cattle up to the present time. With over 350 
practical illustrations. Half Morocco. 8vo. $7.50. 

Keeping One Cow.—A number of prac- 
tical writers have given in this useful little book their 
experience in the managemeni of a single Milch Cow, 
and the suggestions made will be valuable to those who 
keep one or more cows. Cloth. $1. 


Every Man His Own Horse Doc- 
tor. — By Pror. GrorcE ArmaTaGcE, M. R. C. D. S. 
*Blaine’s Veterinary Art’ is also included in this vol- 
ume. Itisa most valuable and comprehensive Guide, 
containing practical, anatomical, and surgical illustra- 
tions. Half Morocco. 8vo. $7.50. 


The Saddle Horse.—A Complete Guide 
for Riding and Training. Those who enjoy Horseback- 
Riding, of whom there is a multitude, can learn from 
this little book how best to take that exhilarating exer- 
cise. Cloth. $1. 

The Horse.— How to Buy and 
Sell.—By Peter Howpen. It is often difficult to 
distinguish real from imaginary defects, and to know 
what is sound and what unsound ina horse; and this 
little book will tell one how to do it. Cloth. $1. ° 

The Horse.—Its Variety and Man- 
agement in Health and Disease.—Condensed 
from Stonehenge’s ‘‘ Farmer's Calendar,’ etc. Illus- 
trated. Boards. 15 cts. 

The Shepherd’s Manual.—By HENRY 
Stewart. A Practical Treatise on the Sheep, for 
American Shepherds. New and enlarged edition. Il- 
lustrated. Cloth. $1.50. 

Coburn’s Swine Husbandry.— by 
Hon. F. D. Copurn. This most valuable work on the 
Management of Swine, and Prevention and Treatment 
of their Diseases, has been thoroughly revised and en- 
larged by the author in this new edition. Cloth. $1.75. 

Harris on the Pig.—By JosepH Hargis. 
English and American Breeds are discussed, and the ad- 
vantage shown of using thorough-bred males. New 
edition. Illustrated. Cloth. $1.50. 

o>———_ 


POULTRY, BEES, AND PETS. 


An Egg Farm.— By H. H. StTopparp. 
One of the best and most practical works upon keeping 
Poultry in large numbers. Illustrated. Cloth. 1% cts. 

Wright's Practical Poultry 
Keeper.—By L. Wrieut. A standard and valuable 
work. Illustrated. Cloth. $2. 

Practical Poultry Keeping.—ByG. 
M. T. Jonnson. Illustrated. Paper Covers. 50 cts. 

Quinby’s Bee-Keeping.— By L. C. 
Root. The mysteries of Bee-Keeping explained, com- 
bining the results of fifty years’ experience with the 
latest discoveries and invent.ons, presented in the most 
improved methods, forming a complete Guide to suc- 
cessful Bee-Keeping. With one hundred illustrations, 
and a portrait of M. Quinby. New and revised edition. 
Cloth. 12mo. $1.50. 

The American Bird Fancier.—New 
Edition. How to manage Song and Domestic Birds. 
Paper Covers, 50 cts, : 








Canary Birds.—A Guide for their Breed- 
ing, Rearing, and Treatment, and Suggestions regarding 
Cages, Aviaries, etc. Cloth. 24mo. 75 cts. 

Oo 


ARCHITECTURAL BOOKS. 


Cottage Houses.—By 8. B. Reep, Author 
of ‘*House Plans for Everybody.” For Village and 
Country Homes, with complete Plans and Specifications. 
New edition. Cloth. $1.25. 


Hiouse Plans for Everybody.—By 
8. B. Reep. Designs of Dwellings are given, costing 
from $250 up to $8000, with estimates of all articles used 
in building. Cloth. $1.50. 


Barn Plans and Out-Buildings.— 
This work is the cheapest for the price ever issued upon 
the subject of which it treats. It abounds in hints and 
suggestions, and contains 275 illustrations. Cloth. $1.50. 


Carpenters’ and Builders’ Guide. 
—By B. W. Ptummer. A Hand-book for Workmen, 
and a Manual of Reference for Contractors, Builders, 
etc. Boards. 75 cts. 


Carpenters’ and Bailders’ Assis= 
tant and Woodworkers’? Guide.—By L. D. 
GouLp. Containing thirty-six plates, tables of strength 
of materials, length of braces, technical terms, etc., etc. 
Cloth. $2.50. 


National Carpenter and Joiner. 
—By Jamges H. Monckton. A complete work on Con- 
structive Carpentry, showing the simplest methods of 
finding the joints and geometrical forms, including 
Splayed Work, Groined Ceiling, Framing and Roofing, 
Domes, Niches, Raking, Level, Moulding, etc. TIllus- 
trated by large scale diagrams in two colors. Cloth. $5. 


Carpentry Made Easy, or the 
Science and Art of Framing on a New 
and Improved System.—By Wm. E. BE. 
With specific instructions for building Barn Frames, 
Mill Frames, Warehouses, Church Spires, etc. Compris- 
ing also a system of bridge building, with bills, estimates, 
and tables, and illustrated with 54 plates. Cloth. $5. 


American Cottages. Containing forty- 
four large quarto plates, with form of specification for 
Cottages in the latest styles, from the drawings of a 
number of architects, securing a variety of plans and di- 
versity of treatment. One large quarto volume. Cloth. $5. 

Modern House Painting.—By E. K. 
RussE.u and F, A. Wrieut, Architects. With 20 color- 
ed lithographed plates, showing the use of color in ex- 
terior and intefior house painting. Also the treatment 
of old styles of houses. The preparation and applica- 
tion of colors, etc. Oblong quarto. Cloth. $5. 


<> 


FISHING, HUNTING, AND RURAL 
SPORTS. 


Superior Fishing; or, The Striped 
Bass, Trout, Black Bass, and Blue Fish 
of the Northern States.—By RoBert BARNWELL 
RoosEvELT. New and revised edition. Illustrated. 
Cloth. $2. 

The Game Fish of the Northern 
States and British Provinces.—By RosBert 
BARNWELL RooskvELT. With an account of the Sal- 
mon and Sea Trout Fisheries of Canada and New Bruns- 
wick, together with simple directions for tying artificial 
flies, etc., etc. New and revised edition. Illustrated. 
Cloth. $2. 

Florida, and the Game Water 
Birds of the Atlantic Coast and the Lakes 
of the United States.—By Rosert BARNWELL 
RoosEvELT. With a full account of the sporting along 
our seashores and inland waters, and remarks on breech- 
loaders and hammerless guns. New and revised edition. 
Illustrated, and with a portrait of the author. Cloth. $2. 


Our Friend, the Dog.—By GorDoNn 
Sras.ies. A Complete Guide to the Points and Proper- 
ties of all known Breeds ard their Management. _Iilus- 
trated. Cloth. $3. 

Bogardus’s Field, Cover, and 
Trap Shooting. — By Carr. A. H. Bogarpws. 
Instructions for Young Sportsmen, etc. New edition, 
revised and edited by Cot. Prentiss INGRAHAM. Cloth. 


$2. 








* New edition of the ** Sportsman’s Companion.”’ 


on Field Sports, and Out-Door Life, wil) be sent to any ad- 
dress on receipt of five cents for postage, and wrapping. 
Most of the works described are offered as premiums, on 
the same terms as other books on this page. 





| $1.50. 


The Sportsman’s Gazetteer and 
General Guide.—By Cuartes Hatiock, Founder 
of “ Forest and Stream,” author of the ** Fishing Tour- 
ist,” ‘** Camp Life in Florida,” &c. The Game Animals, 
Birds, and Fishes of North America; their Habits and 
various Methods of Capture. Copious Instructions in 
Shooting, Fishing, Taxidermy, Woodcraft, &c. To- 
gether with a Glossary and a Directory to the Principal 
Game Resorts of the Country, with Maps. New edi- 
tion, just published. Revised, enlarged, 
and brought down to datc by the author. 
Beautifully Illustrated. Cloth. $3.00. 


Scientific Angler.—By the late Davip 
Foster. Compiled by his Sons. A General and In- 
structive Work on Artistic Angling. With an Introduc- 
tory Chapter and copious Foot-notes by Wiii1am C. 
Harris, Editor of ‘‘American Angler.” TIlustrated. 
Cloth. $1.50. 


The Dogs of Great Britain, Amer= 
ica, and Other Countries, — New and en- 
larged edition for 1884. The Breeding, Training, and 
Management of Dogs in Health and Disease, comprising 
the essential parts of the two latest Standard Works by 
STONEHENGE. It gives the Prize Winners at Dog Shows, 
down to the last, and describes the best hunting grounds 
in America. Over 100 engravings. Cloth. $2. 


Stonehenge’s Rural Sports. —By 
STONEHENGE. Comprising Shooting, Hunting, Cours- 
ing, Fishing, Hawking, Racing, Boating, Yachting, Pe- © 
destrianism, Golf, and Roller Skating. The Standard 
Encyclopedia of Field Sports. Fifteenth edition, with 
very many illustrations, re-edited throughout, with 
numerous additions, by the “ Field’’ Staff. One Jarge 
octavo volume, half morocco. Recently published, $7.50. 

American Game Bird Shooting.— 
By Joan M. Murray, Author of *‘ Sporting Adventures 
inthe Far West,” etc. The haunts and habits of Game 
Birds are described, and the various methods employed 
in this country and Europe for bagging them. Also the 
best Dogs for Sportsmen, Camp Life, etc. Lustrated. 
Cloth. $2. 

Practical Taxidermy and Home 
Decoration,—By Joseru H. Barry. With instruc- 
tions for Collecting and Mounting Animals, Birds, Fish, 
Insects, etc. 125 Illustrations. Cloth. $1.50. 


How to Hunt and Trap.—By Josrrz 
H. Barry. One of the most complete and popular 
works upon the subjects of which ‘t treats. Enlarged 
and re-written with nearly 100 illustrations. Cloth. $1.50. 

Hints on Dog Breaking.—By Wm. 
Fioyp. A thoroughly practical Hand-book. Illustrated, 
Cloth. 50 cts. 


American Wild Fowl Shooting.— 
By JoserpH W. Lona. Describing the haunts, habits, 
and methods of Wild Fowl. Fully illustrated. Cloth. $2, 


Practical Hints on Rifle Practice: 
with Military Arms.—By C. E. Presocort. 
Pocket edition, flexible covers. 50 cents.- 


———}>—__—_—_ 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ornamental Gardening for 
Americans.—By Exias A. Lone, Landscape Archi- 
tect. Author of the ‘Home Florist.’’ On the judicious 
use of Trees, Shrubs, Flowers, and other materials for 
beautifying our Homes, Towns, Rural Districts, and 
Cemeteries, with notes on the Construction and Manage- 
ment of Pleasure Grounds. Just published. Illustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo. $2. 

Mrs. Elliott’s Housewife.—By Saran 
A. Exuiotr. This excellent book, containing practical 
Recipes in Cookery, had a large circulation in its earlier 
editions. In this new edition, it has been revised and 
new matter added by the author. Cloth. $1.25. 

Egegleston’s Hoosier Schoolmas- 
ter.—lIllustrated. Cloth. $1.25. 

Eggleston’s End of the World.— 
lllustrated. Cloth. $1.50. 


Eggleston’s The Mystery 
Metropolisville.—lIllustrated. Cloth. $1.50. 


Eggleston’s Roxy.—lIllustrated. - Cloth. 


of 


Eggleston’s Circuit’ Rider.— Ilus- 


* | trated. Cloth. $1.50. 
This elegantly Illustrated List of some two hundred Books | 


Boy. 
20 le 


Eggleston’s Hoosier School 
Tllusirated. Cloth. $1.00. uy eth 
The above six works by EpwaRb EaGteston. 


Our Illustrated Catalogue for 1885 of over 300 Books mailed post-free to any address. 
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DIRK 267 DISCOPHORA 


(884.~—<>- 5 >————™ 


AMBrICaD=AgTICUIIUTIS{ = Family Cyclopedia, +~ 


A Book of Reference for the Various Departments of Human Knowledge. 


Including Agriculture, Astronomy, Architecture, The Various Arts and Sciences, Biography, Botany, Chemistry, 
Engineering, Geography, Ceology, History, Horticulture, Literature, Mechanics, Medicine, Physiology, Natural Hise 
tory, Mythology, and many other departments. 


700 PAGES AND OVER 1,000 ENGRAVINGS. 
CONDENSED, COMPILED, AND ARRANGED FOR CONVENIENT USE. 


SPECIMEN PAGES, SHOWING SIZE OF PAGE, STYLE OF TYPE AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 
FRICTION-BALLS 852 


FRINGE 













itent inflicts on himself. The scourge a Friction-balls, -balz. 
delinquent uses in self-chastisement ; or 
that wielded by his confessor. Books of 
discipline, two books drawn up for the 
reformation of the Scotch Church—th 
first by Knox and four other ministers in 


Dirk, derk. A _ dagger 
formerly much used in the 
Highlands of Scotland, and 
still worn as_ essential to 
complete the Highland cos- 
tume. 


tally. 
balls placed under them. 


Balls placed | 
under a heavy object to reduce the ‘fric- | 
tion, while that object is moving horizon- 
Some swing-bridges have such 


¥Friction-clutch, -kluch. A species of | war 


of Odin, 2 goddess corresponding in some 

respects to the Aphrodite of the Greeks 

and Venus of the Romans. Called also 

Freya. 

| Frigate, fri’git. A 
vessel larger 






















































Dirt-eating, dert’ét-ing. 
Cachexia Africana. a disor- 
der of the nutritive functions 
among hegroes, and in cer- 
tain kinds of disturbance of 
the feminine health, in 
which there is an irresistible 
desire to eat dirt. The 

ractice of some tribes of 
. America, of using certain 
kinds of clay for food. 

Discharger, dis- 
-charj’er. In Elect. 
an instrument for 
discharging a Ley- 
den jar, &., by 
making 8 connec- 
tion between the f 
two surfaces. In # 
calico printing, a& 
discharge. 

Discharge- 

ve, ‘valv. In 
steam-engines, a 
valve which covers 
the top of the barrel 
of the air-pum 
and opens upward. 

Discharging Arch, ‘ing arch. An 
arch formed in the substance of a wall to 











Leyden Jar with 
ischarger. 





aig 


Discharging Arch. 
relieve the part which is below it from the 
superincumbent weight, commonly used 
over lintels and flat-headed openings. 


Discipline, ‘i-plin. Education; in- | 
struction ; training. Rule of government. 
Subjection to rule. Correction; punish- 
ment inflicted by way of correction and 
training : instruction by means of misfor- 
tune and the like. In the R. C. Ch. bod- 





1560, the second by a committee of Assem- 
bly of 1578, in which Andrew Melville took 
aleading part. This is still appealed to as 
the most compl>te and authoritative ex- 
hibition of Scottish Presbyterianism. 
Dischidia, -kid’- 
iz. A gen. of 
Ascle piadacer, 
herbs or under 
shrubs. One spe- 
cies, D. Rafflesi- 
ana, is remark- 
able for its nu- 
merous 














rag sect 
holding views 
substantially 
identical with the 
Baptists, founded \4i, A 

in the U. S.,1809, <"" 

by Rev. Thomas Dischidia Rafflesiana. 
Cam bell, a distinguished preacher of the 
Presbyterian church, from which he se- 
ceded, and his son, Rev, Alexander Camp- 
bell, both natives of Ireland. e sect 
numbers nearly three-quarters of a million 
communicants, most of'them being in the 
8. and W. States. 
Discobolus, -kob’o-lus, 
tiq. a thrower of Z 
the discus or quoit; 
a quoit-player. The 
name given by 
Cuvier to his 8d 
family of  soft- 
finned _teleostean 
fishes. The lump- 
fish (Cyclopterus 
Lumpus) is a good 
example of the 
group. 
Discophora,-kof” 


In Class, An- 





o-ra, A_ sub-class 
of the Hydrozoa, 
comprising most of 
the organisms 
known as_sea-jel- 
lies, jelly-fishes or 
sea-nettles. A 





Discobolus throw- 
ing the Discus. 

name sometimes given to the order of an- 

nelids, Hirudinea, to which the leech be- 


loose coupling much used for connecting | 
machines which require to be frequently | 


engaged and disengaged, or which are 
subject to sudden variations of resistance. 

Friction-cones, -kinz. In Mach. a 
form of slip-coupling, which allows the 
cones to slip on any extreme pressure 
being applied. 

Friction-coupling, -kup’ling. A form 
of coupling in which two shafts are con- 
nected by friction, asin the friction-clutch 
and friction-cones. 

Friction-powder, pao A com- 
position of chlorate of potash and anti- 
mony, which readily ignites by friction. 

Friday, fri’da. The 6th day of the week. 
Good F., the Friday immediately preced- 
ing Easter; whichis kept sacred, inmem- 
ory of the sufferings and death of Christ, 
as itis believed to be the anniversary of 
the day on which he was crucified. 

Friedland, fréd’lahnt. A town of E. 
Prussia, 86 m. 8. E. of Kénigsberg, noted 
for the great victory, June 14, 1807, of 
the French under Napoleon J. over the 
allied Russian and Prussian armies, re- 
sulting in the treaty of Tilsit. 

Friendly Islands (Tonga). An archi- 
pelago of the 8. Pacific, of which Ton- 

ataboo is the chief island; pop. abt. 
5,000. 

Friend, frend. One of the Society of 
Dissenters, which took its rise in England 
about the middle of the 17th century, 
through the preaching of George Fox. 


Arch. that 
part of the 
entablatu re 
of a column 
which is be- 
tween the 
architrave 
and cornice. 
It is a flat 
inember or 
face, usually 
sculptured. A coarse woolen cloth hay- 
ing a shaggy nap on one side, extensive- 
ly manufactured in Ireland. 

Frieze-panel, ’pan-cl. One of the up- 
per panels of a door of six panels, 





Frieze. 


than a sloop or brig, 
and less than a ship 
| of the line; usually 
carrying thirty to 
sixty , ie on the 
main deck and on 
araised quarter-deck 
and forecastle, or 
having two decks. 
Since the introduc- 
‘tion of iron-claa war 
vessels the term has 
been applied to those 7S 
having a high speed 
and great fighting 
power. Double-banked frigates, such as 
carried guns on two decks and had a flush 
upper-deck. Steam frigates, large steam- 
ships carrying guns on a flush upper-deck, 
a having a tier also on the lower deck. 





Frigate. 


-berd. The 
name given 
to a gen. 
of trop- +9 
ical birds 
(Tachy- 
petes), pel- 
ican fam. 
(Peclican- 
a0 gag Frigate-bird. 
cormorants; & man-of-war bird. 

Frigid Zone, frij’id. A space about 
either pole of the earth, terminated by a 
parallel of 663° of latitude, known as the 
— circles. At the pole the sun is visi- 
—" half the year and invisible the other 

alf. 

Frimaire, fré-mir. The 8d month of 
the French republican calendar, datin 
from September 22, 1792. It commence 
November 21, and ended December 20. 

Fringe, frinj. An ornamental append- 
age to the 
borders of 
garments 
or furni- 








ture, con- BER B 
sisting of FARe 
loos e gi 
threads. 
The use of 





Assyrian Fringes. 





fringes is of very great antiquity, as shown 


ily punishment inflicted on a delinquent ; 
or that external mortification which a pen- 


longs, 












Over 1000 Engravinsg. On account of the size 
of the pages, the engravings are necessarily small, but 
they are wonderfully clear, and selected with a view to 
illustrating the subject rather than to make a show. 

When we consider the vast number of topics, the judg- 
mentexercised in tieir selection, the conciseness with 
which they are treated, aud the copiousness with which 


What the Cyclopedia Contains. 


The various Arts, Trades, and Sciences, of necessity 
make use of technical terms, and these are so little used 
outside of those special branches, that ordinary Diction- 
aries omit a large share of them. Among the technical 
terms explained will be found those belonging to 
















Agriculture. Astronomy. they are illustrated, The American Agricultur= 
Architecture. Botany. ist Family Cyclopzxdia is a remarkabie book. 
Chemistry. Engineering. Every one who reads, should, when he meets with a 
Geography. Geology. word that is new to him, or one the meaning of which 
Horticulture. Mechanics. he does not understand, at once look up the word ina dic- 
Medicine. Physiology. tionary or elsewhere. But the definitions of the dic- 
Natural History. Mythology. tionary in many cases are found to be meagre, and 





And Numerous Other Arts and Sciences. 


_ Among: other topics upon which it is very full “are: 
Biography, including ¢minent living persons. 
History, Witerature, and others, in nearly all 
the various Departments of Human Knowledge. 





the meaning must be sought in some more comprehensive 
work of reference. Comparatively few can afford to pos- 
sess one of the standard Cyclopedias, in many volumes. 

Consequently the publishers of the American Agri- 
culturist have been on the lookout for some volume sup- 














Friga, frig’a, In Scand. Myth, the wife 





by the dresses of figures on the ancient 


A Remarkable Storehouse, and Work of Reference, for Almost Every Department of Human Knowledge. 


This is an entirely new book, compiled by competent Editors, in consultation with the best authorities. It contains over 700 pages, and is printed from entirely new 
plates, and the type is large and clear. This Cyclopediaisa Treasury of Knowledge, and will be found of the greatest use in ane 
swering the ten thousand questions that constantly arise, in regard to dates, places, persons, incidents, statistics, etc., etc. 


plementing the Dictionary, some multum in parvo, 
which they might present to all of their readers, old and 
new. They now have it in this entirely new Cyclopx- 
dia, which will be ready for delivery in a few days, 


PRESENT EXTRAORDINARY. 

To every Subscriber (new or old), to 
the American Agriculturist for 1885, 
at $1.50, whose subscription is re- 
ceived before December ist., we will 
present this Cyclopzedia at our office. 

Or we will mail it to any subscriber 
in the United States or Provinces, on 
receiptof 15 cents.additional for pack- 
ing and postage, making $1.65 in all. 
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WOSOAYWWMw MODWOWVN 
A Famous Biographical and Historical Work. 


LIVES OF OUR PRESIDENTS: 


There is no class of men the events of whose livesare 50. interesting 
to American citizens as those who have been elevated to the highest otfice 
in the gift of the people. This book contains the life of every man who has 
occupied the Presidential chair, from George Washington to the present 
incumbent. The biographies are not brief sketches or outlines, but are full, 
complete and exhaustive, narrating every prominent event in the life of 
each President, from the incidents of his boyhoo! down to his death, or 
to the present period, together with extracts from his most important 
speeches and public documents. Incidental to the biographies, we have : 
almost a complete history of our country, from the time of the struggle for i 
Independence to the present day, foro class of men have been more closely qt 
identified with our national growth than have our chosen rulers, and each fe il 
Administration has formed a distinct era in American history. Thus,in the ' 
life of Washington we have a full account of the military operations during ee 
the Revolutionary War, while in the lives of John Adams and Thomas Jeffer- ves 
son we are made fully acquainted with the diplomatic and legislative 
details of that great struggle. In the lives of James Madison and Andrew 
Jackson we find a history of the War of 1812, in that of Harrison the 
exciting incidents of the Wars with the Indians, while in those: f Taylor and 
Pierce a full history of the Mexican War is given. Coming down to the 
late struggle for the Union, we find in the life of Abraham Lincoln a com- 
plete narrative of the political features of the contest, and in that of 
General Grant an account of the more important military operations, Thus 
are history and biography blended ia this book, and the result is a work of 





as they are wanted, and will Present abound volume, 
post-paid, for every 4 renewals at $1.50 each; OR, for 8 
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the most interesting and instructive character. No person who would be 


familiar with the history of his country and the lives of its chosen rulers 
(and no American citizen can claim to be wellinformed without such knowledge), can afford to be without this book, and 


every father should buy it for the instruction of his children. 
youny people will read it as readily as a novel, from which no useful information is gained. 


It is written in such an entertaining manner that 
The lives of George 


Washington and Abraham Lincoln contained in this volume are alone worth the price of the book. ‘“‘ LIVES OF OUR 


PRESIDENTS” is a large book of more than 400 pages, square 12mo, handsomel 


printed from large type upon fine 


paper, and elegantly bound in cloth, embellished with artistic designs in gold and black. It contains a full page 
portrait, reproduced from asteel plate, of each of the Presidents, with a fac-simile of his autograph, together 
with many other beautiful and interesting illustrations, such as the birthplaces and early homes of the Presidents, 


historical scenes and incidents, public buildings, etc. 


Itisa book which would grace any library_or parlor table; it 


is a book which will be read with both pleasure and profit, and may be handed down in a household from generation 
to reneration, for itis a narrative of facts and not of fiction, and will be just asinteresting and instructive to your 


children’s children as itis to yourself. ‘* 


LIVES OF OUR PRESIDENTS ” will be sent by mail, post-paid, to any address 


upon receipt of price, only One Dollar. It is the cheapest book of the kind ever issued, no work of its scope and 
character ever having been published heretofore for twice that sum, 


The above is the description of the publishers. 


We will send this book (just published), postage pre- 


paid, to any subseriber who will forward us a new subscription at $1.50 for 1885, and 10 cents additional 
for packing and postage, making $1.60; OR, we will send it, post-paid, for the price to any address. 


No. A.— Family Bible.—Price $12.00.—This 
handsome Bible is especially appropriate as a Christmas 
or Wedding present, and worthy of being preserved as 
an heir-loom. It comprises the Old and New Testa- 
ments, and the Apocrypha ; 2,000 Illustrations, including 
80 full-page steel-line and other fine Engravings, Pre- 
sentation Plate, beautiful colored Maps, handsome Mar- 
riage Certificate, several pages for the Family Record, 
Jewish and Egyptian Antiquities illustrated, the Lord’s 
Prayer and Ten Commandments illuminated, a Concor- 
dance, many valuable Chronological and other tables, and 
helps to Bible study. The book is bound in best German 
Morocco, with new raised panels, full gilt sides and 
back, gilt-edged leaves, and extra heavy nickel plated 
clasps. It contains 1,700 pages, printed in large, clear 
type; in fact the description and accompanying engraving 


give but a slight idea of the beauty, completeness, and 
value of the work. We Present this Bible for 13 sub- 
scribers at $1.50 each; OR, supply it for price. 


No. B.— Bible.—Price $10.00.—Another hand- 
some book, smaller than the above, but very elegantly 
bound in French Morocco, with new raised pancls, full 
gilt sides and back, and giltedges. Contains over 1,400 
pages, and has 1,500 engravings, of which 26 are fall 
page, by Gustave Doré, and four superb engravings in 
colors, descriptive of the Tabernacle, Jewish Worship, 
etc.; and illustrated History of the Books of the Bible with 
tables, Bible History, etc.; and the cities of the Bible 


| beautifully illustrated. Supplied for price; OR, Pre= 
sented for 11 subscriptions at $1.50 each. Receiver 
to pay freight, which is small, for either of these Bibles. 


No. C.—Unabridged Dictionary.—Price 
$10.00.—Next to the Bible, the most desirable book in 
every household is the Dictionary, and we offer our 
friends the opportunity of securing an excellent one. 


Worcester’s Great Illustrated Quarto (revised edition), 





will prove a valuable friend to every member of the fam- 
ily, giving the spelling, pronunciation, definition, and 


| fullexplanation of more than 100,000 words; thus being 


nearly equal to an Encyclopedia. It contains 1,854 three- 
column pages, and numberless engravings, is strongly 
bound in leather, weighs 12 pounds, and is a recognized 
authority. This book isan actual Instructor; and 





it can be obtained byanyone sending us 12 subscrip- 


| tions at $1.50 each; OR, we will supply it for the price, 
| express unpaid, or by post to any place in the United 


States or Territories, if 96 cents be sent us to prepay. 


No. D.— Abridged Dictionary. — Price 


| $1.00.—Any one who is not yet able to procure the large 


Dictionary, will do well to get the ‘‘Webster’s Abridged,” 
which contains 18,000 of the most important and most 
frequently sought words, with their meanings, and 200 
illustrations. This will be Presented for 2 subscrip- 
tions at $1.50 each; OR, supplied, post-paid, for $1.00. 


No. E.—Twelve Good Books in One. 
—An annual volume of the American Agriculturist con- 
tains about 1,000 sketches and engravings, relating to al- 
most every phase and detail of rural life, in-doors and 
out. A complete Index affords quick reference to any snb- 
ject, and the volume is neatly bound in black cloth, with 
gilt title, etc. A set of these volumes would form a valu- 
able and comprehensive library, giving reliable advice 
and information on all Farming, Gardening, and House- 
hold matters, the articles being written by the most ex- 
perienced and practical men and women. Eachof these 
volumes contains, in its reading columns alone, as much 
matter as ¢welve ordinary books sold at $1.50 ($18.00). 





We preserve the electrotype plates, and print new copies 





Price per bound vol- 


new subscriptions at $1.50 each. 
ume $2.00, or $2.30 if sent by mail. 


————————————————————— 
Microscopes. 


We think we may justly claim that the American 
Agriculturist has done more to popularize the use 
of the Microscope among all classes in this coun- 
try, than any other agency. Several years since, 
we caused to be manufactured exclusively for the 
subscriters of the American Agriculturist, by the 
very first makers in this country, asmall microscope 
which proved to be of great value and popularity. 
Nearly forty thousand of these Simple Microscopes 
were asked for by our subscribers, and at oné time 
in the year the call for them was so great, that we 
were unable to fill the orders. Subsequently, the 
same makers manufactured for us a valuable Com- 
pound Microscope, of which large numbers are 
being sent to our subscribers all over the world. 

Last year we opened negotiations with these 
makers for some Simple Microscope, which should 
surpass the previous one, or any other instrument 
made in either hemisphere. After many months 
of experiment and trial, these manufacturers 
brought out the desired instrument fuily described 
on page 456. This is not only superior to anything 
of the kind ever made, but is furnished at a lower 
figure than any other genuine microscope. It has 
none of the mechanism and features of the 
cheap, spurious microscopes which are now being 
palmed off at “low figures”? on the public. 


anise 


Suggestions for Securing Subscribers. 
Prepare for yourself a list of your friends and 
neighbors who do not take the American Agricul- 
turist, or who, having once taken it, have neglect- 
ed in past years to renew their subscriptions. 
Show them copies of the American Agriculturist 
with its wonderful improvements of to-day. Point 
out to them the great variety and cheapness of the 
paper, especially directing their attention to the 
great number of beautiful illustrations. Probably 
there is not a farmer or householder in the world 
who has not heard of the American Agriculturist. 
If you give them opportunity to examine it, you 
will experience little difficulty in securing your 
friends and neighbors as subscribers for 1885. 
As soon as you commence to work for a premium 
forward us the names of such people in your 
neighborhood as are pretty sure to join your club 
if they can see copies of the paper, and we will im- 
mediately forward specimen copies to these names 
free and post-paid. We have never made this offer 
before, but have always charged for sample copies 
except in special cases. Now we make this special 
offer to every person who begins the work of 
raising a club. That is to say, we will, in order 
to help you to secure your premiums, send the 
specimen numbers as you may direct to such 
persons as you think may become subscribers. 
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8) VALUABLE: 


SILVER-PLATED WARE. 
“LATEST [J885] PATYERNS.+ 








No. {.—Cat or Dog Napkin Ring. — 
Price $1.50.—A novel and amusing design for a Napkin 
Ring, being the head and limbs of a solemn little Pug- 
dog, wi<h the ring in place of his body. Prettily chased 
and ornamented. Another ring has the head and limbs 
of a demure-faced Cat instead of those of adog. These 
rings are especially acceptable to children, and either one 
ofthem will be Presented for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 
each; OR, supplied for $1.50. Post-paid in either case. 


i Ae 












No. 2.—Napkin Ring.—Price %cts.—A re- 
markably fine Ring for the price, being one and three- 
quarter inches wide, and of the best quadruple plate. 
The chasing is very elegant, and of a new design, a 
spirited boating scene. This ring will be Presented 
for 4 subscription at $1.50; OR, supplied for price. 
Post-paid in either case. 














No, 3.—Butter Dish.—Price $5.50.—An ex- 
cellent article in every respect, prettily chased and orna- 
mented. Provided with a perforated drainer for the 





melting ice, a dome-shaped cover bearing a shield, on 
which an initial or monogram can be engraved, and a 
pair of rests for the butter knife, This last will be founda 
great convenience in saving the table linen from greasy 
epots. Presented for 6 subscriptions at $1.50 
each; OR, supplied for price. Recipient to pay small 
expressage in either case. 


(See below.) 





No. 4.— Fruit Dish. — Price $9.00. —A very 
elaborate center-piece for a dinner table, consisting of an 
ornamental glass dish, supported by a massive stand of 
best quadruple silver plate. A charming little figure in 
Kate Greenaway costume, and surrounded by cupids and 
awreath of roses, peeps out from beneath the stand. 
This dish would be a handsome present for a friend. 
Stands nine inches high, and when filled with large fruit 
is very imposing and elegant. Presented for 10 
subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, supplied for price. 
Receiver to pay small expressage. (See below.) 













No. 5.—Dinner Caster.—Price $7.00.—This 
handsome Caster will give an air of elegance to the 
dinner table. It is of best quadruple plate, elaborately 
chased in flower and butterfly pattern shown in the en- 
graving, and contains five shapely glass bottles, three of 
them with silver stoppers. It has the “ Patent Non-fric- 
tion Bearing,” by means of which it revolves smoothly, 
producing no jarring of the bottles, nor noise. Pre- 
sented for 7 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, sup- 
plied for price. Receiver to pay small expressage. 


No. 6.—Breakfast Caster.—Price $6.00.— 





Simple but elegant design, Each of the four cut-glass 


Drop us a Postal Card to Learn the Exact Freight or Expressage to Your Piace on any Premium. 











bottles rests in a silver cup, and is encircled by a wreath- 
pattern; two of the cruets have silver tops, and two, cut- 
glass stoppers. This caster is of the best plate, is easily 
cleaned, and of the most appropriate size for the break- 
fast table. Presented for 6 subscriptions at $1.50 
each ; OR, supplied for price. Small express charges 
to be paid by receiver. (See below.) 







No. 7.—Sugar Basin. — Price $6.00.—This 
Sugar Basin has the satin finish, which is superior to 
others in not scratching easily. It is ofa substantial 
looking shape, with a cover and an ornamental shield 
for the owner’s name or monogram. It will be Pree 
sented for G subscriptions at $1.50 each ; OR, sup- 
plied for the price. Receiver to pay small expressage. 


















No. 8.—Cream Jug.—Price $5.50. — This 
Jug is of the same workmanship and design as the pre- 
ceding sugar basin, and the two together will make @ 
pretty pair, though either one alone will be both orna- 
mental and serviceable on a tea table. The Jug will be 
Presented for 6 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, 
supplied for price. Expressage to be paid by the receiver. 
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No. 9.--Card Receiver.—Price $7.50.—Best ° 


quality of quadruple plate, with the peculiar and ex- 
quisite finish in mingled gold and silver, known as Niello 
work. This Card-receiver is of unique design, as shown 
in the engraving, with dainty sprays of field flowers 
worked out on the plate. Very ornamental on a center- 
table, and can be used for holding visiting cards, photo- 
graphs, Xmas cards, etc. Its hight is six inches. Pre= 
sented for 8 subscriptions at $1.50 each ; OR, supplied 
for price. Receiver to pay small expressage. (See below.) 


No. 10.—Iced Water Pitcher. —Price 
$12.00.—This magnificent Pitcher is thirteen inches high, 
double-walled, and very elaborately ornamented; with 
satin finish, which is particularly durable, and does 
not show scratches. A space in front isintended to bear 
aname, monogram, or initial, as preferred. Made of fine, 
quadruple plate. Presented for 12 subscriptions at 
$1.50 each ; OR, supplied forthe price. The recipient to 
pay expressage, which is small, in either case, (See below.) 


No. !1!.—Cake Basket.—Price $8.00.—This 
magnificent Basket stands fourteen inches high, and 
pears the stamp “‘quadruple-plate.” The interior deco- 
ration is exceedingly elaborate, and the finish of the 
handle particularly graceful, as will be seen in the en- 


graving. The shape of the whole basket is the most 


popular one in the New York market. Presented for 
9 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, supplied for price. 
Receiver to pay expense of carriage in either case, * 


Table-Spoons, Tea-Spoons, and Forks. 


These goods are both substantial and elegant, being 
ornamented with artistic designs, and manufactured of 
thoroughly reliable material. They are plated with full 
weight of pure silver on the finest spring-tempered nickel 
silver—the “ A 1 Standard Plate” of the Wilcox Silver 
Plate Company, whose stamp is on the back of each ar- 
ticle. The decoration of the Handle is a delicate flower- 
spray, with designs of elegant and fashionable style. The 
forks are medium size, which will be found the most con- 
venient, answering every ordinary purpose. 


No. 12.—One Dozen Table-spoons.— 
(Design and quality given above), will be Presented 





for 10 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, furnished for 
$9.50, post-paid in either case. 
No. 13.—One Dozen Tea-spoons.—Price 


L $4.75.—Of the same quality and design as preceding, will 


be Presented, post-paid, for 5 subscrip- 
tions at $1.50 each; OR, supplied for the 
price, post-paid. 

No. {4.—One Dozen Forks.— 
Price $9.50.—To match the spoons, and of 
medium size, will be Presented for 10 
subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, supplied 
for the price, post-paid. 


No. {5.— A Dozen Plated 
Knives.—Price $5.50.—Guaranteed to be 
triple plated on steel, and thoroughly relia- 
ble; with the fashionable pointed “ Wind- 
sor” handles. They can be used for either 
meat or dessert, as they are of medium size, 
and requiring to be only washed after use, 
are much less trouble to keep clean than steel 
knives, besides being very ornamental on the 
table. They will be Presented for 6 sub- 
scriptions at $1.50 each; OR, supplied for 
price. Post-paid in either case. 

No. {6.—Ice Cream Spoon.— 
Price $3.50.—This is of the finest quality silver plate, 
and the engraving shows the elegant and elaborate de- 
signs on both the bowl and handle of the spoon. It can 
be used in serving ice cream, pie, jelly, and many other 
dishes, and is very ornamental onatable. This hand- 


some article will be Presented for 4 new subscrip- 
tions at $1.50 each; OR, supplied for price. Post-paid 
in either case. 


No. 17.—Sugar Shell.—Price % cents.—A 
pretty and inexpensive little spoon for sugar, with the 
bowl fluted in imitation of a scallop-shell, and the slender 
handle decorated in Eastlake design with ferns. Of good 
quality silver plate. Presented for 1 subscription at 
$1.50; OR, supplied for price, and sent post-paid in 
either case. 


No. 18.—Silver and Cilt Drinking Cup. 
—Price $3.00.—It is of ‘ Niello” finish, with gilt lining, 
and prettily decorated with tiny ‘‘ Marguerites,” or field- 
daisies. The handle is a twisted serpent of delicate 
workmanship, and on the front of the cup is an open 
space, where the owner’s name is to be engraved among 
the daisies. This beautiful cup will be Presented, 
post-paid, for 4 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, sent, 
post free, for the price. 





No. 19.—Child’s Set.—Price $3.50.—A Knife, 
Fork, and Spoon, of rather small size, and made of the 
best quality silver plate. They are prettily decorated, 
and fitted firmly into a strong case of black morocco, 


with rose-colored satin lining, and brass finish. A very 
complete set, and suitable for a christening or birthday 
present. We will send the whole set in case for 4 new 
subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, supply it for price, 
Post-paid in either case. 





No. 20.—Pickle Caster.—Price $4.25.—An 
ornamented cut-glass jar, on a stand nearly twelve inches 
high, made of best quadruple plate, on hard, white metal. 
The cover of the jar is also silver-plated, and has a raised 
flower pattern on each side; a pair of tongs, which ter- 
minate in two shapely hands, hang from the sides of the 
stand. A most complete and elegant looking caster for 
pickles, olives, etc. It will be Presented for & sub- 
scriptions at $1.50 each ; OR, supplied for the price. Small 
Expressage to be paid by the receiver. (See below.) 


No. 21.—Nickel-Plated Nut Picks 
and Cracker.—Price $2.25.—A strong, handsome 
case, containing half a dozen nut-picks and a nut-cracker, 
made entirely of steel, heavily nickel-plated, and hand- 
somely chased. Sent post-paid for 3 subscriptions at 
$1.50 each ; OR, supplied for the price. 


a en ——_—_—_—_—_—_————— 


* Drop us a Postal Card to Learn the Exact Freight or Expressage to your place, on any Premium. 
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The American Agriculturist 
Simple Microscope, devised and 
manufactured expressly for us, {© 
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Fig. 2.—Microscope Ready for Use, 


~+ Americal « Agrieultarist « New Simple « Microscone, + 


Pronounced by experts, by the highest scientific authorities in such matters, to be the most complete, most perfect, 
most useful, and the cheapest instrument of the kind ever devised in this or any other country, 


Uf 


Fig. 1.—Microscope Closed. 





Dr. GEORCE R. CUTTER, Translator and Editor of Prof. Heinrich Frey’s great work on the ‘‘ Microscope and 
Microscopical Technology” and ‘“‘ Compendium of Histology,’’ Author of the Dictionary of German Medical erms, 
Surgeon to the N. Y. Eye and Ear Infirmary, etc., etc., and one of the recognized living authorities on the Micro- 


i s follows: 

semana tx | 52 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., August 19, 1884. 

‘1 am very much pleased with your NEW AMERICAN ACRICULTURIST MICROSCOPE. I find the lenses very clear 
and well centred. On combining the three lenses with the diaphragm, I get a clear, well-defined, highly magnified 
image. The stand, mirror, stage, and arrangement for adjusting the lenses are capital; and both the defining and 
resolving powers of the combination ARE VERY CREAT. I have used this Microscope for dissecting and preparing 
specimens, and find it equal to some imported ones costing from from fifty to seventy-five francs (that is, from $10 
to $15 in Paris). For examining certain specimens, and for many purposes, it is SUPERIOR to MANY COMPOUND 
MICROSCOPES COSTING SEVERAL TIMES THAT SUM. I think the excellence of the instrument, the surprisingly 
low price at which it is sold, and the very judicious directions for its use which accompany the instrument, are 
destined to largely add to the microscopical talent of the country, by increasing the number of amateur micro- 
scopists.”’ Respectfully, CEORCE R. CUTTER, M.D. 





DEH BAAA 


By means of the telescope we discover unknown 
worlds; but there is an invisible world around us, full of 
objects hidden from our eyes by their minuteness, which, 
by the aid of a microscope, we can discover and study 
with great pleasure and profit to ourselves. There are 
anima) forms so infinitesimal that millions of them move, 
feed, and multiply, and apparently enjoy themselves in a 


some conception of them, to help look a little way down 
into this unseen world. 


useful instruments are now brought within the easy 
reach of every man, woman, and child. 
DESCRIPTION. —The American Agriculturist 
NEW Simple Microscope is shown in fig. 1, 
ready for packing in its box, while fig. 2 shows the 
lenses raised and ready for use. The stand or body is of 


The American Agriculturist Compound 
Microscope, planned, devised, and made expressly 


space as small as a five cent piece. 

Not only are there minute forms of animal life, but 
there are innumerable plants so small that no one is 
aware of their existence until it isrevealed by the Micro- 
scope. These Little Things are not only interesting, 
but to see and know them is of 


Great Importance to Us. 


The greatest harm to our Crops, our Animals, our 
Fruits, our Flowers, even to our bodies, is found to be 





Fig. 3.—Mirror. 
due toliving things, both vegetable and animal, so small 
that they have uutil recently escaped our knowledge. 
Do You Want to See some of these small but 
wonderfully interesting things? We are now prepared 
to help every reader of the American Agricultyrist to 





Fig. 4.—Spring Clips. 


for the readers of this paper by the renowned Bausch 
& Lomb Optical Co., enables you to examine, and to 
see very distinctly and clearly, a vast multitude of 
interesting things, each one a thousand times smaller 
than the tiniest thing that you can see with the unas- 
sisted eyes. This instrument, as you will learn from the 
description, is accessible to all our readers, either with- 
out cost, or at a cost far below anything like it was ever 
before offered—at a cost so small that if you knew how 
valuable it is, you would spare no effort toget it imme- 
diately. 

Not a Family, not a Teacher, not a School, 
should be without one. Every farmer in the land should 
have one. It would be of more interest to all, and to 
most people more useful, than auything else they could 
buy for many times the cost. 

By special arrangement to have them manufactured on 
a large scale, with automatic machinery, (which not only 
secures entire uviformity in quality and a perfection far 
beyond former methods, but reduces the cost to a small 
fraction of the former hand manufacture), these most 


‘ 








nickel-plated metal (resembling siiver and untarnisha- 
ble). It stands upon a broad bottom, An opening on 
one side admits light within toa 

Circular Mirror, fiz.3; this concentrates and 
throws the light up to the object examined. This 
Mirror is so suspended that it can be turned to any 
angle required by the incoming light from a window, 
or from a lamp at night. This Mirror is of great im- 
portance, and is one of the very decided improvements 
upon the former Simple Microscope supplied seven years 





Fig. 5.—Lenses on Standard, 


ago to our readérs, By its aid the needed extra illumina- 
tion of the object to be examined is provided. At the 
top of the stand is a Glass Stage sct.in a frame like 
a watch crystal.—Two nickel-plated Spring Clips, 
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fig. 4, over this stage, hold firmly upon it the slides that 
carry the objects to be examined.—The Microscope is 
also accompanied by two Glass Plates or slides, 
and also, to be placed 

* between them, a water- 
proof Cell for hold- 
ing seeds, insects, and 
other small objects and 
fluids. The Len-= 
ses, figs. 5 and 6, are 
of course the most 
important thing in any 
microscope. In this 
instrument there are 
THREE of them, 
of different powers, 
and so arranged that 
one can be used where 
low power is required; 
a second one for a lit- 
tle higher power, and 
a third for a still higher power. Then again any two can 
be combined for other powers, and all three when the 
highest power of the instrument is desired. Thus seven 
different powers can be quickly provided, ranging from a 
magnifying power of seven diameters up to twenty-five 
ormore. (It will be understood that if a lens magnifies 
twenty diameters, that is twenty times in one direction, 
it magnifies equally in all directions or twenty times 
twenty areas, or four hundred times (less what is taken 
off from the corners, in cutting a circle out of a square). 
A circular area of twenty-five diameters is 

nearly five hundred times that of one diameter, 

and this (500) is the magnifying power of these 

three lenses used together.) They are of high- 

est quality glass, and ground to perfection, 

of course by automatic machinery so that there 

can be no variation of curvature. They are 

as free as possible in an instrument of this 

kind from the imperfections of ordinary len- 

ses, in fact nearly achromatic,a point not even 
attempted in the great mass of cheap micro- 

scopes sold. at moderate prices. —A Dia- 
phragm (shown at the lower left-hand of 

fig. 6, and in fig. 5) is provided to cut off out- 

side light in examining minute objects, and 
concentrate the vision upon a single point. 

This turns in or out as needed.—All the Len- 

ses are attached (as in fig. 5) toa Sliding Rod 
Standard, fig. 7, which is moved up and 

down in atube by the thumb-piece, making it 

Fig. 7. thus easy to adjust the lenses to any desired 
RopD, distance from the object, in order to find the 
proper focus, and to suit them to different eyes. 

The whole apparatus is packed in a neat and remark- 
ably strong Box, adapted to hold it for carrying safely 
by any conveyance, and for keeping it when not in use. 


We can conceive of no more convenient arrangement 
of all the parts for practical use, than are most effec- 
tively combined in this remarkable Simple Microscope. 


HOW SUPPLIED. 


This Simple Microscope is more valuable in the quality 


Fig. 6.—LENSES AND 
DIAPHRAGM, SEPARATK. 


of its lenses, its arrangements, etc., than any thing we 
have seen offered for several dollars. Probably its equal 
can nowhere else be had under four or five dollars. But 
it will be supplied by us and sent delivered free to any 
part of the United States and Territories for two dollars, 
and delivered free to any actual subscriber to the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist for 1885, for One Dollar and 


twenty-five cents. 


FurTHER.—We will present one, delivered free, and 
send the American Agriculturist to a new subscriber, 
post-paid, during all of 1885, for two dollars, 

FurtHEr.—We will present this Microscope to any 
present subscriber, and deliver it free to him, who 
will send ustwo new subscribers to the American Apri- 
culturist for one year, at one dollar and fifty cents each. 


Take Notice ALL Subscribers. 


Any person already a subscriber to the American Agri- 
culturist; can have.one of the above Microscopes deliver- 


ed free to him for one dollar and twenty-five cents. 


A Wonderful Microscope.—High Excellence with Low Cost. 

A Treasure for every Family, allowing Old and Young to view the wonders that lie unseen all 
around them, affording an endless source of amusement and instruction, at a cost within the reach of all. 
—A great boon to the student—a substantial, convenient, useful and powerfal working instrument, at no 
greater price than is eharged for useless Toy Microseopes. Schools everywhere can now possess that 
valuable educational aid, a good Microscope. A great help to Farmers, Physicians, Tradesmen and others, 


at a heretofore unknown low cost. 


Partial Description.—(A full De- 
scription, also Prof. Phinn's ‘“‘ Book on 
the Microscope” go with each Instru- 
ment )—: A» Heavy jet-black 1RoNn Foor. 
—B, Two iron PILiars, with trunions 
between, allowing the instrument to turn 
to any angle from perpendicular to hor- 
izontal.—_D, is a METAL sTAGE, with 

y spring CLAMPS, which are easily adjusted 
\ to thick or thin plates, 
or quickly removed—E, 

Revolving DIAPHRAGM, 

with different sized ap- 

ertures to graduate a 

mount of light admit- 

ted.—F, F, CONCAVE 

MIRROR, throwing light 

up frem below through 

transparent objects ; or 

turned above to throw 


An equally serviceable instrument formerly cost four times as much! 
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Fig. 8.—CAMERA LUCIDA IN USE. 


great delicacy of adjustment of focus, by the RACK and PINION, moved 


The New American Agriculturist 


COMPOUND MICROSCOPE. 


This instrument is not only made expressly for the 
subscribers to the American Agriculturist, but was in 
part invented for them by 
the Optical Company who 
made the Simple Micro- 
scope. The many different 
parts are all made by accu- 
rate machinery, and are 
interchangeable. The len- 
ses, or glasses, the most 
important part of the in- 
strument, instead of the 
former difficult and uncer- 
tain hand work, are now 
ground and shaped by 
automatic machinery, 
which secures perfection 
and precision. It is no 
mere scientific toy, but is 


Fig.4. Microscope condensed 
in Walnut Case (8}4x4}¢x3' 
inches), in which it is firmly designed for work. It is 


held for carrying or keeping. provided with a Camera 
Lucida, a wonderfully simple and effective device to 
enable one to draw what is seen. The manner of using 
the Camera Lucida is illustrated above in figure 3. By 
the aid of this Microscope a vast number of objects in- 
visible to the unaided eye, may be seen and examined, 


by the MILLED Heaps (one seen at H).—I, Two oBsEcr 

GLASSES, used separately or together, according to power de- 

sired. These, the most important part of any Microscope, are 
of very superior quality.—L, is a nickel-plated 
DRAW-TUBE, 8% inches long, adding materially 
to the length of the body when higher magnify- 
ing power is desired.—K_ (shown in section at 
the left, in fig. 2),isavery complete EYE-PIZoR, 
having all the parts of the most costly Micro- 
scope, Viz., FIELD glass, Qs; DIAPHRAGM of 
black metal, P; EyE-aLass, O.—All parts of 
the eye-piece are mounted in frames with re- 
movable screws. —— Fig. 83.— The Camera 
Lucida is a new and most valuable appliance 
for throwing the image of any object, magnified 
to any desired size, upon paper in a way to be 
easily sketched with a pencil by any person, 
or by a child, if old enough to trace lines and 
marks with a pencil._{@™ With this, one can 
n.ake a complete picture, 3 or 4 inches across, 
of the foot of a fly, the parts of a plant, and of 
many other things 80 small as to be almoat 
invisible to the unaided eye. 


The structure of plants and insects may be 

studied, and the invisible beauty of multi- 

tudes of objects may afford amusement and 

instruction to youngand old. Butthe Micro- 

scope, besides revealing hidden wonders, and 

affording interesting occupation in the 

home circle, plays an important partin prac- 

tical matters. The fibres of cotton, iinen, and 

” silk each presents a characteristic appearance 

under the Microscope, which allows them to be readily 
distinguished, and any fraudulent substitution of one for 
another ina fabric, may be at once detected. Diseased 
meats, especially pork containing trichines, are danger- 
ous to health and life; their character may be at once as- 
certained by the Microscope. The adulterations now so 
common in various articies of food and medicine, are in- 
stantly revealed by the Microscope. Among other uses is 
the valuable aid it gives to physicians in determining the 
character of diseases, and the presence of their germs. 


Price $15 (or $10 to American Agréculturist sub- 
scribers, for whom it was specially designed).—{" This 
price includes the Camera Lucida, the Walnut Case (fig. 
4) packed in an exterior box, so that it will go safely 
anywhere by express; also a free copy of Prof, Phinn’s 
Book on the Microscope, some glasses, etc.—Carriage 
paid by recipients. 





The whole will also be Presented to any one fur- 
nishing 10 subscriptions to the American Agriculturist 
at $1.50 a year each. (2 The Teachers or Pupils in 


every school not already supplied should at once make — 


up & subscription club, and secure this Microscope for 
the benefit of all. Plenty of people would take the 


paper for their own use, when by so doing they would ~ 


help so valuable an enterprise, 

N. B.—Any one desiring the above Microscope for imme- 
diate use, or as a present, can forward $10 and receive -it, 
and deduct the $10 from the subscription money if he after- 





wards makes up a Premium Club for it, as above offered, 


t= NO SUBSCRIPTION CAN COUNT TOWARDS MORE THAN ONE PREMIUM II ANY CASE. 
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Nos.. 22 and 23.—Opera Classes.— 
Useful in‘all large assemblies, concerts, etc., as they af- 
ford a close view of speakers, singers, or the audience, 
also for making out the details of lofty buildings and 


eens ait 


Ad 


* paintings in galleries, Opera Glasses are in fact short 
range telescopes, to be used by both eyes at once. We 
offer two: 


No. 22, is a beautiful glass for a lady, made of 
either white or Oriental pearl—Presented, post-paid, 
for 2°7 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, supplied, post- 
paid, for $16.00. 


> 


No. 23, is covered in black morocco, with japanned 
tops, branches and slides. It has a seventeen-line ob- 
ject-lens, and fits into a good leather case. Of excellent 
mannofacture, aud desirable for either a gentleman ora 
lady. We Present this glass, post-paid, for ‘J sub- 
scriptions at $1.50 cach; OR, supply it, post-paid, for 
$6.00. 


No. 24.—Field or Marine Class.— 
Price $16.00.—A large and very powerful pair of glasses, 
manufactured by one of the best makers, covered in 
morocco, and with black japanned sides. It is provided 
with movable sun-shades, one of which is shown ex- 
tended in the engraving, and fits into a neat case with 


shoulder-strap. Many persons prefer this glass to a tele- 
scope, as it allows the use of both eyes, and it will be 
found convenient either in travelling or for over-secing 
men at work in different parts of a field, etc. We will 
Present one of these handsome glasses, post-paid, to 

* any one sending us 17 subscriptions at $1.50 each ; OR, 
supply it for price, post-paid. 


» Mo. 25.—Tourist’s Telescope. — Price 
$16.00—This is a very powerful instrument, and will be 
found. most delightful companion to any one making 





tours, whether on foot or by boat. Itis provided with a 
sun-shade, and a convenient case with strong leather 
straps, so that it can be slung across the shoulders, and 
carried casily, thus being particularly adapted to moun- 
tain climbing. We will Present the Telescope for 16 
subscriptions at $1.50 each ; OR, supply it for the price. 
Sending it pre-paid in either case. 


No. 26. ‘‘ Achromatic’? Telescope.— 
Price $3.75.—This Telescope will give a distinct view of 
a house 8 or 10 miles distant. It measures 16% inches 
when extended, and has a brass body covered with mo- 
rocco. An ‘Achromatic’ Telescope is one so con- 
structed that the colors are not produced which some- 
times mar the view in an ordinary glass. When notin 
use, this Telescope collapses to a size convenient for 
carrying. We Present it, post-paid, for 5 subscrip- 
lions at $1.50 cach; OR, supply it for price, post-paid. 
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No. 26. No. 27. 

No. 27.— Thermometer. — Price $1.25. — 
Every one should have at least two Thermometers,so as to 
beable to compare the temperature of the house with that 
outside, and now that these articles are sold so cheap, it 
would be very easy, and always beneficial to have onein 
each room as a guide in the heating, etc. The one we 
offer is strong and neat looking, ani sufficiently accu- 
rate for ordinary household use. We Present it, 
post-paid, for 2 subscriptions at $1.50; OR, supply it for 
price, post-paid. 


No. 28 and 29.—Two Useful Classes. 
—The Reading Glass, No. 28, is very convenient, 
having a handle, and being a slight magnifier—the lens 
measures 3% inches in 
diameter, and will be found 
of great assistance to per- 
sors having weak eyesight, 
or to any one looking at engravings, etc. It will be 
Presented for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, 
supplied for $1.50, post-paid. 


No. 29, is of higher magnifying power than the 
preceding, and is intended for carrying in the pocket, 
having a case of hard rubber attached. Convenient for 
examining insects, flowers, or any small] objects, or can 
be used as a sun-glass. The engraving is Jéss than half 
the size of glass, the lens measuring 1% inches in diame- 
ter. Presented for 2 subscribers at $1.50 each; OR, 
supplied for $1.20, post-paid in either case, 





No. 30.—Pocket Compass.—Price $2.00.— 
This Compass is mounted ina strong, brass case, with a 
secure cover, provided with a “stop,” by which the 
needle can be lifted from the point when notin use, A 
Compass is always desirable, and particularly satisfactory 
to a person away from home, as one is often apt to “lose 
his bearings’? when in a strange place. Presented, 
post-paid, for 3 subscriptions at $1.50 cach; OR, sup- 
plied, post-paid, for price. 
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No. 31.—Craphoscope and Stereo- 
scope Combined.—Price $6.00.—This glass is 
intended to be used in looking at pictures of all kinds, 
and is a good magnifier. The pleasure derived from the 
pictures is incalculably increased by use of the Grapho- 
scope, which contains, besides, a pair of glasses for look- 
ing at stereoscopic views—diameter of larger glass, four 
inches. Presented for 8 subscriptions at $1.50 each; 
OR, supplied for price. Receiver to pay expressage. 
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No. 32.—Simple Microscope.—Price 80 
cents.—Another magnifying glass, which answers all the 
purposes of the preceding, and has the advantage of 
being provided with legs, by which the proper focus is 
determined. A person not accustomed to the use of & 
magnifying Zlass, will find this one especially servicea- 
ble in examining counterfeit bank-notes, clover, grass, 
and seeds, etc. Presented, post-paid, for 1 new 
subscriber at $1.50; OR, supplied for price, post-paid. 
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+GOOD + WATCHES # AND# CLOCKS.+# 


No. 33.—A Good Time-Keeper.—Price 
$10.00.—The very best watch, for the price, that can be 
found anywhere. It is made expressly for us, and is 
thoroughly reliable. 
on German Silver, and very handsome, 


The case is Nickel, heavily plated 
It can hardly be 


told from silver, and does not tarnish with handling. 
No key, and no opening required, as the watch is a stem- 
winder and setter; the glass is a strong, flat one, with 
bevelled edges, and not easily broken. Watch weighs 
4% ounces, same size as the engraving. Sent, post-paid, 
to any post-office in the United States or Territories for 
price; OR, we will Present it, carriage prepaid, for 
13 subscriptions at $1.50 each. 


No. 34.--Extra Silver Case Watch.— 
Price $15.00.—A splendid watch, with coin silver case, 
extra high grade works, with 13 jewels, compensated 
balance, etc. Will prove a treasure to its owner; is just 
as serviceable in every respect, as a $40.00 watch, as has 
been proved by many persons in our own Office. Pre= 
sented for 20 subscriptions at $1.50 each. - Carriage 
prepaid ; OR, supplied for price. Popular Premium. 


Old Reliability.—Year after year we offer this 
splendid watch as a premium, because we find it, from 
actual use in this office, as well as from trial by thousands 
of our subscribers, to be the best and most reliable Silver 
Watch for the money ever made in the world. One or 
the officers of this Company carries no other watch than 
this, and several of the heads of departments have used 
them for years. Hence we say “‘ Old Reliability.” No.35, 


No. 35.—Silver Hunting-Case Watch. 
—Price $16,00.—Stem-winder and setter, with second 
hand, andthe same in @Z particulars as the preceding, 
except that it has a strong, handsome hunting case of 
coin silver. We.Present this beautiful Premium for 22 
subscribers at $1.50 each; OR, supply it for the price, 








No. 36.—Parlor Clock.—Price $16.00.—A 
very: pretty mantel ornament, and good time-keeper. 
Made of Marbleized Iron, with a graceful brouze figure 
on the top, and gilt decorations. It is a striking-clock, 
and runs eight days. We will Present it for 19 sub- 
scriptions at $1.50 each; OR, supply it for the price. 
Receiver to pay freight, which is small. See below. 


No. 37.—Nickel-Plated Clock.—Price 
$5.00.—Very valuable at night, as well as in the day- 
time. When the little knob at the top is touched the 
clock strikes the last hour. Ivrequiree only one winding. 
One day strike. Entire glass front. Seven inches high. 
Will be Presented to any one who sends us 5 sub- 
scriptions at $1.50 each; OR, sent for the price. Ex- 
pressage small, to be paid by the receiver. See below. 


No. 38.— Octagon ‘‘ Peep O’Day”’ 
Clock.—Price $2.70.—One of the most popular Pre- 
miums, This little clock should be found in every home. 
It can becarried about in the hand without receiving 


any injury, and hasan Alarm. Is wound and set at the 
back. Nickel-finish, octagon-shape, 1 day strike (repeat- 
ing). The face measures 4 inches in diameter, and has @ 
second hand, with small dial. Presented for 3 sub- 
scriptions at $1.50 each; OR, supplied for the price. 
Post-paid in either case. ; 


No. 39.—Drop Octagon Clock.— Price 
$6.00.—This handsome Clock measures 21} inches in 
hight, and is made to hang on the wall. Suitable for the 
sitting or dining room. Black walnut, with gilt finish, 
and white dial, measuring 10 inches in diameter. It is a 
reliable time-keeper, ornamental as well as substantial- 
looking, and will run for eight days. The upper part of 
the clock is octagon-shape. It will be Presented to 
any one who sends us 6 subscriptions at $1.50 cach ; 
OR, supplied on receipt of the price. The cost of ex- 
pressage small, to be paid by the receiver in either case. 





-++RUBBER« GOODS.+- 





PRESERVE YOUR HEALTE. 


No. 40.—Reversible Checked Rubber 
Coat.—Price $6.00.—The best Protection against wet 
is a rubber coat, which may be easily slipped on over 
any quantity of clothing. The one we offer is particular- 
ly desirable, being strong, durable, thoroughly water- 
proof, and at the same 
time very light—weigh- 
ing only from 16-to 20 
ounees, according to the 
size. Has a checked 
lining, and can be worn 
with either side out. In 
ordering one, & person’s 
hight, weight, and the 
size around the body 
(just below arms) must 
be given. We will send 
arubber coat in a con- 
venient pouch or case, 
toany Post Office in the 
United States or. Terri- 
tories, on receipt of 
price; OR, will Pre=# 
sent onc, post-paid, 
for 8 esubcriptions at 
$1.50 each. 


No. 41.—Rub- 
ber Cap, with 
Cape.—Price$1.50.— 
This cap keeps off the ij 
rain, not only from the skit: . 
head, but also the throat, neck, and shonlders, while the 
little roof in front protects the face, and the opening is 
just large enough for seeing and breathing. We'will 
send a water-proof cap and cape to any address in the 
United States by muil, post-paid, for $1.50; OR, Pre= 
sent one post-paid for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 each. 
Size in inches must be sent—hat-dealer’s measure, or 
where hat encircles the head. 


No. 42.—Rubber Leggins.—Price $2.00.— 

These are indispensable to any one who goes out into 
wet grass, as they are a perfect pro- 
tection for the legs. They weigh from 
5 to 6 ounces, according to the size 
required. In ordering, state whether 
large,rmall, or medium size is wanted. 
We will send a pair of these leggings, 
post-paid, for 3 subscriptions at $1.50 
each ; OR, supply them for the price, 
post-paid. 


No. 43.—Complete Rub-~ 
ber Outfit. — Price $9.00.—The 
person who obtains this Premium (the 
above described Cap, Coat, and ‘Leg- 
gins), will be the fortunate possessor 
of a complete water-proof outfit, which 
will be the means of saving him both. . 3h 
time and money; a fit of illness (and consequent 
doctor’s bills) is. often brought on by exposure to rain 
or snow, 80 that this rubber suit will be found a good 
investment—the double interest on it being only 2 cents 
a week, We send the Combination Cap, Coat, and Leg- 
gings for 11 subscriptions at $1.50 each ; OR, supply 
them, post-paid, for $9.00. 


No. 44.—Ladies’ Waterproof Circular - 
—Price $4.50.—This is a “ feather-weight,” and caneasily 
be carried in the pocket, but is 
strong and durable, and of the 
best quality. Made by the well- 
known Goodyear..Rubber Com- 
pany, and fitting into neat rub- 
ber case. Every lady whdis likely 
to go outin bad weather should 
have one, and she will never have 
cause to regret the expense, A 
Poor article of this kind is never 
cheap, however low the price may 
be. Sent po-t-paid to‘a@ny part of 
the United States for $4.50; OR, 
Presented for 6 subscriptions 
at $1.50 each, post-paid. Sénd 
your measure from neck to bottom of walking-dress, or 
name length desired, from neck down, Circulara/yary 
from 50 to 60 inches in Jength, Bid, 


ys wu wy. ee 
Drop us a Postal Card to Learn the Exact Freight or Expressage to your place, on any Premium. i 
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Gentleman’s and Boys Watch 
Fine Quality Rolled Gold Plate. 


No. 45.—Price $3.50.—A remarkably solid look- 
ing watch chain, of tightly twisted double links. Will 
weara long time and always be admired. Hasa short 
chain for charms attached. Presented for 4 subscrip- 
tions at $1.50 each ; OR, supplied for price, post-paid, 


No. 46.—Price $3.50.—A new pattern, square 
links, alternate plain and spiral. A very good and dura- 
ble chain fora young man. Provided with bar, spring- 


loop, etc. Presented for 4 subscriptions at $1.50 
each; OR, supplied for the price. Post-paid in either 
case, 


No. 47.—Fire-gilt Chain with Charm. 
—Price $1.25.—A remarkably good chain for the price. 
Very pretty design, and having a charm in which the 
stone is a good imitation of Cameo on one side, and In- 
taglio on the other, each bearing a female head. A very 
showy article. Presented for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 
each; OR, supplied for the price. Post-paid in either case. 


No. 48.—Price $3.00.—Is a light; pretty chain for a 
young man or boy. Loosely twisted links, with short 
attachment for charms, a spring loop, etc. Very stylish, 
and genteel looking. Presented for 3 subscriptions 
at $1.50 each ; OR, supplied for price, post-paid, in either 
case, 


No. 49.—Price $3.50.—Heavy chain fora Gentle- 
man’s use, prettily chased. A thoroughly reliable and 
substantial article.and a very handsome present fora 
friend. Presented for 4 subscriptions at $1.50 each ; 
OR, supplied for price, post-paid. 
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man. Same length as above, with attachments. Pree 
sented for 5 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, supplied 
for price. Post-paid in either case. 





Two Watch Chains for Ladies. 
Rolled Gold Plate. 


No. 52.—Price $5.00—A beautifni chain for a lady, 
of particularly chaste pattern, consisting of tiny double 
links; cube-shaped slides, prettily chased. Nothing 
could be more elegantly simple for either a young or an 
old lady, than this chain. It will be Presented for 6 
subscriptions at $1.50 each: OR, supplied for price, post- 
paid. 


No. 53.—Price $4.00.—An elaborate chain, suita- 
ble for a young lady. It is in two shades of gold, and 
has ball-shaped slides, each of which contains two 
turquoises and two rubies. Furnished with patent 
spring rings. A most beautiful and acceptable present 
for a lady friend. Presented for 5 subscriptions at 











No. 50.—Price $3.50.—A magnificent cable chain, 
very heavy and substantial looking. About fourteen 
inches long, and with the usnal attachments. Pre- 
sented for 4 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, supplied 
for the price. Post-paid in either case. 


No. 51.—Price $5.00.— Elegant curb chain of 





unique design; desirable for cither an old or a young 


t= NO SUBSCRIPTION CAN | 





$1.50 each ; OR, supplied for price, post-paid. 





Ladies’ Pins—Latest Styles, 


With Rolled Gold Mountings, and Per- 
fect Imitation Diamonds. 


No. 54.—Lily Pin.—Price $1.50.—For fastening 
the shawl or fichu. A large Calla Lily, with a very fine 
imitation diamond in the place of the stamen and pistils. 
Rolled gold plate. Presented for 2 subscriptions 
at $1.50 each; OR, supplied for price, post-paid. 


No. 55.—Crescent-top Pin.—Price $1.50.— 
An elaborate Jersey pin, having a double crescent with 
two stars, anda diamond at the top. Around the stem is 
coiled a delicate Calla Lily spray with two leaves. Pre= 
sented for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, sup- 
plied for price, post-paid. 

No. 56.—Daisy Pin.— Price $1.50.—A very 
unique design of pin. Suitable for wearing at the throat, 
fastening a scarf, etc. The centre of the daisy is a dia- 
mond. This elegant pin will be Presented for 2 
subscriptions at $1.50 each ; post-paid. 


No. 57.—Jersey Pin.—Price $1.50.-—This ele- 
gant pin is a flower-spray, witha diamond set in a coil 
of gold above it. It can be had for 2 subscriptions at 
$1.50 each ; OR, will be supplied, post-paid, for price. 

No. 58.—Lace Pin.—Price $1.50.—This little 


pin is of two shades of gold, prettily marked, the pattern 
being a double spray of star-vine, with a diamond in the 


centre flower. Presented for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 | 


each ; OR, supplied, post-paid, for price. 


No. 59.—Lace or Sash Pin.—Price $1.50.— | 


The pattern seems especially suited to a child, and this 


pin (as well as the above), can either be used to fasten a | 


COUNT TOWARDS MORE THAN ONE PREMIUM IN ANY CASE. 




















sash or ribbon, or worn by a young lady asa brooch. It 
is of two shades of gold, and has adiamond in the centre 
of thedaisy. Presented for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 
each ; OR, supplied for price, post-paid. 





Gold Bangles.—Brooch and Ear-Rings, 


Best quality rolled gold plate. The styles are the same 
as those sold in solid gold and it is impossible to distin- 
guish these goods from real. Different sizes can be had, 
and each pair is packed in a suitable box. 

No. 60.-—Price $6.00.—A remarkably handsome and 
massiye-looking pair of bangles, in two shades of gold. 
Heavily ornamented with balls and rings, covered with 
filigree work. A very elegant present foralady. Pre- 
sented for 7 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, sup- 
plied for the price. Prepaid in either case. 

No. 61.—Price $4.50.—A pretty and delicate pat- 
tern in yellow gold with six turquoises in each han- 
gle. Very appropriate fora young lady. Presented 
for 5 subscriptions at $1.50 each ; OR, furnished for the 
price. Postage prepaid in either case, 





No. 62.—Price $2.50.—A simple, less elaborate 
style than the above, but extremely elegant and lady- 
like. Two shades of gold, ball-ends chased and orna- 
mented. The most suitable pair for a young girl. Pre= 
sented for 3 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, fur- 
nished for the price. Prepagd in either case. 


No. 63.—Price $4.50.—These bangles have three 
real garnets on each side of the centre ornament, which 
is prettily chased and decorated in filigree. They will 
be Presented for 5 subscriptions at $1.50 each ; OR, 
sent for the price. Prepaid in either case. 


No. 64.—Brooch and Ear-Rings.— 


Price $3.00.—A very graceful and delicate pattern in two 





























shades of gold. Each of the pieces has a wonderfully 


good imitation diamond, hanging in aslenderring. The 
whole set, brooch and ear-rings, will be sent, post-paid, 
for 4 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, furnished for price. 
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Gentlemen’s Lockets——Watch Charm. 


No. 65.—Price $1.75.—Green agate and blood-stone 
locket. Turns on @ pivot, and contains places for two 
pictures, etc. Very handsome. Presented for 2 
subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, supplied for price. 
Post-paid in either case. 

No. 66.—Price $1.75.—Moss agate on one side, and 
green agate on the other. Similar to above in all other 


Eble SET e rete? 


No. 66. 


respects, An ornamental addition to a gentleman’s 
watch chain. Presented for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 
each: OR, supplied for the price. Post-paid in either 
case. 


No. 67.--Pearl Front Locket.—Price $2.50. 
—Very elegant, with a stag’s head beautifully chased on 
a background of pearl. All these Jockets are of fine roll- 
ed gold plate, and will be found very durable. Pre= 
sented for 3 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, supplied 
for price. Post-paid in either case. 


No. 68.—Gentleman’s Watch Charm. 
—Price %5 cts.—A pretty ornament for the watch chain. 
Red Agate on the back, and delicately chased design on 
front—horse’s head and horse-shoe. Presented for 1 
subscription at $1.50; OR, supplied for price. Post- 
paid in either case. 


Gentlemen’s Sleeve and Front Buttons, 


No. 69.—Centleman’s Sleeve But- 
tons.—Price 75 cts.—Fine, strong looking buttons, 
with a large, sparkling gold-stone ineach. Patent Acme 
Lever Back. Very handsome buttons. Presented, 
post-paid, for 1 new subscription at $1.50; OR, supplied 
for the price, post-paid. 


No. 69. 


No. 70.—Sleeve Buttons.—Price $1.00.— 
For either lady’s or gentleman's wear. Best rolled gold 
plate, with patent Acme lever shanks, non-separable. 
Prettily ornamented with bird pattern. Presented 
for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, supplied for the 
Price. Post-paid in either cage, 


No. 71.—Gold Front Buttons.—Price $2.50. 
_y —Very chaste design of border, 

J with adiamond star in center— 

a beautiful imitation. Can be 

worn by either a lady or a gentle- 

man. Patent Acme Lever Back. 

Presented for 3 subscriptions 

at $1.50 cach; OR, supplied for 

price. Post-paid in either case. 





16 Carat Hard Solder Gold Rings. 
Latest Styles. 


No. 72.—8 Pearls and 4 Carnets.— 
Price $3.50.—A very handsome style ; four garnets with 
four pearls on each side of them. Suitable for either a 
jady oragentleman. Presented for 4 subscriptions 
at $1.50 each ; OR, sent for the price. Prepaid in either 
case. 


No. 73.—6 Pearls and 3 Carnets.— 
Price $4.00.—This ring is handsomely chased, and has a 
large garnet in the centre, with a smaller one on each 
side, and three pearls above and below. Presented 


No. 74. 


for 5 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, furnished fur the 
price. Postage prepaid in either case. 


No. 74.—Double Ring.—Price $2.50.—This 
ring has the effect of évo when on the hand, as is seen in 
the engraving. It is heavily chased, and contains a gar- 
net and a large pearl. Can be worn by either a lady ora 
gentleman. Presented for 3 subscriptions at $1.50 
each ; OR, sent for price, post-paid. 


No. 75.—5 Pearls and 6 Carnets.— 
Price $3.00.—An unusual and elegant design ; chased in 
leaf pattern, and containing five pearls in centre row,with 
three real garnets on each side of them. Presented 
for 4 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, sent for the price. 
Prepaid in either case, 


No. 76.—4 Carnets and 4 Pearls.— 


Price $2.50.—Very light and pretty design ; four pearls 
in centre with two garnets on each side,Chased. Pre# 


No. 77. 
sented for 4 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, sup- 


plied for the price. Postage paid in either case. 


No. 77.—Large Garnet and 2 Pearls. 
—Price $2.00.—A less expensive ring than the five pre- 
ceding, but very pretty and dainty-looking for a young 
lady. A large garnet with a pearl on each side. Pre= 
sented for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 each ; OR, sup- 
plied for price. Prepaid in either case. 


No. 78.—Enamel and Pearls.—Price $2.00. 
—A cross of six pearls set in gold on a bright blue 


enamel ground. A remarkably pretty ring for a lady ora 
young man. Presented for 3 subscriptions at $1.50 
each; OR, supplied for price. Post-paid-in either case, 


No. 79.—Diamond Solitaire.—Price $2.00. 
—A plain, elegant ring, with brilliant imitation dia- 


mond beautifully cut. Can be worn by either a lady ora 
gentleman. Presented for 3 subscriptions at $1.50 
each; OR, furnished’ for the price. Post-paid in either 
case. 


No. 80.—Chased Oval. —Prico $1.50.—Ele- 
gant oval ring with very heavy, handsome chasing. This 
will be Presented for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 each ; 
OR, sent on receipt: of the price. Post-paid in either 


case. 











Fine Rolled Gold Rings with Handsome 
Stones. 


For Both Ladies? and Gentlemen’s Wear, 


No. 81.—Moss Agate.—Price $1.00.—A very 
elegant and simple style for a gentleman. Montana gray 
moss agate, with beautiful markings. Presented for 
1 subscription at $1.50 ; OR, supplied for price, postage 


No. 82. No. 8. 


No. 82.—Large Amethyst.—Price $1.00.— 
Chased ring with large, oblong amethyst—a remarkably 
good imitation. Can be worn by a lady or a gentleman, 
Presented for 1 subacription at $1.50; OR, sent for 
the price. Post-paid in either case. 


No. 83.—Tree Agate.—Price $1.00.—Very 
large stone for gentleman’s wear. Imitation tree agate, 
black markings on smoke-color ground. Presented 
for 1 subscription at $1.50; OR, supplied for the price. 
Posiage prepaid in either case. 


No. 84.—Oval Amethyst.—Price $1.00.—A 
heavy oval, rich-colored amethyst, which few persons 
would suppose to be imitation. Suitable for a gentleman 
and very showy. Presented for 2 subscriptions at 
$1.50 each ; OR, supplied for price. Post-paid in either 
case, 


No. 85.—Red Stone.—Price $1.00.—An elegant 
large ring, with plain setting and alarge red stone. Pre= 
sented for 1 subscription at $1.50; OR, supplied on 
receipt of price. Prepaid in either case. 


No. 86, 


No. 86.—Intaglio.—Price $1.00.—A heavy, and 
very fine-looking ring with imitation intaglio—head of 
armed warrior deeply cut in a dark red transparent stone. 
Presented for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, 
supplied for price. Prepaid in either case, 


No. 87.—Cameo.—Price $1. 
—A dainty and prettily chased ring for 
either a lady or a gentleman. Imi- 
tation cameo—a helmeted head of pale 
salmon-color on a changeable pink 
ground. Presented for 1 subscrip- 
tion at $1.50; OR, supplied on re- 
ceipt of price. Postage paid in either 
case. 


No. 88.—Chased Ring.—Price $1.50.—Flat 
chased ring of filled gold, with a space where the 
owner’s name can be engraved. Presented for 2 
subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, sent on receipt of 
price. Prepaid in either case. 


No. 88. No. 89. 


No. 89.—Plain Ring.—Price $1.50. — Very 
handsome looking plain oval ring of filled gold. It will 
be Presented for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, 
sent on receipt of the price. Postage paid in cither case. 


For Example: Whoever receives the Family Cyclopedia, cannot be counted for another Premium. 
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No. 90.—Student’s Lamp.—Price $5.00 and 
$6.00.-It has been asserted by good authorities that 90 per 
cent of all the defective eye-sight is attributable to the use 
of insufficient or unsteady light. Flickering, however 
slight it may he, is exceedingly injurious to the eyes. The 
German Student Lamp is the best, the most economical, 
and the safest that can be found ; the double reservoir 
(on the right of the engraving), lets out the oil accord- 
ing as it is needed, keep- 
ing it always at the same 
level, near the wick, and 
producing a bright,steady 
and uniform flame. The 
Argand burner, with the 
tall chimney, having a 
contracted neck, produ- 
ces a strong draft, which 
consumes the oi) instead 
of letting it escape as 
invisible unconsumed 
carbon as other lamps do, 
For reading, writing,sew- 
ing, etc:, the Student's 
Lamp has no equal and 
is considered superior 
to gas, as the centre of a 
family evening gather- 
ing. Wecan supply the 
larger size complete, 
with white glass shade, 
chimney, etc., for $5.00 in polished brass ; or, for $6.00 
finely nickel-plated ; OR, Present the former for 7, 
and the. latter for 8 subscriptions at $1.50 each. 
= Carriage to be paid by receiver, and 25 cents extra for 
boxing, if it is to go by freight or express. (Sec below, 



















































No. 91.—Lemon-Squeezer. — Price 75 
cents.—This is a combination of Lemon-squeezer, Nut- 
cracker, and Cork-presser, three very useful articles. 
The “ Dean *’ patent consists of a half-pint tumbler with 
a lip, set inaniron frame ; the tumbler bas a “‘shoulder” 
around the inside, upon which rests an inverted hollow 
truncated cone made of earthenware, and pierced with 
holes in the top. Half a lemon is placed over these 
holes, and when the lever is depressed, the juice falls 
into the glass from which it is poured without danger of 
spilling. The Cork-presser or Nut-cracker is between 
the levers on the right of the tumbler. Size No. 2. which 
has a ten-inch lever, will be Presented for 1 new 

4 subscription at $1.50 ; OR, supplied for price. Several 
of these lemon-squeezers can be sent in one parcel, at 
little more cost than that of one, The small expressage 
is to be paid by receiver. (See below.) 
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No. 92.—Champion Clothes Wringer. 
—Price $5.00.—All stiff springs, cog wheels, etc., are 
discarded, the pressure being obtained by pivoted 
<i, levers. The frame is made of galvanized malleable iron; 






Price $3.50, with Platform and Tin Scoop.—This little 
Scale is made with Steel Bearings and Brass Beam, and 
weighs accurately any package from } oz. to 25 lbs. 














is nicely adjusted, and an almost indispensable article 
for the House-keeper. Useful also for weighing mail mat- 
ter. 4 subscriptions at $1.50 each will secure it ; OR, 
we will supply it at the price. Carriage to be paid by 
the receiver. (See below.) 





No. 94.—Call Bell, and Adhesive 
Hooks.—Price 50 cts.—A small, strong bell for house- 
hold or business use, with a sweet, clear tone. 
of iron and steel-plate. Besides this,a box containing 
25 patent Adhesive Suspension Hooks, which no family 
should be without. Though made of thin wire and paper, 
they will, when fastened to the wall, sustain several 
pounds weight, and are very ornamental, being bright- 
ly colored leaves, or pretty views, figures, heads, etc. 
The back of the paper is covered with strong gum, andis 





to be moistened, and pressed tightly against the wall or 





wood-work, and can be washed off if desired. The Bell, 
anda box of these useful Hooks, with directions for put- 
ting up, will be Presented for 1 subscription at $1.50; 
OR, supplied for price. Postage paid in either case. 


No. 95.—Autograph Album.—Price $1.50. 


—An elegant present for a lady friend. This Album is of 
garnet plush, with raised satin, tea-rose and leaves on 
one side. Measures 7x4 inches, and contains an illus- 
trated and illuminated title page, gilt-edged leaves, supe- 
rior quality paper in five delicate tints, This beautiful 
book will be Presented for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 
each; OR, supplied for price. Post-paid in either case. 


No. 96.—Scrap Book.—Price $1.00.—Cov- 
ered in monse-colored cloth, with the front gorgeously 
illuminated in an elaborate raised pattern: birds, butter- 
flies and flowers, in gilt and brilliant colors. Measures 
9x13 inches, and. contains heavy white leaves with red 
edges. Very ornamental, and useful for preserving pic- 
tures, scraps from newspapers, etc. Will be Pre= 
sented for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 each ; OR, supplied 
for price. Prepaid in either case. 


No. 97.—Domestic Type Writer.--Price 
$1.00.—Useful for both household and business purposes, 
simple in construction, and very easy to nse. It will be 
found serviceable for lettering cards, directing envelopes, 
writing letters, and for numberless other operations. In- 
structive and amusing for children, as it will teach them 
the letters, and how to make words and sentences, and 
be at the same time an interesting pastime. This ‘tittle 





the rolls of white rubber; the whole is simple and 
} ‘durable, and not likely to get out of orde~. Given for | 
Ji 6S subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, supplied for the | 
price. Receiver paying freight. (See below.) 






















machine is well made, very durable, and is packed in a 
strong box, with two colors of Ink-powder, and full di- 
rections foruse. Presented for 2 subscriptions at 
$1.50 each ; OR, sent for price, post-paid in either case, 


No. 93.—“‘ Little Detective Scale.’’— | 


It | 











Made | 





No. 98.— Writing Desk.—Price $3.50.—A 
handsome desk fora lady or a young man; measures 18x 
9x5 inches. Real walnut, ornamented in black and gilt, 
and lined with purple velvet. Has both upper and lower 





receptacle for note paper, etc., places for pens and ink, 
anda foot ruler, It will be Presented for 4 subscrip- 
tions at $1.50 each; OR, furnished for the price. Receiver 
to pay freight charges in either case. (See below.) 

No. 99.— Writing Desk.—Price $4.50.—A 
pretty little desk of dark, polished wood, decorated. 
To open it, pull out the drawer in front—a new design. 
It is lined with purple velveteen. A very convenient, 
and at the same time ornamental article. Presented 
for 5 subscriptions at $1.50 each ; OR, supplied for price, 
Receiver to pay expressage, which is small. 


No. 100.--Small Writing Case.—Price 
%5 cts.—Covered in black cloth, embossed ; with steel 
finish, and having a lock and key. Lined with white, 
watered paper. and containing a blotting book,a com- 
partment for paper and envelopes, a pen-holder, ruler, 
two sticks of superfine sealing wax (red and bronze), a 
metal case for pens, and a good lead pencil. A very nice 
portfolio for a boy or girl. Presented for 1 subscrip- 
tion at $1.50; OR, supplied for price. Post-paid in either 
case, 

No 101 .—Portfolio.—Price $1.25.—Larger size 
than preceding. Covered in brown cloth, prettily deco- 
rated in gilt, furnished with alockand key. The inside 
is of figured oiled paper, black and wine-colored, with 
gilt ornaments—pretty and substantial looking. Con- 
tains two compartments, one marked ‘Correspondence,” 
some envelopes; an eight-inch ruler; pen-holder and 
pencil case, all of light wood, and a blotting book, 
Presented for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, 
supplied for price. Post-paid in either case. 

No. 102.—Ink-Bottle in Case.—Price 50 
cts.—Having a patent double cover, with very strong 
spring, this case is sosecure that it 
can even be carried in the pocket 
without any danger of the ink’s , 
spilling. The inside of the case is 
entirely of brass, and contains a 
small glass bottle, which can be taken 


out to be washed and filled. The 
outside is covered in bright-red 
Morocco with brass finish. A most 





convenient and satisfactory article. 
Presented for 1 subscription at $1.50; OR, supplied 
for the price. Post-paid in either case. 


No. 103.—Perambulator.—Price $13.50.— 
This baby carriage is mace of either wicker or slats, and 
we will furnish which ever is preferred. The inside is 
entirely covered with all wool reps, and it has a hand- 





rail, handle tips, hub caps, and curtains. The latter, 
when not in use, kept in the patent ‘‘ Valise-top,” which 
isalso aconvenient receptacle for many small articles. 
This Perambulator will be Presented for 17 subscrip- 
tions at $1.50 each; OR, supplied for price. Recciverto 
pay express charges in either case, (See below.) 





‘Drop us a Postal Card to Learn the Exact Freight or Expressage to your place, on any Premium. 
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No. 104.— Plush Hand-Mirror. — Price 
$1.25.—An exquisite plate glass Mirror, with back and 
frame of wine color silk plush of finest quality. Meas- 
ures six by four inches. Its greatest advantage is a 
strong folding support in steel, by which it can be hung 
up, stood on the table, or held in the hand. It is es- 
pecially convenient for gentlemen while shaving, as it 
can be changed by means of the steel support, and ad- 
justed to any position to suit the face. Ordinary glasses 
with a support can only be placed in one position. 
Here, by means of the adjusting support, the mirror is 
changed to any position. It will make a most beautiful 


present for a lady to a gentleman friend. It is equally 
appropriate and beautiful for a lady’s boudoir. One of 
the staff of the American Agriculturist procured a similar 
one in Europe last year, and was perfectly delighted with 
this adjusting mirror. It has now been brought out 
here; and while we offer it at $1.25, itis sold from $1.50 
to $2in drug stores. We consider this plush mirror as 
one of the most desirable premiums we offer. They or- 
nament the bureaus of several of the Editors of this 
paper; and we believe that every present subscriber of 
the American Agriculiurist will immediately send for one 
as soon as the other subscribers in his town may receive 
one for exhibition. Presented for 2 subscriptions 
at $1.50 each; OR, sent for price, post-paid in either case. 


No. 105.—Florence Spool Cabinet.— 
Price $1.50.—Real walnut, with ebonized trimmings. A 
useful and pleasing present for a lady. Stands eleven 
inches high, is 434 inches deep, and 8 inches wide. Has 
a convex front with patent sliding doors ; the interior is 
adouble tray, containing places for fourteen spools of 
cotton or silk, and a velvet cushion for needles and pins. 
This pair of trays revolves on ascrew, so as to be brought 
completely outside of the cabinet, when in use. Under- 
neath isa draw for sewing materials, work, etc. This 
cabinet isam ornament to any room, especially with a 
pretty statue standing on top of it, and should be owned 
by every lady who docs the sewing for her family. 
Presented for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, 
supplied for the price. Post-paid in either case, 


Price, No. 106, 62 cts., No. 107, $2.00.—The **Patent Grad- 
uated Filled Gold Thimble,” will outlast éwo of pure gold, 
as the metal is too soft for use withont somealloy. One of 
these two is handsomely engraved, and each is put up in 
avelvet lined case. The more ornamental one will be 
Presented for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 each; and the 
other for 1 subséription, Either will be sent, post-paid, 
for price. 








No. 108.—Buttonhole Scissors.—Price 
75 cts.—Indispensable to ladies. These little scissors 
are of superior quality, aud have a patent screw-guage. 
Presented for 1 subscription at $1.50; OR, supplied 
for the price, Post-paid in either case. 


No. 109.—Crumb Brush and Tray.— 
Price $1.00.—Prettily painted and ornamented in bright- 
colored wreath pattern. Two premiums in one. Brush 
and Tray will be sent post-paid for 2 subscriptions at 
$1.50 each ; OR, supplied for the price. 


No.1! 10.—Plush Cologne Set,—Price $1.25. 
—An elegantly quaint-looking little article, very appre- 
priate as a present to a young lady. Measures five inches 
in length, and stands four inches high. It is a 
slipper of garnet silk plush, of finest quality, with a 
beetle embrvidered on the toe, in pea-cock blue and 
other shades of silk; red satin sole, brass headed nails 
in heel and handle; the latter also of garnet plush. A 
perfume bottle fits into the slipper, but can be taken out; 
it is cut-glass, stands three inches high, including the 
stopper,and can be used for holding cologne, essence, 
smelling-salts, ete. This very attractive Premium, which 
will be ornamental to any parlor or toilet table, will be 
Presented for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, 
sent for the price, post-paid in either case. 


No. !11.—Card Case.—Price $1.00.—Made 
entirely of tortoise shell, and suitable for either a lady or 
agentleman. Very-stylish, and at the same time sub- 
stantial ; will hold a number of visiting cards, and is of 
convenient size and shape for slipping into the pocket. 
Measnres 4x2% inches. Furnished with a metal spring 
fastening, and finished inside with white ivory. A very 
pretty present for a friend. Presented for 2 sub- 
scriptions at $1.50 each; OR, supplicd for the price. 
Post-paid in either case. 


No. (12.—Plush Satchel.—Price $2.50.— 
Lady’s elegant hand-satchel, of the most fashionable 
shape, with outside pocket for handkerchief. Dark color- 


ed plush,and kidof fine quality, with steel finish. Has 
plush handle, neat lining, and inside pocket. Pre= 
sented for 3 subscriptions at $1.50 each ; OR, supplied 
for price. Postage paid in either case. 


No. | 13.—Ladies’ Satchel.—Price $2.25.— 
Made of light tan-color crocodile leather, with stcel fin- 


ish and a good clasp. The handle !s of leather, and the 
lining of soft, fine kid in fawn color. Inside pocket. A 
particularly serviceable and stylish looking bag for a 
lady. Presented. for 3 subscriptions at $1.50 each; 
OR, supplied for price. Post-paid in either case. 





Beautiful Albums. 


No. 114.—Photograph Album.—Price 
$2.50.— Strongly bound in fine black Morocco, orna- 
mented with a spray of raised satin flowers, in gilt, sil- 
ver and colors. Firm brass clasp, gilt-edged leaves, dec- 
orated title-page, places for twenty-four large photo- 
graphs, and twenty-eight small ones, and gilt-finished 
pages. A very substantial and handsome book. Pre- 
sented for 3 subscriptions at $1.50 each ; OR, supplied 
for the price. Receiver to pay expressage in either case. 


No. 115.— Price $3.50. — This handsome Album 
measures 94¢ by 8 inches, and is strongly bound in ma- 
roon morocco, embossed, and ornamented with an elabo- 
rate raised spray of flowers in colored satin, gilt and sil- 
ver, and has the word * Album” in’ gilt om the back. 
Strong nickeled clasp, and gilt-edged leaves. Contains 
34 tinted and gilded. pages, having places for 70 photo- 
graphs of 3 sizes—card, imperial, and panel, aiid open- 
ings of various shapes, Fly-leaves of ‘heavy, white, 
watered paper, and a beautiful title page—a water-view 
in delicate esthetic tints. This handsome and durable 
book will be Presented for 4 subscriptions at $1.50 
each; OR, supplied on receipt of the price. Receiver to 
pay small expressage in either case, ~ 








No. 1 16.—Small Fhotograph Album. 
Price $1.25.—A pretty little Album for holding small pho-' 
tographs. Bound in garnet leather with arabesque and 
flower designs in black, gilt, and silver. Measures 5x4 
inches. Brass clasp, gilt-edged leaves, and places for 
three dozen pictures. The pages are tinted, and finished 
in gilt lines, and the binding is strong and durable. 
Presented for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, 
supplied for the price, post-paid in either case, 


No.1! 17.—Another Small Album.—Price 
75 cents.—Bound in light garnet leatherette, prettily dec- 
orated with a raised flower-spray in gold and silver. 
Nickel-plated clasp, whiteewatered fly leaves, and in all 
respects similar to the preceding, though much less ex- 
pensive. Presented for 1 subscription at $1.50; OR, 
sent for the price, post-paid in either case. 


Pocket Books for Everybody. 


No. 1 18.—Price $1.25.— Crocodile leather, light- 
colored, with steel finish. Lined with kid and sateen of 
same color, and containing six compartments, ivory top 
lead pencil and two silicate pages for memoranda, which 
can be washed cff. A strong, flexible, and genteel look-~ 
ing book. Presented for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 
each; OR, supplied for price. Post-paid in either case. 


No. {1 19.—Price $1.00.—A beautiful little purse of 
unique shape, covered with untanned deer skin in white 
and fawn color; garnet plush sides and satin cords, 
tassels, etc. Steel finish, and light kid lining. Suitable 
fora young lady. Presented for 2 subscriptions at 
$1.50 each; OR, supplied for the price. Post-paid in 
either case, . 


No. 1 20.—Price $1.25.—Black crocodile skin, with 
red plush corners, fine black satin cords and tassels, 
steel finish, and black kid lining. Contains five com; 
partments, besides an extra secure one for gold, etc. 
Presented for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, 
supplied for the price, Post-paid in either case, 


No. 1214.—Price $1.00.—Gentlemen’s Pocket book, 
of tan-colored, flexible Calf, with strap to match, and 
worked border. Lining of kid and red Silesia, with 
satin finish, special compartments for bank notes, etc. A 
very durable and handsome book. Presented for 2 
subscriptions at $1.50 each ; OR, supplied for price. Post- 
paid in either case. 


No. {22.—Price 50 cts.—A very genteel little purse, 


made of softest glove kid; maroon, with tan-kid. lining - 


and steel finish. Of a very convenient size for carrying 
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in the pocket. Presented for 1 subscription at $1.50; 
OR, supplied for price. Postage paid in either case. 


No. (23.—Price $1.25.—A handsome pocket book of 
wine-colored plush and kid, both of good quality. Lined 
with mouse-colored kid; having six compartments and 
steel finish. Presented for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 
each ; OR, supplicd for the price. Post-paid in either case. 





For Gentlemen. 


No. 124.-Smoker’s Cabinet.—Price $1.50. 
—Any man that enjoys smoking, will appreciate the 
comfort of having his cigars, pipes, etc., kept in a neat, 
secure case, and always to be found in the same place. 
The Smoker’s Cabinet is very ornamental and compact- 
looking, standing ten inches high, and manufactured of 
real walnut, with ebonized finish. At the bottom is a 





drawer for tobacco and pipes, above that, are vlaces for 
two dozen cigars on a revolving stand, with patent con- 
vex sliding doors. On the topisa receptacle for matches, 
with hinged cover. Thisremarkably complete and con- 
venient cabinet will be Presented for 2 subscriptions 
at $1.50 each ; OR, supplied for the price. Post-paid in 
either case. 


No. (25.-Cigar Case.—Price $1.00.—A strong, 
fine looking case, for carrying cigars in the waist-coat 
pocket. Made of light-colored crocodile leather, sewed. 
A very sensible present for a gentleman, as it will last 
for years. Presented for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 
each; OR, supplied for price. Postage paid in either case, 





No. {26.—Shaving Set.—Price $5.75.—Two 
fine quality steel razors, with white, ivory handles, man- 
ufactured by Wade & Butcher; a Goldschmidt’s razor- 
strop, and a shaving brush. This complete set fits into a 
leather case, and will be Presented for 7 subscrip- 
tions at $1.50 each ; OR, furnished for price. Post-paid 
in either case. 


No. {27.--Razor.—Price $1.50.—A good black 
handled razor, fine steel. Same manufacture as above. 


It will be Presented for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 
each; OR, supplied for the price. Post-paid in either case. 


Pens and Pencils, etc. 


No. 128.—(Price $2.00).—Suitable for either alady 
ora gentleman, and can be carried in the pocket. The 
holder is of fiue rolled plate, with a slide, and a solid 
gold pen. We Present it for 3 subscriptions at $1.50 
each; OR, supply it, post-paid, for price. 


No. 129.—Price $1.75.—This premium is especially 
valuable for persons who require a pocket pen for fre- 
quent use. It is a fine black reversible holder, with 
plated mountings, and a solid gold pen. A thoronghly 
substantial article, and always popular. Presented 
for 3 subscriptions at $1,50 each; OR, supplied, post- 
paid, for price. 

No. 130.—Ever-Pointed Pencil.—Price 
50cts.—A splendid substitute for the ordinary wooden 
pencil,’saving its owner the time and trouble of sharpen- 
ing. It containsa long lead which is always pointed. 
Iresented for 1 subscription at $1.50; OR, sup- 
plied, post-paid, for price. 

. No. 131.-—Price 50 cts.—A fine rolled gold plate 
tooth-pick, with solid gold point. A very desirable arti- 





cle, and always acceptableasapresent. Presented for 
1 subscription at $1.50; OR, sent, post-paid, for price. 






No. 132.—CGold Mounted Pocket Pen- 
cil.—Price 60 cts.—This Pencil isan invaluabie com- 
panion to every mun, whatever his calling. It is stroug 
and handsome, a convenient size for the pocket—three 
and a halfinches in length. Is made of hard, black rub- 
ber, with elegant gold mountings, and is of excellent, 
though simple construction. Every pencil is warranted, 
and thousands are sold weekly. The leads do not break 
easily if proper care is taken, and with a little foresight 
the pencil can be kept ready for use, To put in a lead, 
unscrew the point and slip the lead in as faras necessary, 
holding the pencil upright, then screw the point tight 
again. The thread inside the tube prevents the biting 
off of the lead, as in ‘claw ”’ pointed pencils. The large 
black leads, or copying leads, are the best touse. 1 new 
subscription at $1.50 will secure this handsome and usc- 
ful Premium, post-paid; OR, we will supply it, post- 
paid, for price. 


No. 1{33.—Fountain Pen-Holder.—Price 
$4.50.—The famous Johnson Fountain Pen-holder, is ab- 
solutely invaluable to any one who writes much, particu- 
larly to a doctor, lawyer, etc. Each pen is guaranteed to 
last for five years; the holder can contain ink sufficient 
for writing 40,000 words without dipping, and is the great- 
est possible saving of time. Mace of gutta-percha, and 
fitted with a substantial looking black case. We Pre= 
sent this valuable pen for & subscriptions at $1.50 each; 
OR, send it, post-paid, for price. 


No. 134.—Black and Cold Pen Holder. 


—Price $2.50.—The handle is black, with elegantly 
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chased gold-plate mountings, and a real gold pen, 
Sliding holder for convenience in carrying. Suitable for 
either alady or gentleman, and very handsome. Pree 
sented for 3 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, supplied 
for price. Post-paid in either case. 


No. 135.—Pearl and Cold Pen Holder, 
—Price $3.00.—An elegant article for a lady's use, fitted 
intoa kid case. Pearl handle and gold plate holder, with 
a real gold pen. Nothing could be 2 more beautify) 
present fora lady friend. Presented, post-paid, for 
4 subscriptions at $1.50 cach ; OR, supplied for price, 
post-paid. 


No. {36.—Cold Pencil Case. -— Price $1.25, 
—This handsome Pencil Case measures only two inches 
when closed, having the patent Magic Bell Head. It is 


heavily plated with gold and exquisitely chased, and hag 
a receptacle for leads, which is a great convenience, 
Presented for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, 
Post-paid in either case. 


supplied for price. 





No. {37.—Cold Pen and Pencil Com- 
bined.—Price $3.00.—A most beautiful present for 
either a lady ora gentleman, Heavily plated gold case, 
containing a No, 4 diamond-pointed pen, warranted, and 
a movable pencil case. The engraving shows it as pen 
and pencil, also as closed, and ready for the pocket. This 
is avery handsome and reliable article. Presented 
for 3 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, supplied for price, 
post-paid, Either a stiff, limber, or medium pen may be 
had. 
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No. 138.—Wilcox Telephone.—Price $1.00. 
—With 300 feet of Wire. This simple little instrument 


will meet a general want 1n taking the place of speaking 
tubes and electric bells, at less than one-quarter the cost. 
One of its many recommendations is the readiness with 


son will have the least difficulty in arranging and con- 
ducting this ‘Telephone, and its value for practical use is 
inestimable. It will be Presented for 2 subscrip- 
tions at $1.50 each; OR, supplied for the price. Post- 
paid in either case. 
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which’ it may be put to practical use, in connecting 
rooms or adjoining buildings. The manufacturers claim 
that it has been thoroughly tested, and is a perfectly re- 
liable instrament. With it the farmer can have direct 
communication between his house and his barn, or some 
part of his farm; the merchant, manufacturer, or me- 


No. 139.—Magnetic Telegraph.— Price 
$1.00.—With this instrument boys and girls can Icarn the 
art of telegraphy, and at the same time enjoy a fascinat- 
ing pastime. The base of the instrument measures 6% 
by 3 inches, and on this are the following: Carbon cell; 
zinc plate; induction coil; highly polished metal bell; 
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chanic can connect his place of business with bis home; 
neighbors can connect their houses, and boys and girls 
speak to their young friends from a distance. Outfit 
consists of: Two polished Walnut Transmitters ; 300 feet 
Composition Wire; Leather Cords and Loops; Metal 
Screw Eyes for using at turns. All packed in a firm, 
wooden case, accompanied by exact and simple dircc- 
tions for putting up and operating. No intelligent per- 





a hammer; two switches; brass key; phial of bi-sul- 
phate of mercury ; besides, full directions for adjusting 
the battery, telegraphing between two stations, and 
making battery fluids. Also, the great ‘* Western Union 
Telegraph Go.’s”’ code of signals—alphabet, numerals, 
punctuation, etc. The complete instrument will be 
Presented for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, 
supplied for the price. Postage paid in either case, 
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Knives, Scissors, Etc. 
No. 140.—The Pocket Knife to Have. 


—Price $4.00.—Any one who has ever owned or used a 
Multum in Parvo —‘‘ Much-in-Little’’ pocket Knife, will 
testify to its being a most valuable companion for man 
or boy. It is, in fact, equal to a whole pocketful of 
tools, for numberless are the occasions on which it comes 
into use in the course of a day. It is made cf good quali- 
ty steel, and has ivory sides. When closed it is three 


A Standard Premium. 


inches long, neat and compact, not heavy and clumsy- 
looking, as are so many combination knives. A strong 
Serew-driver always athand in the end of the knife, is 
effective in turning a screw of any size up to an inch, or 
even more, while the broad back of the hook is a small 
Hammer. Out of the end of the knife may be drawn a 
steel Pointer, nearly two inches long, which serves as a 
slim brad-awl, etc.; also a fine pair of Tweezers; from 
within the knife there opens the following: a large Blade, 
anda small one; a Saw with double row of teeth, strong 
enough to use on boards up to an inch thick; a good 
Gimlel; a three-cornered pointed steel Punch, or Rim- 
mer, always useful for making holes in harness, wood, 
etc.; a Corkscrew ; a hook, which folding over the smalier 
tools makes a sort of 
Nut-cracker, with the 
hollowed-out handle, and 
can besides be used for 4 
number of purposes, 
such as raising a stove- 
lid, lifting any hot vessel, pulling on boots, or taking 
gravel ont of a horse’s hoofs. The knife is worth much 
more than its mere cost—t wenty-five per cent on which, 
for interest and wear, is less than two cents a week. 
Presented, post-paid, for 5 subscribers at $1.50 
each ; OR, supplied, post-paid, for price, to any place in 
the United States. The best knife, and the most popular 
we have ever offered. 


KNIFE CLOSED. 


No. (41 .—Price $1.00.—It isa four-bladed pocket- 
knife, with a strong stag-horn handle. A most invalua- 
ble companion for man or boy. Either one of these 
knives will be sent, post-paid, for 2 subscriptions at 
$1.50 each. 


No. | 42.—Price $1.00.—A much larger knife, witha 
large and a small blade, and a stag-horn handle. A very 
useful knife toafarmer. Presented for 2 subscrip- 
tions at $1.50 each, post-paid. 


No. 143.—Price $2.00.— A remarkably handsome 
knife with four blades (fine quality steel), and pearl 
handle. Suitable for a present. Sent, post-paid, for 3 
subscriptions at $1.50 each. 


No. | 44.—Price $2.00.—A Lady’s Knife, very pretty 
and dainty-looking, and at the same time serviceable. 
The blades are of the best quality, and the handle of 
pearl. Sent, post-paid, for 3 subscriptions at $1.50 
each. We will supply any of these knives, post-paid, 
for price. 


No. 1 45.—Bread K nife.-Price $1.00.-A strong 
reliable article, made of the best steel, and with the 
word ‘‘ Bread’ engraved on the blade. Serviceable in 
any house. Presented for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 
each; OR, supplied for price, post-paid. 


No. 146.—Table Knives and Forks.— 
Price $10.00.--One dozen knives, and one dozen forks of 
the best steel], will be acceptable toa housekéeper at any 
time, These are of medium size, and have strong, hard, 
tubber handles. Presented, post-paid, for 12 sub- 
scriptions at $1.50 each; OR, sent for the price, post-paid. 





No. 147.—French Cook’s Set.-Price $4.50. 
— Knife, fork, and steel, of fine quality, intended for use. 


The handles are made of celluloid or ‘ Patent Ivory,” 
which does not crack by being put into hot water, and 
always looks the same. The knife blade is ten inches 
long. We Present the complete set, knife, fork, and 
steel, for 6 subscribers at $1.50 each ; OR, supply it for 
price. Receiver to pay small express charges. (See 
below.) © 


No. |48.—Butcher’s Knife and Steel. 
—Price $2.00.—Strong, and well made, and intended for 
hard wear. The material is of the very finest quality, 
and will not disappoint, but will prove satisfactory in 


every respect. The knife is § inches, and the steel 10 
inches long. We Present them loth for 3 subscrip- 
tions at $1.50 each ; OR, supply them, post-paid, for 
price. 


No. 149.—Pair of Shears.—Price $1.00.—A 
sensible present toa lady, and serviceable to the whole 
household, Fine quality, and of a convenient size, with 
blades eight inches long. Sent, post-paid, for 2 sub- 
scriptions at $1.50 each; OR, supplied for the price, 
post-paid. 
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No. 150.—Barney & Berry’s “1” 
Skates.—Price, No. 1, Blued, $2.75; No. 2, Nickeled, 
$3.25.—No further recommendation is needed of Skates 
from this manufactory, than the satisfaction they uni- 
formly give. The Heel Plates, Foot Plates, Toe Clamps, 
and Brackets, are made from crucible cast steel, and 
blued. Blades fine finish. Mode of fastening, same as 
the keyless lever skate. 3 subscriptions at $1.50 each 
will secureg pair of these skates, No. 1, as above, or 4 
subscriptions at $1.50 each a pair of No.2; OR, they will 
be supplied at the price named, receiver to pay expregs- 
age. In ordering, state size required, in inches and half 
inches. To ascertain the size, measure shoe from back 
of heel to toe. 


NUMBER 


No. 151.—Barney & Berry’s “‘O” Roller 
Skates.—Price, ‘No. 1, Blued, $4.00; No. 3, Polished 
and Nickeled, $6.0. The mode of fastening these fine 
roller skates, is of the “keyless” style. Every pair in- 
cludes the French Leel attachment, as shown in the cut, 
and may be used as a lady's or gent’s skate, with or with- 
out the attachment. 4 subscribers at $1.50 each will se- 
cure a pair of the Roller Skates, No. 1, or 6 subscriptions 
at $1.50 each, a pair of No.3;. OR, they will be supplied 
at the prices named, receiver in either case to pay ex- 
preseage, which is small. In ordering, state size re- 
quired in inches andhalf inches. To ascertain the size, 
measure shoe fromback of heel to toe. (See below.) 





*MUSICAL*INSTRUMENTS. * 


No. (52.-Accordeon.— Price $5.00.—This 
beautiful instrument has a double bellows, two sets of 
excellent reeds and a key-cover. It is of superior work- 


manship, the corners well protected by metal bands, and 
is very ornamental. Presented for 6 subscriptions 
at $1.50 each; OR,supplied for price. Receiver to pay 
small express charges in either case. (See below.) 


No. 153.—Concertina. 
—Price $3.50.—A very elabor- 
ately ornamented musical instru- , 
ment of fine quality, and one ¥ 
which will entertain a whole 
room full of persons besides the 
performer. Only 4 subscrip- 
tions at $1.50 each are required 
to secure it ; OR, we will sup- 
ply it, post-paid, for price. 


No. 154.—American Zither.-— Price $1.50. 
—This beautiful, harp-like instrument is easy to play, 
and being both light and small, can be readily ¢arried 
about. It measures 18x8 inches, has fifteen strings and a 
key, and is made of light varnished wood, finished in red, 
Its hame, “American Parlor Resonans Zither,” is 
stamped on the front, with the musical notes, and numeri- 




















cal figures, by means of which a person can learn afrs by 
heart, or play them at sight. Accompanying the instru- 
ment is a collection of Popular Melodies—twelve in all, 
ten songs, a waltzand aschottische. The Zither is rap- 
idly increasing in popularity as a musical instrument, 
both for ladies and young men. Presented for 2 
subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, supplied for the price. 
Postage paid in either case. 


No. 155.—German Harmonica.—Price 
$1.50 — This instrument is manufactured of finely 
polished b!ack-wood, and nickel-plated, and contains 
forty eight notes and tremolo. It will give satisfaction, 
and always be a source of pleasure to its owner. Sent 
post-paid for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, sup- 
plied, post-paid, for price. 


No. 156.—Cuitar.—Price $6.00.—A beautiful 
instrument, more easily learned than the piano, and 
very much in fashion. This one is quite handsome 
enough to please an accomplished musician, and is, be- 
sides, an elegant ornament in a parlor when decorated 
with bows of bright-colored ribbons. It is particularly 
suited for accompanying the voice, Presented for 
8 subscriptions at $150 each; OR, sent for price. 
Receiver to pay expressage. (See below.) 


Drop us a Postal Card to Learn the Exact Freight or Expressage to your place, on any Premium. 
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TATOOLS, FARM IMPLEMENTS, Etc:: 





No.157.—Butter Salting Scale.—Price 
$5.00.— Designed to meet the needs of all dairymen of a 
cheap, simple, accurate, and durable scale, always at 
hand, that will give any proportion of salt per pound 


without figuring or weighing, and can be used by any 
one without trouble. You can get this scale for 6 sub- 
scriptions at $1.5¢ each; OR, it will be supplied for the 
price. Receiver to pay small carriage. (See below.) 


No. 158.—Farmer’s Portable Forge.— 
Price $12.00.- Just the thing for Small Shops and 
Farmers. Will heat 1} inch iron to welding heat. A 
farmer can save the price of it every year by Sharpening 
Plows, Mending Wagons and Machinery, Shoeing 
Horses, etc., besides saving time when a bolt breaks, 
having the means at hand for repairs. 12 subscrip- 
tions at $1.50 each will secure this Forge ; OR, it will be 
supplied for the price. Receiver to pay small freight 
charges in éither case. (See below.) 


No. 159.— Adams’ Combined Anvil 
and Vise.-Price $6.50.— For Farmers and Mechanics. 
No. 1, 34 inch jaw, weight 49 lbs. 6 subscriptions 
at $1.50 each secure it; OR, it can be got for the price. 
Receiver to pay small freight. (Sce below.) 

‘ No. 160.—Amateur 
Vise.—Price $1.00.—With 1} 
inch jaw, or with 2 inch 
jaw. Price $2.00. — These 
Amateur Vises are very handy 
things for light work. One 
new subscription at $1.50 will 
secure the Vise with 1} inch 
jaw, or two at $1.50 each, will 

secure that with 2 inch jaw; OR, either will be sup- 
plied at price uamed, post-paid in cach case. 


No. 161 .-Combined Truck 
1 and Bag Holder.—Price $5.00. 
] —Indispensable for the Farmer, 
Y Miller, Merchant, or Manufacturer. 
Combining a simple and complete 
sack-holder, with a strong, neat, and 
desirable truck. It is attached to 
the truck by means of clamps, and 
held in its place at any desired hight 
by a thumb screw. 5 subscriptions at 
$1.50 each will secure this; OR, it 
will be supplied at the price. Small 
freight charges to be paid by receiver.* 

















No. 162.—A Farm Bell.—These Bells are 
made of the best Bell-Metal, havea deep, rich tone, and 
give universal satisfaction to farmers and others who have 
received them. They are richly bronzed, and the hang- 
ings are included with each bell. We offer three sizes, 
as follows: 

Diameter, 1644 inches, weight, 65 lbs. Price $4.00 

Diameter, 181¢ inches, weight, 82 lbs. Price $6.00 

Diameter, 21. inches, weight, 130 lbs. Price $10.00 
We will supply the first named, for 5 subscriptions at 
$1.50 each ; the second, for JY subscriptions; the third, 
for 11 subscriptions, all at $1.50 each ; OR, we will sup- 
ply either at the price named. Receiver in either case 
to pay small freight. (See below.) 
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No.163. -Farrier’s Knife.—Price $1.00.—A 
useful premium. Sent post-paid for 1 new subscription 


at $1.50; OR, on receipt of price. 


No. 164.—Farmer’s and Mechanic’s 
Blacksmith Tools.—Price $40.00.—This most 
useful set of tools includes the Farmers Portable 
Forge, ard the Adams? Combined Anvil and 
Wise (see Nos. 158 and 159), and also the following: 





18-inch Tongs. 


. S 


2-Ib. Hammer 1}1b. Hot Chisel 1¢-lb. Cold Chisel 
with handle. with handle. with handle. 


Gkitteeem _AM 








Blacksmith’s Drill. 


With this Forge and Kit of Teols, any farmer can soon 
accustom himself to doing odd jobs, and save in a year 
more than the price of the whole. A most useful and 
valuable Premium. 40 subscriptions at $1.50 each will 
secure it; OR, it will be supplied forthe price. Receiver 
to pay small freight in either ease. (See below.) 


No. 165.—Cem Soldering Casket.—Price 
$1.25.—This premium will prove a means cf incalcula- 
ble saving, not so much of direct expense as of time, 
trouble, and patience. With the Gem Soldering Casket, 
all the tinware on the place can be kept in order, and 
made to last, instead of being sent to town, or laid by 
and forgotten. A set of printed directions accompany 
the Casket, and with this help, a little practice, and an 
ordinary amount of Yankee “knack” and determination, 
almost any man, woman, or child, can do all the solder- 
ing of the house and farm. The Casket is a covered box, 








containing a Soldering Iron, with copper-head pointeg 
and tinned, a Bar of Solder, and a box of Soldering Salts, 
We Present the Casket and contents for 2 subscrip- 


i { ! 
tions at $1.50 each, post-paid ; end it, post. 
paid, to any Post-office in the United States or Terri- 
tories for $1.25. 


No. (66.—Twenty Tools in One.—Price 
$1.00.—The Pocket Tool Holder, which at least one man 
in every family should possess, is called into requisition 
a dozen times in the day, whether in-doors or out. It is 
carried in the pocket, but will serve instead of a whole 
box of tools, when the latter is not easily obtainable, It 
is a strong, hollow, wooden handle, with a heavy metal 





1# inch in diameter at the larger end. The round cap 
unscrews, and inside are packed some 20 little steel tools 
—screw-driver, chisels, gouges, brad-awls of different 
sizes, etc., each of which fits into the clamp end of the 
handle, where it is held firmly by the metal shank. We 
Present the Holder and Tools complete for 2 sub- 
scriptions at $1.50 each; OR, supply it for price, post- 
paid in either case. 


No. 167.—Curtis’ Rectangular Churn. 
—Price, No. 0, $5.00; No. 8, $9.00.—Many thousands of 
these churns are in daily 
use, and they are giving 
abundant satisfaction. It 
is claimed for them, that 
in efficiency, economy and 
excellence, they are unsur- 
passed. 5 subscriptions at 
$1.50 cach will secure No. 0, 
which is designed for one 
or two cows. Q@ subscrip- 
tions at $1.50 cach will se- | 
cure No. 3, which holds 
18 gallons—churns 9 gal-* 
lons; OR, either will be 
supplied at prices named. Receiver to pay small 
freight in either case. We offer these two sizes of 
these churns; others are made. (See below.) 


No. 168.—Hand-Cultivator—‘‘ Gem of 
the Garden.’’—Price $5.00.—The working parts of 
this effectiveand conven- 
ient tool are: 2 Scuffle or 
Cutting Blades, one 41g 
and one 9 inches wide ; 

2 Plows, right and left- 

hand ; 5 Stirring Teeth, 

all made of the best 

steel. The wheel and 

handles of the ‘*Gem,” 

are adjustable in hight, 

while the frame is so 

slotted that the hoes, teeth and plows can be set inal- 
most any position or angle. These implements have 
given great satisfaction to buyers. 6 subscriptions at 
$1.50 each will secure the “Gem” Cultivator; OR, it 
will be supplied at the price. Curriage in either case to 
be paid by the receiver. (See below.) 














No. 169.— Pruning Knife. —Price $1.0.— 
This is a welt made Knife for pruning trees, with a blade 
of reliable quality, and a strong, dark-colored handle. It 
can be obtained for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 cach; OR, 
for price; post-paid in either case, 


Drop usa Postal Card to Learn the Exact Freight or Expressage to your Place, on any Premium. 
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No. 1!70.—Champion Combination 
Tool Chest.—Price $4.00.—Any man or boy will ap- 
preciate this chest of tools, and realize the immense sav- 
ing of time and money effected by having the proper im- 
piements always on hand This chest is not.large or 
cumbersome, yet it contains all the tools necessary for 
ordinary use. They are 25in all, including chisels, saws, 
screw-drivers, gimlets, and a strong, good blade for prun- 
ing trees. Each fits firmly into a hard, wooden handle. 
Presented for 4 subscriptions at $1.50 each ; OR, 
sent tor price. Carriage prepaid. Very popular Premium. 


No.!71.-Farmer’s and Housekeeper’s 
Tool Set.—Price $1.50.—Sufficient for daily repairs 
in the house, and out-of-doors. Brace, Wrench, Screw- 
driver, Bits, Gimlets. Nail-set, ete. Made by the Clark 
Tool Company, and of the best material, an@ most im- 
proved pattern. Securely packedinastrong box. Pre= 
sented for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, supplied 
for price. Carriage prepaid. 





No. 172.—Hand Drill.—Price 60 cts.—An in- 
dispensable addition to a set of tools. This useful little 
instrument—drill stock and six drill points, packed in a 
box and post-paid, will-be Presented to any present 
subscriber who sends 1 new subscription at $1.50; OR, 
supplied, post-paid, for the price. 
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No.!73.-Mathews’ Carden Seed Driil. 
—Price $12.00.—Its excellence has been proved by many 
years’ use. Itis designed for the field or garden. When 


in operation, it opens the furrow, drops the seed accur- 
ately at the desired depth, covers it, and lightly rolls the 
earth down over it, and at the same time marks the next 
row. 12 subscriptions at $1.50 each will secure it; OR, 
it will be supplied at the price. 
(See below.) 


Receiver to pay freight 
in either case. 





No. 174.—Mathews’ Drill, Cultivator 
and Hoe Combined.—Price $15.00.—A most 
complete Combined Implement. When used as a drill, it 
possesses all the features of the separate Mathews’ Gar- 
den Drill ofa smaller size, and will sow all the different va- 
tieties of vegetable seeds as well as that, and when used 
as a Cultivator or a Hoe, it is substantially like the 
Mathews’ Hand Cultivator, or the ‘Wheel Hoe, and is 
fully equal to either of them. It will be given for 15 
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No. 175. — Excelsior 
Lawn Mower.-—Price $15.00. 
— Experience proves, that 
scythe or grass-hook can do its 
work as easily, neatly, or evenly 
as a lawn mower docs. The extra 
expeise will soon be made up, 
even if the grass-plot is restricted 
to the area of a small yard, for the 
grass will never be torn nor the 
roots injured, but it will soon 
present a beautifully even and 
luxuriant appearance. Every one 
should have a mower. There are 
many different styles. which may, 
or may not be excellent, the one 
we offer has been tried and 
proved. It runs with ease, 
makes very little noise, clears 
itself readily, and is of such sim- 
ple mechanism, as to seldom need 
repairs. Itis impossible to have 
a thick velvety turf without frequent mowing; the Ex- 
celsior turns the work into play. Presented for 15 


a 





subscriptions at $1.50 each ; OR, supplied for price. Re- 
ceiver to pay small freight in either case. (See below.) 
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No. !176.—Lewis’ Combination Force 
Pump.—Price $6.00.—This is made entirely of brass, 
and has three feet of hose attached, which will 
throw a stream of water to a distance of from fifty to 
sixty feet. As shownin the engraving, it can be con- 
verted as desired into a Veterinary Syringe, Agricultural 
Syringe, or Insect Exterminator ; and is invaluable in 
cases of fire, or for washing wagons, winéows, etc. 
Presented for 6 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, 
supplied for price. Receiver to pay small expressage. * 





No.1! 77.-Wood’s Patent Corn Sheiier. 
—Price $3.00.—This is a perfectly simple machine, and 
will not get out of order if proper care is taken. It con- 
sists of a wheel, having upon the surface numerous 
short, blunt teeth, which remove the corn; a handle by 
which toturnit; and a spring toadjust the wheels to 
ears of different sizes. It will shell a whole bushel of 
corn in four minutes. Presented for 3 subscriptions 
at $1.50 cach; OR, supplied for price. Receiver to pay 
charges for carriage in either case. We will furnish fur- 
ther particnlars if desired. Very popular. (See below.) 


No.!78.—Criffin Hack Saws.—Price $1.50. 





subscriptions at $1.50 cach ; OR, supplied at the price. 
Receiver to pay sma!l freight in either case. (See below.) 









no | 


made ofiron, The Griffin Hack Saws are of the finest 
quality steel, and will saw metals more satisfactorily and 
quickly than they can be cut with a cold chisel. Each 
saw frame is supplied with a dozen blades. Pree 
sented for 2 subscribers at $1.50 each; OR, sent for 
price. 












No. |79.—Daisy Carden Plow with 
Steel Wheel.—Price $3.50.—This is the strongest, 
best finished, most satisfactory Garden Plow now made, 
and being inexpensive, meets the wants of the cultiva- 
tor. The frame is very light and simple, consisting of 
but a few pieces firmly bolted together and braced. The 
wheel has a wooden hub, hickory spokes, and wronght 
iron tire; the spindle is formed by a short piece of gas- 
pipe between the double beam, and the whole Plow well 
finished, striped, and ornamented. It can be used in 
cultivating all kinds of vegetables, working equally well 
a bed of onions or rows of potatoes or corn, which no 
double-wheeled or shovel-plow can do. Presented 
for 4 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, supplied on 
receipt of price. Receiver to pay express charges, * 


No.!80.—Acme Pulverizing Harrow.— 
Price $25.00.--A defect in our agriculture is the lack of 
a thorough preparation of the soil to receive the seed. 
We offer the ‘‘Acme”’ as an implement that not only pul- 
verizes the soil, but crushes the clods and is an effective 
leveler. It will be seen by the engraving that the im- 
plement, instead of the usual spike-like teeth, has a row 
of double coulters, These are made of the best steel 


; —— 
and bent into such a peculiar shape that, when the im- 
plement passes over the surface, these coulters cut, lift, 
and turn the soil in the most complete manner, Jeaving 
it in the condition of a thoroughly prepared seed-bed in 
a garden. We have watched the improvements that have 
of late years been made in the ‘‘ Acme” with interest, 
and add it to our Premium List in the belief that we 
place within easy reach of the farmer one of the most ef- 
fective implements of its kind.” Thorough work with 
the “* Acme” will tell at the harvest. Presented for 
36 subscribers at $1.50 each; OR, sent for the price, 
Receiver to pay small freight charges. (See below.) 





No.181.-Whitman’s Fountain Pump. 
—Price $8.50.—Weighs less than fonr pounds, so that 
even a child can use it, and save trees, vines, and plants 
from perishing of drouth. Tt is made of brass, with a 
sprinkler and rubber hose attached, and presents a hand- 
some appearance. Serviceable foreither farm or garden 
use, for washing carriages, horses, windows, verandas, 
etc., etc. No family should be withoutit’ Presented 
for 10 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, supplied for 





—Indispensable for repairing any farm implement that is 


* Drop us a Postal Card to Learn the Exact Freight or Expressage to your place, on any Premium. 


price. Receiver to pay freight in either case. (See below.) 
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Mathematical and Drawing Instruments. ©: 
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We offer five sets of these valuable instruments, which 
will be found serviceable not to mechanics only, but to 
all who have occcasion to make exact drawings. There 
are few persons who will not find use for a case contain- 
ing dividers, drawing-pens, scales, etc.,each article fit- 
ting into a special compartment. These instruments, 
which were very popular as Premiums last year, we are 
able to offer at still better prices this year. 

No. 182.—Price $5.00.—Is of extra quality and con- 
tains 12 pieces, nickel-plated. Handsome rosewood 
case lined with velvet. Presented, post-paid, for 6 
subscriptions at $1.50 each ; OR, supplied for price. 

No. | 83.—Price $4.50.—A fine Leather Case intend- 
ed for carrying in the pocket, containing 11 pieces, nickel- 
plated, extra quality. Presented for 5 subscriptions 
at $1.59 each: OR, supplied, post-paid, for price. 

No. 1834.—Price $3.00.—Another Pocket Case, with 
leather cover. Very conveuient for carrying. Pre= 
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\ PRINTING PRESSES, Etc. 


sented for 3 subscriptions at $1.50 each; 
OR, supplied for price. 


No. 1835.—Price $2.60.—Of very good 


quality. Instruments made of brass and 
steel; 14 pieces, including brush and 


paints. Presented, post-paid, for 3 
subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, supplied 
for price. 

No. (836.—Price $1.80.—Case of stain- 
ed wood, containing 9 pieces. Present-= 
ed for 3 subscriptions at $1.50 each ; OR, 
supplicd for price, post-paid. 


No. 1{87.—Box of Oil Colors. 
—Price $5.00 —A most complete box of 
Oil Colors, containing every thing neces- 
sary for painting, ready for immediate 
use. A very handsome and always ac- 
ceptable present for a lady artist. The 
colors are of extra fine quality and fitted 
into a neat case of Japanned metal; brush- 
es, palette, varnishes, stamp, saucers, 
‘ palette knife, and full set of colors. 
Presented for 7 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, sup- 
plied for price. Receiver pay small carriage in either case. 


No. 188.—‘“‘ Murillo’? Moist Colors.— 
Price $1.25.—Sixteen pans of superior quality moist 
colors, and tubes of Chinese white and sepia; four 
brushes all packed into a strong box, size 4x8, with a 
folding cover, and full directions for use of colors. This 
box will be a delight to alllovers of the art. Only 2 
subscriptions at $1.50 each necessary ; OR, we will sup- 
ply it, post-paid, for price. 


No. 189.—‘‘542”" Water Color Box.— 
Price 75 cents.—A very neat wooden case, 6x8 inchee in 
size, containing sixteen cakes of the best imported 
water colors, two camel's-hair brushes, paint-saucers, 
copies for painting, etc. This box will afford many 
hours of pleasure to artists or beginners. We Present 
it, post-paid, for 1 subscription at $1.50 each; OR, 
supply it for price. 
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No. 190.—“‘ Little Gem”’ Family Print- 
ing Outfit.—Price $1.00.—Any boy or girl can learn 
to print with this outfit, and spend hours usefully and 
pleasantly in marking books, letters, envelopes, papers, 
ctc., or printing the names of the family on linen or 
cards. Five hundred cards can be printed in an hour’s 
time. Directions for use are on the bottom of the box. 
The “Little Gem” is a beautifully lithographed metal 
case, containing 150 letters, figures, etc., Solid Rubber 
Type, a Palette for holding type, one pair Ink Pads, and 
one bottle Indelible Ink. The whole ontfit will be 
Presented, post-paid, for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 
each ; OR, supplied, post-paid, for price. A most popular 
Premium last year. 


No. 191.—“‘ Yale”’ Printing Press and 
Complete Outfit.—Price $4.50.—A treasure to its 
owner. Can be used for printing Address Cards, Tags, 
Envelopes, Visiting Cards, aud for innumerable other 








matters. Press No. 2, with Screw Chase, size, 
2x3% inches. The ontfit comprises: Full 
regular font Arabesque Address Type, includ- 
ing capitals and small letters, figures, etc; 
Full regular font Ornamental Card 
Type, with quads and spaces; 
Three-line Composing Palette for 
printing one, two or three lines at 
once; Can of superior black Print- 
ing Ink; Composition Inking 
Roller, with iron handle; Box 
rich Gold Bronze, for gold print- 
ing; Small Type Tweezers for 
picking up type; Two Type Cases, 
with hinged lids, and having to- 
gether 72 compartments; small 
Lye Brush for cleaning Type; 
Screw-driver for chase and press 
screws; Pack Tinted Bristol Cards, 
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assorted colors ; Pack Fancy Chromo Cards, assorted de. 
signs. This valuable Press, with its complete Outfit, is 
securely packed in a wooden box, 12x544x5 inches, with 
grooves for type cases, anda sliding cover. It wil] be 
Presented for 5 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR 
supplied for price. Receiver to pay small freight charges 
in eithcr case, . 


No. {92.—Commercial Printing Out- 
fit.—Price $2.00.—By means of this inexpensive printing 
outfit, the work of a costly rubber stamp can be quickly, 
easily, and satisfactorily performed. It will be found 
serviceable for either household or business use, for 
printing tags, tickets, price-lists, etc. Into a substantial 
walnut box are fitted: Ten alphabets of solid rubber 
type, a three-line type-holder, three sets of solid figures, 
one pair type-tweezers, one bottle Rubber Stamp Ink, 
one pair Inking Pads, and full instructions for settipe 
type and printing. The whole will be sent post-paid for 
3 subscriptions at $1.50 each ; OR, supplied, post-paid, 
for price. Very popular Premium. 


No. 193.—Bonanza Printing Press,— 
Price $3.00.—A most complete set of printing materials 
with the Bunauza Press, and full directions by which any 
person, young, or old, can learn the art for either pleasure 
or profit. The press is made of malleable iron, japanned 
in black, with red and gold stripes. The Outfit consists 
of Composing Palette, two inch Composition Roller, one 
box Wade’s Ink, one set Spacing Reglets, one pack 
White Bristol Cards, 2A, 8a, font of Fancy Card Type, 
including Spaces and Quads, which will print a name or 
aline of type. All packed in a wooden box, and Pree 
sented for 4 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, sup- 
plied for price. Carriage, which is small, to be paid by 
the recelver, 


No. 194.—Combination Linen Marker, 
—Price $1.00.—A very useful article in any household, 
A young person can easily learn to use it, and do the 
card or linen marking for the whole family. Small card- 
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board box contains: Metal Linen Marker; a complete 
font of Type, with Periods, Spaces, etc.; bottle of 
Printing Ink; a Pad, etc. Full directions for setting 
type and using. Presented for 1 subscription at 
$1.50; OR, supplied for the price. Post-paid in either case, 
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No. 195.—Mother Hubbard’s Party.— 
Price $1.00.—A very absorbing, and perfectly harmless 
game, and one of which children will not tire. Made en- 
tirely of wood, so strongly, and at thesame time so sim- 
ply, that itcan not get out of order. It measures 18x5 
inches, and stands 10 inches high; can be played on 
either the floorora table. Covered with funny pictures 
in brilliant and beautiful colors—the five smaller ones at 
the top are not seen at the beginning of the game, but 
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No. 199.—Dominoes.—Price 60 cts.—Patent 
embossed black Dominoes, with white spots. Though 
inexpensive, they are very durable, and not in the least 
trumpery looking, and are made by machinery, therefore 
exact. Fitted into a bright-colored lithographed box, 
and accompanied by full instructions for the following 
ten varieties of this popular game: Block, Draw, Mug- 
gins, Bergen, Rounce, Euchre, Poker, Bingo, Matador, 
and Tiddle-a-Wink. Presented for 1 subscription at 





pop up when the balls are rolled against the pegs in 
front. A whole family—old persons as well as young— 
can be amused on a winter’s evening with this sprightly 
game. It will be Presented for 1 subscription at 
$1.50; OR, supplied for the price. Receiver to pay 
small expressage in either case. 


No. 196.—Spring Bagatelle.—Price $1.50. 
—Nearly every one knows this very pretty and fascinat- 
ing game. Old as well as young persons are amused by 
it,and it serves to pass away a winter’s evening pleas- 
antly. It has one bell, and is well made. The game is 
for the players to take turns in shooting the Ball (by 
means of the spring), sending it in between the Pins 
and under the arches, until the snm of 800 is made. It 
will be Presented for 2 subscriptionsat $1.50 cach ; 
OR, supplied on receipt of the price. Receiver to pay 
expressage (which is not large), in either case. 


No. 197.—Sloop.—Price 50 cts.—The Little Boy’s 
Favorite is thirteen inches long from stern to bowsprit, 
and can notsink. Painted in bright scarlet, has a strong 
mast, and linen sails, with brass rings, etc. This trim 
little craft will be Presented for 1 subscription at 
$1.50; OR, sent forthe price. Post-paid in either case, 


This very popular game can be piayed by any number of 
Persons, and is entertaining to both young and old. The 
cards measure 6x4 inches, and are stamped distinctly in 
black and green. The numbered pieces, which are of 
smooth wood with purple figures, are contained in a 
neat bag, and the glass markers ina special compart- 
ment. Full directions for playing accompany the game. 
The whole. is packed in a strong lithographed box of 
peacock blue, with decorated cover. It will be Pre= 
sented for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, supplied 
for price. Post-paid in either case. 





ZZ 
$1.50; OR, supplied for price. Post-paid in either case. 
These Dominoes are exported to Europe in large quan- 
tities. 


No. 200.—Top and Chimer.—Price 50 cts. 
—A beautiful ‘* Coral ” Humming-top, nearly six inches 
high, and twelve in circumference. Made of brightly 
colored metal with a coral-wood handle, and a metal 
ring. Also a Rattle Chimer, with a clear, loud bell. 


Made entirely of galvanized iron, very strong; can be 
heard at a long distance, and will answer the purpose of 
a call-bell, signal, or a toy for children. These two arti- 
cles will be Presented for 1 subscription at $1.50 , 
OR, supplied for the price. Posi-paid in either case. 


No. 201.—Toy Cannon.—Price $1.25.—This 
fine, strong field-piece for real firing on the * Fourth,” 
etc., or for playing soldiers, measures 934 inches from 
end to end; wheels 4 inches high. It is made entirely of 
iron, painted black, except round the mouth, where it is 
bright red, The gun moves on a pivot up and down. It 
will be Presented for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 each ; 
OR, supplied for price. Receiver to pay small express 
charges in either cage. 





No. 202.—Smaller Cannon.—Price % cts. 
—This little cannon is exactly similar to the preceding, 
except in size and price. It measures 6\% inches in 
length, and the wheels are 23¢ inches high. It is light 
enough to be carried in the pocket, and will make plenty 
of noise when fired. Presented for 2 subscriptions 
at $1.50 each; OR, supplied on receipt of the price, post- 
age prepaid in either case. 


No. 203.—Foot Ball.—Price $1.50.—A splen- 
did ball for the boys. Made of good quality India rubber, 
strong and durable. Size No. 2 measures eighteen inches 
in circumference, and: has a short metal tube. Any boy 
who sends us 2 subscriptions at $1.50 each, may have 
this fine premium; OR, it will be sent for the price. 
Postage prepaid in either case. 


No. 204.--Stee!l Magnet.—Price 60 Cents.— 
Amusement and Instruction Com bined.— 
This premium will be found a source of endless amuse- 
ment and instruction to young people, for when they 
have tried all the experiments here described, they will 
take pleasure in inventing others, and will be, at the 
same time, learning something of the wonderful science 
of Magnetism. The Magnet is horse-shoe-shaped, and 
has a soft iron bar called an Armature (@), which is to be 
removed when the Magnet is in. use. 

We give directions for a few of the 4 

curious experiments: If the Magnet is & 

bent out straight, and hung up bys 

the middle, the end marked N will 

always turn to the North. Rub the & 

blade of a pen-knife on the Magnet, 

and the knife will become magnetic, 

é. e., it will attract metals just as the 

Magnet does. Rub two knives on 

different arms of the Magnet, and the 

knives will cling together fondly if 

held near each other, but when rubbed 

on the same arm, the knives will not 

take any notice of each other. Ruba oe 
knife-blade or any piece of hard steel on the Magnet, 
and it will pick up needles, small nails, tacks, etc. Any 
intelligent boy or girl will find great amusement in these 
strange actions, and even grown up people will be 
amused and instructed by the Magnet. No family 
should be without one. We will send, post-paid, a very 
good 6-inch one (bar 13 inches long, weight 11 ounces,) 
for the price; OK, Present one to any boy or girl for 
1 new subscriber at $1.50, post-paid. 


No. 205.—Eclipse Steam-Engine.—Price 
$1.00.—Four and a half inches high, with a brass boiler, 
a lamp, and two speeds to belt pulley. This engine is of 
sufficient power to run toy or model machinery, and will 
please intelligent lads. It will be Presemted for 2 
subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, supplied for the price. 
Post-paid in either cage, 
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No. 206.—Boy’s Bicycle.— Price $6.00.— 
A never-failing source of delight to a boy is a strong, 
durable, well-made Bicycle, The one we offer pos: esses 
all these characteristics; it has a 82-inch front wheel, 


tinned iron frame and seat, and shaved-spoke wheels, 
Suitable for a boy from 10 to 14 years of age, and will not 
failto make him happy. Presented for 7 subscrip- 
tions at $1.50. each ; OR, furnished forthe price. Receiver 
to pay freight charges in cither case. 
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sides are of walnut, sliding up and down the rop 
convenience in*getting into the swing, and for carryi 
about. Several yards of rope, and two steel r 
cluded, and the whole swing is ready for immediate use, 
requiring only to be put up. It can be hung from the 
branch of a tree, the roof of a veranda, or in a door-way, 
where it will be invaluable for amusing the little ones in 
bad weather. No family of children should be without 
at least one of these delightful swings. Even the baby 


can be trusted to it, and it is strong enough to be used by 
a child eight years old. 
tions at $1.50 each; OR, sent for price. 
(See below.) 


Presented for 2 subscrip- 
Recviver to pay 
small expressage, 





.No. 208.—Doll’s Perambulaior. — Price 
$1.50.—Something for the littly girls. This Doll-carriage 
is made of willow-ware, prettily lined, and the wheels 
measure 6 and 8 inches in diameter. There is a long 











handle at the back, and a movable parasol canopy for the 
waxen baby’s protection from the sun, Presented for 
2 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR,furnished for the price. 
Receiver tou pay small express charges in either cause, 
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Presented for 4 subs¢ a1 t 
suppii for price, Post-paid in citl * 
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No. 21 !.—Boy’s Sled.—Price $2.00.—This fine 
sled is nearly a yard (33 inches) long, and twelve inches 
wide, It is made of oak wood, varnished, and prettily 


decorated, has bright tin braces, 





arched knees, and pol- 





ished runners, It is worth any boy's while to secure this 
beautiful premium by sending us 3 subser 
each; OR, we will send tlre sled on receipt of the price. 


Small expressage to be paid by recipient tn cither case.* 


tions at $1.50 





No. 212.—Lion Savings Bank.—Price 
$1.50.—An amusing group. A coin‘is placed in the old 


monkey’s paw, and when the spring is touched, the baby 





monkey leaps up and throws the money iito the lion’s 
aine instant. Bank unlocks 





ch opens at the 





mouth, whi 
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underneath; painted in bright colors. Will be Pre. 
sented to any one who will send 2 subscribers at 
$1.50 each ; OR, will be supplied for the price, 
to pay small expressage. 


Receiver 
(See below.) 
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No. 2(3.—Boy’s Wagon. —Price $5.00.—This 
s Wagon delight the small bo; x, and help 
oO by carry parcels, et for their 
I with a Jong handle, heavy 
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( I 12 smal! parcel. Pre= 
nted f 1 sn i $1.50; OR, sent for the 
Poet il 1 ¢ 
me ni? Cab ‘ ee a ; 
No. 217.—Scnool Set.—Price 75 cts.—A de- 
fal premium for the boys and girls. Three prizes in 
no child shouid be without them. First, a school- 
c sateen inches across, made of knitted twine, very 
strong and neat-looking; second, a painted tin case, or 








"s Campanion, witha lifting cover, and holding 
a sponge, lead pencil, slate pencil. pen helder, ruler and 
chalk, each fitted to a special compartment; third, a 
‘“erystal book-slate,” 10 by 13 inches when open. Any 


Scholar 
Pciuga.a}#r 





child may secure this fine triple Premium. by sending: 2 
$1.50 ; OR, it will be sent for the 
Popular Premium. 


new subscription at 


Post-paid in cither case. 
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No. 766. 


AN ELEGANT 
ItGUN*| 
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L Model of the W. Scott Breech-Loader, * 
d 
No. 218.—Remington’s Double-Bar- | What our Patrons write us about this Gun. The Handy PR ome ree paog mpeg 





reled Breech-loader.—Price $45.00-If you 
want the BEST Gun now made in this country, 
then we can vive you tae Famous New Model 
Remington Doub‘e Barrel Breech-load- 


. well pleas 2 
SaLEm, Va., Jan. 10, 1884. well pleased with it. Respectfully, R. H. CanpwELt. 


W. Scott Gun received. have fully tested it, and am 
much pleased. Yours truly, J. WM. Busnone. 














ing Shot Gun, This Gun has the celebra- 3EAUFoRT, 8. C., March 25, 1884. No.22 i -— Rifles.—Price $26.00.—For Hunters 

ted Seott Pattern Top-Lever Action (uni- I am satisfied with the W. Scott Gun, it shoots or Sportsman’s use, the best single shot Rifle now 
yersally pronounced the best action ever produced), remarkably well. Yours respectfully B. 'B. Sams. made is unquestionably the celebrated Remington 
together with the Double Bolt, Rebounding Locks, large | ATLANTIC City, Jan. 17, 1884. Improved Creedmoor Rifle, Hepburn's Pat- 

Head Strikers, Patent Fore-end and Extension Rib. The | W. Scott Gun received. have tried it, and report : well ent. This wish hci fire-arm is equally well adapted for y 
Barrels are of the finest quality of Decarbonized Steel, satisfied. Yours respec*fully, + J. Wooton, JR. | long range shooting or general use as a Hunter's and 

and the Stock is of selected Walnut, finely finished, with Frac Sprines, Mo, Jan. 8, 1884. | Sportsman’s Rifle. It is the safest, most durable, and 3 
Pistol Grip checkered. Every one of these Guns is The W. Scott Gun arrived safely and gives good satis- | most accurate Rifle now obtainable. It has a solid + 
Choke-bored, « is thoroughly tested at the factory. | faction—compares well] with Gun of bia ag en . | Breech-block, with direct rear support, side-lever action, : 
Weight: fro to 9pounds. We ean from our | J. M. SUEPARD. Rebounding Hammer, and Trizger always in the safety 


Butirr, Ky., dan. 15, 1584. notch, thereby rendering premature discharge impossi- 

Depend tie TT i. | e time: have teste } . a ne i. : 

: go de ? - W Fe wo ue = t ea is pl ant oe ble. It can be had in 38, 40, or 45-Calibre, 28-inch Barrel 

If; proves to be a sirone n CCUraALe S00 -e. Well p A oy ~ iF 

It is practical complete and perfect Gun. | pleased with it. Yours truly, C. A. WANDELOHR. With Pistol Grip. This Rifle will be Presented to any 
] one sending 35 subscriptions at $1.50 each ; OR, we will 


] 


own personal experience pronounce this 
Gun superior to any other in the market. 







































































| 
| 
| Mr. Judd uses ey Sutin With the greatees Fort Coiiims, Colo., March 9, 1884. sunnly it for the nelee, Mecellls a 
SAUBIACt E PLC 1A8b Your. W. Scott Gun at hand @il7 ; Two wecks ago, on ica, ge a OereNe ey ee ee % 
This Supe } Db rm youe 56 sec fe free of cost trial, threw Buckshot 250 yards. ea 
| by sendi av scriptions to the American Agré- DANBURY, Conn.. Dec 1883 : 
K  cudturist at $1.50 ; OR, we will furnish the same for Ss ; eee eee No. 222.—Revolver.—Price $2.50.—A reliable . 
the price. R ither case to pay carriage. ee ae aus ere to hand all right pros here 52-Calibre Revolver. Genuine Steel Barrel and Cylinder. 
| he pt ° ! - trial I find men sti fr snooter O f my neigh- : . ‘ 5 nah : 
| - ; horshas a . 3: Parker Gun, but he cunnot beat Weil made, durable, and safe. Will be sent, post-paid, 4 
| Vhat_on q ns } i Gite W. Seott in’ shooting. Yours truly, S.J. SHERMAN. on receipt of 3 subscriptions at $1.50 each ; OR, we will 
| a we “ furnish same, prepaid, for the price. : 
> Thel R I _ ~ ere ree , 
ig cn & i Ne. 220-“‘ Handy"? Gun.-! ome ; , 
i tobaa | 30" Gu e can recommend No.223.— Double Action Revolver.—Price 
; ; { 1 ( siaihc ur Handy Gun single barrel liuzzie= £5.00.—A new, first-class Double Action Self-Cocking 
; ds, 3 teats loader. Guns wel Lest ; t Kev *, nickel plated. One of the latest and best now 
M. LAMBERT. | Springfield Armory, were thoi Cugkij tested j | in the market. With rubber stock finely finished.- This 
carson 6D is a most desirable Premium, and can be secured, free of 
| DISTANCE THIRTY YARDS, FIRED WITHOUT REST. eharce. by sendine us @ subscriptions : B15 ach « 
No. 19. Youble arreled Breech- a 4 Ease : aoe ry | ‘ , oe on = ay bs $1.50 each; > 
. : ON, we will supply it, prepaid, for the price. 
loader.—! , y if you want a Supe= } 
- rior Breech-lozder, we can furnish they Bee 2 
- (Belgian)Gun. 1 Gun we seleete r 
ip ally for our many thoroug No. 224.—The New Victoria Combi- 
yronounce I best weapon for the money now ob- nation Gun Case.—Price $32.50.—This is the pop- 
mm | pop 
tainnble, It ciwes universal satisfac tion, : and ular Victoria Gun Case, with Caftridge Bag, and separate 4 
both for close and stromg shootingis equal to mony pocket for Cleaning Implements attached.. It is made of 
of the Guns s it double and treble its price. The bar- selected, Water-proof Canvas, Leather Covered Tip and 
rels of this Gun are of Fine Laminated Steel.h: ive Ends, with two straps to fasten the barrel by the side of 4 
been thoroughly tested, and ar betespppraapat the stock; thereby making acompact and easily carried 
safe. The a 1 is the celebrated Lefaucheaux pat- Bg Bes Sawant aia Se es pee : : packaze. Heretofore three separate bags were required, 
tern, which for both reliability and wear is in- W. Seott Gun. 66 Handy Gun.” but now we can furnish the three in one, as above, and 
comparably superior to euy side leveraction now : . all Hunters and Sportsmen will appreciate the advantage. 
mace. | parts, and bear ey Garorsaont Ins ‘pone Pov a | 5 subscriptions at $1.50 each will secure this desirable 
7 a » co ° > oth oO @ bh) a z ‘ P 
Mr. Robert B. Roosevelt, the veteran sports-_ | guaranteeing the perfection, | Premium, post paid; OR, we will send it, free of charge, 
man, stysin his volume, just published, entitled * ‘Florida | Fialsand workmanship, The barrel is of solid | on receipt of price 
and the Game Water-Birds:” “I may say, that no guns steel of the finest quality, and is 82 inches long; the | 
could have been more severely tried than mine that were lock is of the same material, and the stock is American | 
manufactured by Lefancheaux, one of which was the see- sh se aE ES - ‘ . 
ondthat was ever permanently used in this country, and | Walnut, oiled, This Gun we will Present to any one 
‘ : t . doxcabre : v3 * Pays : : 
that they have never given out in their working parts, who sends us 6 subscriptions to the American Agricul- No. 225.- —Reloading Implements.— 
while the olde stand most hardly used has never ¢ ven out turist at $1.50 cach ; OR, we will supply it for the price. Price $2.00.—Something Entirely New.—A 
~ all, although shot in all weathers, and under the most Receiver to pay careiahe. complete set of Reloading Implements, consisting of a 
C es ¥ . . 
ying circumstances. combined Powder an] Shot Measure, Loader and Decap- 
thoetty in cig ig gece fib ca «Se What our Patrons write us about this Gun. per, Recapper, Shell Crimper (or Turn-over), Shell Ex- 
Sportsman’s Gun and Rifle: ‘This Lefaucheaux ra tractor, Cleaning Rod in three joints, with Expansive 
Action has maintained its ground as one of the strongest Groveport, Ohio, March 81, 1884. Felt Swab, Wire Scratch Brush, and Slotted Tip, making 
of all those known to gun makers.” The Handy Gun came all right, and is all you claim it | inall 12 separate pieces of first class materials, 
3 P » S$ JOSEPH 8S. LEIG . : 
| This Gun has Steel Freed Locks, and the stock is of | '© be. Yours traly, JosEPH 8. LEIGH. handsomely finished,and compactly put up ina strong 
solid Walnut, oil-finished, and full checkered. We can i tgs a Mich., Jan. ay hee " pasteboard box. Asa Reloading Outfit is an absolute 
; , : . se > sive car : ‘ ‘ 
furnish either 10 or 12 bores, 30 or 32-inch barrels—weight pie pr pn A well cheat oiith ies ‘Y th ived in goo¢ necessity with every Breech-loauing Shot Gun, we deem 
from 8 t010 pounds. This most excellent Gun will be sent IleNryY SCHULTE. this amost desirable premium, and at the price it cer- 
ag a free eift to any one sending us 25 subscriptions Onp Cuatuam, N. Y., Jan. 18. 1984. __ | tainly isa bargain. Only 3 subscriptions at $1.50 each 
tothe American Agriculturist at $1.50 each: OR, we will Handy Gun received. Am well pleased, think it a good | are required to secure this valuable Premium, post-paid ; 
forward it for the price. Receiver to pay carriage. article for the money, C. A. Cask. | OR, we will send it, prepaid, for the price, 
N. B.—If you desire any other Make, Quality, or Style of CUN, RIFLE, or REVOLVER, or in fact anything in the 
} . 
line of Sportsman’s Supplies, from a Paper Cartridge to a Hammerless Damascus Breech-loader, either as’ Pre= 
i, Miums or otherwise, please write us, stating full particulars. Also, write us as to cost of freight or express on any 
f desired gun. 
’ 
t Address - ORANGE JUDD 00, DAVID W. JUDD, Pres’t, 751 Broadway, New York,  . 
| J ’ i] ‘ 
| 
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_+SCROLL + SAWS.+ 





No.226.—Scroll Saw.—Price $3.00. 


‘¢The Prize Holly. 


The beautiful Swiss looking articles, for both orna- 
ment and use, made with the Scroll Saw, are familiar to 
many persons, as this machine has lately come so 
much into vogue. No more acceptable present to a 
friend could be thought of than a pretty article of one’s 
own manufacture, in wood, tortoise-shell, horn, etc. For 
young persons especially, this work is a fascinating pas- 
time, though by no means beneath the notice of their 
elders. The “ Prize Holly’? Saw is superior to many 
others in ease of working, and excellence of finish. It 
has an improved Clamp for holding the blades firmly; a 
Tilting Table, an Emery Wheel, and a holder for drills, 
making it very complete. Its weight is only thirty 
pounds, and its simplicity is such, that it is very easy to 
set up and operate. 

DIMENSIONS AND CAPACITY. 

Hight of machine, 30 inches; width, 18 inches; di- 
ameter of Balance Wheel, 12 inches ; weight 7 pounds. 
Saw swings 20 inches in the clear; stroke, 1% inch. 
Lathe-bed Ways ground and polished. Given for 4 
subscriptions at $1.50 cach; OR, sent on receipt of the 
price. Receiver to pay tie small freight. 


No. 227.—Combined Lathe and Scroll 

Saw.—Price £8.00. 
‘©The Demas Prize.°® 

Adepts in the art of scroll sawing, have long wished 
foran attachment with which to turn certain small, deli- 
cate articles, for ornamental work. This can be done 
most readily with a lathe, and the ‘‘ Demas Prize” Com- 
bined Lathe and Scroll Saw, will be found to supply the 
wint most effectually. The saw is an excellent one, and 
being mounted on the heavy frame requisite for the lathe, 
it works with perfect steadiness. All its parts are well 
finished, and by its use, an infinite variety of graceful and 
elegant articles can be produced. The following meas- 
urements show 


The Capacity of the Lathe and Saw. 

Hight from floor to top of Lathe Bed, 273g inches ; to 
Centres, 30 inches ; to top of Saw Table, 32 inches. 

Length of Lathe Bed, 24% inches; it will turn a piece 
16 inches long and 5 inches in diameter. 

Diameter of Balance Wheel, 14 inches; weight 11 
pounds. . . 

Stroke of Crank, 4 inches; size of Lathe Spindle, 7/,,. 

Short Rest, 4 inches long; Long Rest. 12 inches long. 

- Stroke of Scroll Saw, 1% inches; it will ent 13g inch 
thick if necessary, but 1 inch practically, and swing 20 
inches in the clear. 

It has Tilting Table, which is ground and polished ; 
the ways to Lathe Bed are alsoground and polished—in 
fact, itis so finished that it will do just as fine work aud 
just as satisfactory as rny $50.00 Lathe and Saw. 

} ks for holding Drills, etc., can. be attached. 

eight, 50 pounds. 

An Emery Wheel, Drill, and Turning Tools accom- 
pany the combined machine. 

. & Crmecutar, or Buzz Saw, for rapid sawing in a 














straight line may be attached to the Lathe, at a slight 
increase of cost. The’saw is 3¥ inchesin diameter, and 
will find many useful applications. 9 subscriptions at 
$1.50 each, will secure this machine without the Buzz 
Saw attachment; OR, for 11 subscriptions at $1.50 each, 
we will send the machine and attachments complete ; 
OR, will supply either for the price, which is $8.00 and 
$9.50 Receiver to pay small freight charges, 


## SPECIAL#*PREMIUM. «# 


No. 228.—Wood’s Penograph. 
Price $3.00. 

The Perfection of Fountain Pens. 

Totally unlike other so-called Stylographic 
pens, which have a perfectly rigid point, in- 
cepable of making any shaded lines. An ordi- 
nary gold or steel pen is used in this holder, 
which contains ink sufficient to last all day 
in constant use, and it can be safely carried 
in the pocket. The pen needs no wiping 
and no dipping forink. Wood's Peno= 
graph: is a strong and handsome looking gutta- 
percha holder with gold mountings, and a first- 
class diamond pointed 14-carat gold pen. It 
measures §4¢ inches when open and ready for use, 
and is unconditionally warranted to give satis- 
faction. Hitherto,a really desirab'e two-nibbed 
gold pen and fountain-holder has been an expen- 
sive luxury, in which comparatively few people 
could indulge, but we now place Wood's Peno- 
graph within the reach of every reader of the 
American Agriculturist. Having several of these 
pens in our office in constant use for wrapper 
writing, etc., we are able to judge of their merits, 
and we hope that every one of our readers will be- 
come the possessor of one of these ingenious and 
reliable articles. Any subscriber who immediately 
renews his subscription for one year (in addition 
to the term already paid for), may obtain the Pen- 
ograph by inclosing $1.50 additional—$3 for 
both. We also offer the American Agriculturist 
for one year and the Penograph for only 
$3.00. Also, the Penograph will be sent as 
Premium to any one who sends us $ new sub- 
scriptions, post-paid in any case. Should it fail 
to‘give perfect satisfaction, it may be re- 
turned or exchanged for another article on our 
Premium List. 








WONDERFUL PROSPERITY 


OF THE 


American Agriculturist. 


WHY ? 





Because of our steady adherence to the rules and 
regulations laid down over thirty years ago, viz.: 


1st. To employ the ablest Editors and Contributors, 
those of wide information and experience. 

2d.—To get the best reading matter without regard to 
expense, and adapt the paper to all sections. 

8d.—To always look after the wants and circum- 
stances of those struggling with limited means, 

4th.—To exclude from its business pages all adver- 
tisements of quackery, medicines, and unreliable adver- 
tisers. (Probably not three other Journals in the whole 
country, admitting advertisements at all, have laid down 
and persistently and constantly adhered to so strict 
rules in regard to inserting only good advertisements.) 


5th.— To make its teachings PLAIN and PRACTICAL 
as well as reliable, and use the ENGRAVER’S skill wher- 
ever it will add to the value of the articles and to the 
pleasure and interest of the readers. 


6th.—To devote much attention to protecting its read- 
ers from SWINDLING SCHEMES. Few numbers have 
been issued in a score of years, and more, that have not 
had exposures of “Sundry Humbugs.” There is abund- 
ant evidence that in this way alone the American Agri- 
culturist has saved to its readers, inthe aggregate, AT 
LEAST FIVE TIMES AS MANY DOLLARS as they (the 
readers) have ever paid into the subscription fund. 











NO SUBSCRIPTION CAN COUNT TOWARDS MORE THAN ONE PREMIUM IN ANY CASE. 


[OcroBEr, 





1842.* Onward ! Upward ! + 1885, 





What the American Agriculturist has been and is 
to-day, it shall be and much more during 1885, Last 
June we began a series of changes and improve. 
ments which have made the American Agriculturist 
more acceptable than ever to the public, and q 
marvel to other publishers who have asked in sur- 
prise, how we could furnish so much original mat- 
ter and so many engravings for the money. These 
changes and improvements will continue to go on, 
Our vast circulation and advertising patronage 
enables us to promise this. 





SS 


Trustworthy Houses 


In the following list will be found the name of Firms, 
Individual Houses and Manufacturers 
whose liberal arrangements with us for our Premium 
Articles, enable us to make these very favorable offers to 
our readers, and whose reputation is in itself an assnr- 
ance of the good quality of all these articles. 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ORGAN CO.—Boston, 
Mass,, and L. A. HEYER, 51 Mercer St.. N. Y. City, 

H. C. ANDERSON.—Liren Marker. Boston, Mass, 

ANSONIA CLOCK COMPANY.—19 & 21 Cliff St., N.Y. 
City. 

J. H. BALDWIN.—House Furnishing, 33 Murray St., 
N. Y. City. 
BARKER M’‘F'G CO.—Gold Thimbles, Providence.R.I. 
BARNEY & BERRY.—Ice and Roller Skates. Spring. 
field, Mass. 4 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO.—Microscopes, 
37 Maiden Lane, 
CHADBORN & COLDWELL MF’G CO.—Lawna Mow- 
ers, Newburgh, N. Y. 

CHICAGO SCALE CO.—Standard Scales, Hardware 
Specialties, etc. Chicago, Ills. 

CORNISH, CURTIS & GREENE.—Churns, Butter 
Workers, etc, Fort Atkinson, Wis, 

Cc. C. CUMMINGS & CO.—Watches and Jewelry, 38 
Dey St., N. Y. 

Cc. W. F. DARE.—Tally Ho Sulkies, Children’s Car- 
riages, etc., 47 Courtlandt St., N. Y. 

T. B. EVERETT & CO.—Agricultural Implements, 
Boston, Mass, 

GOODELL CO.—Potato and Apple Parers, ctc., An- 
trim, N. H. 

GOODYEAR RUBBER CURLER CO.—729 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 

C. F. A. HINRICHS.—Lamps, 81 Park PI., N. Y. City. 

JOHN HOLLAND.—Business Pencils, etc., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and E. E. ADAMS, 55 Broadway, N. Y. 

A. J. HOLMAN & CO.—Bibles, Albums, etc., 1,222 
Arch St., Philadelphia. 

H. 8. INGERSOLL.—Type Writer. 155 Fulton St., 
New York City. 

ROBERT H. INGERSOLL.—Linen Markers, Printing 
Outfits, 92 Fulton St, 

C. E. JENNINGS & CO.—Tools, 96 Chambers St., N.Y. 

LAMBERSON, FURMAN & CO., General Agents for 
E Remington & Sons, 281 & 283 Broadway, New 
York City. 

LEHIGH VALLEY EMERY WHEEL CO. —Corn Shell- 
ers, Lehighton, Pa. 

LEVY, DREYFUS & CO.—Mathematical Instruments, 
Opera and Field Glasses, etc., 11 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 

P. C. LEWIS.—Fountair Pumps. Catskill, N. Y. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO.—Publishers, Philadelphia, 

LUDDE? DOW.—Gold Pensand Pencils, 27 John 


y 
t., N. 


MERIDEN CUTLERY CO.—Cutlery, 97 Chambers 
St., N. Y. City. 

MILLER’S FALLS COMPANY.—T'ools, etc.. of va- 
rious kinds, 74 Chambers St., N. Y. City. 

NASH & BROTHER.—Acme Harrow. Millington,N.J. 

PECK & SNYDER.—Sporting Goods, etc., 124 Nas- 
sau St., N. Y. 

H. M. QUACKENBUSH.—Table Requisites, Herki- 
mer, N. Y. 

GEORGE L. ROBY & CO.—Garden Plows. Pleasant 
Lake, Ind. 

A. H. — Saws and Engines, Roches- 
ter, N. 

HORACE F. SISE.—Lemon Squeezers, etc., 100 Cham- 
bers St., N. Y. 

HERMAN SONTAG.—Mnusical Instruments, 11 Park 
Place, N. Y. City. 

STIRN & LYON.—Toys. Games, Noveltics, and Fancy 
Goods, 20 Park Place, N. Y. City. 

J. C. VAUGHAN.—Seeds, Tools, Florists’ Supplies. 
Chicago. Ils. 

J. A. WHITMAN.—Foun‘ain Pumps, Providence, R.L 

WILCOX SILVER PLATE C0.--6 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
City. 

S. S. WOOD “ Penograph ” Pen, 13414 W, 33d'st., N.Y. 
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-+KIND* WORDS.+ 


The following are sample expressions of 
opinion regarding the American Agricultur- 
ist, which we are constantly receiving. 

West SaLeEy, Wis. 

“ Your paper is the best I have ever read.” 

DrayYTON M. JouLp. 
Boston, Mass. 

“Your paper improves with each number.” 

WALTER E. Tuwine. 
Cotiins CENTRE, N. Y. 

‘*Have taken the American Agriculturist several years, 
and like it very much.” W. S. PoTTEr. 
Decoran, Iowa. 

“As for the Agriculturist, it is all I wish, and gets 
better every year.’ Jos. BONELAND. 


OY 


WirToka, Minn. 

“itis the only reliable farm journal; no farmer’s home 
should be without it.” Mary C, NIEMAN. 
Hurcuinson, Kan, 

“*T consider one copy pays a farmer many times fora 
whole year’s subscription.” H. Hartrorp. 
Dover, Maine. 

“Having been a subscriber for years, T expect to be as 
long as life lasts.” JAMES B, CocHRAN. 
REDFIELD, Kan. 

“T like the American Agriculturist bettcr than any 
H. Kocu. 
Hycock, La, 

“T think the American Agriculturist is the best paper 
in the country.” GEo. LEwIs. 


paper that I ever read.” 


CounciL Grove, Kans, 
“7 like your journal ever so much, and intend to bea 
permanent subscriber.” C, E. MeRcuant. 
Etna, Wis. 
“T have not missed a number since I commenced take 
ing it in 1867.” J. H CrLarkson. 
Easton. Md. 
“*T would sooner miss my dinner, than the numberof 
the American Agriculturist.” JosEPH LONGENECKER. 
WINCHESTER, Va. 
* All the numbers have been received, and I am de- 
lighted with them.” HELEN J. STROTHER. 
PortTLAND, Oregon. 
“Although I am not an agricultural man, I think I 
cannot do without your paper.” W. F. Ropo.r. 
GALLAGHES RANCH, Medina Co., Texas, 
“Your worthy journal has become quite a favorite in 
my family. I would not dispense with it for anything.” 
Mrs. Eriza HINERSATH. 
WEsT MIDDLESEX, Pa. 
“‘T have taken your paper since 1867, and could not 
think of doing without it.” C. H. MrrcHELTREE. 
SomMERTON, Pa. 
“T would not do without it now; and it is a first class 
book. Iam much pleased with it.” A. F, FIsHEr. 
MALVERN, Ark. 
“T think the paper sufficiently worth the subscription 
price without a premium.”’ Louis GUESINEAN. 
DuranpD, Wis. 
“Tintend to have the American Agriculturist as long 
as it or I continue to exist.” W. E. ALKIRE. 
Dansovry, Conn. 
“Of all the Agricultural papers I have sampled, I 
think the Agriculturist is far ahead of any.” 
Jno. A. MONAHAN. 
Evuiotr, Iowa. 
““We donot think we could keep house without the 
dear old American Agriculturist. Long may it live.” 
Oscar M. PHILLIPs. 
BLoomineTON, Neb. 
“T like the American Agriculturist better than any 
paper of the kind in the United States.” 
F. M. Vancit, Co. Supt of Pub. Instruction. 
Wampuy, Pa. 
“T feel satisfied you are the most reliable publishing 
firm I know of to expose Humbugs, Swindles, etc.” 
JoHN H. JENKINS, JR. 
SoutH BeEnp, Ind. 
“Mr. J, Allshouse says he has received his numbers 
regularly, and has not lost or missed a number in sixteen 
years.” R. S$. TOWNSEND. 


Port KENNEDY, Pa. 
“T have received six numbers of your American Agri- 
culturist. It isa splendid paper, and am well pleased 
with it.” 


Marti McHAte. 








‘West New Brieuron, S. I., July 12, 1884. 

‘““The American Agriculturist, under the new manage- 

ment, editorially, and typographically, is certainly a su- 
perb journal,” J. 8. NEYLE, Staten Island Star. 
Decorag, Iowa. 

“The Pictures you have given are splendid. As for 

the American Agriculturist, it is all I wish, and gets bet- 
ter every year.” JOSEPH BoMLAND. 
Evanston, Wyoming. 

“Tam just in receipt of the number sent me, and it is 

like meeting a cherished old friend to see the American 
Agriculturist again.” J. Van A, CARTER. 
GRANTSVILLE, Md. 

‘*Many thanks for the kind letter you wrote me, I 

have no complaint to make, but I expect to take your 
paper all my life.” J. HANDWERKE. 
Favu.rton, Neb. 

“Tt has always been my favorite journal, and ‘think it 

is bound to ‘Stand at the Head,’ under its present man- 
agement.” R. G. NEWTON. 
HarptTmmes LANDING, La. 

“T cannot do without it, as it is my favorite out of all 

my papers I take. I would not do without it for ten 
times its cost.” T. S. MonTGomMERY. 
New Caney, Texas. 

“*T wish to say that this year (1884), is my first acquaint- 

ance with the American Agriculturist, and that I am 
much pleased with it.” Mr. JoHn Bowen. 


Camp Paro.e, Md. 
“You would have heard from me sooner, but it took 
some time to read and compare sample numbers with 
other journals, which I did, and found that I like yours 
better than any other.” Geo. E. Moran. 


PitTsBuRGH, Penn. 
“T paid for a subscription to your paper last year, for 
my father in Scotland. Hesaysit is the best paper he 
ever read, and wants me to send it to him again.” 
JOHN Morrison. 


Wasco, Oregon. 

‘*T was asubscriber for sixteen or eighteen years in 
Canada, but for the last four years I have been knocking 
throngh the world, and have finally located here, and feel 
lost without the American Agriculturist.” 

JAMES GRAY. 
Supertor, Wis. 

* Allow me to say that Iam very much pleased with 
your paper. Although nota farmer, I find a great deal 
that isof interest to me. I think every farmer onght to 
have it, whether he has forty acres or a thousand.” 

C. E. A. STANLEY. 


Woopsgury, Tenn. 
“The present volume, eight numbers of which have 
just been received, have been read with much interest 
by me, and I believe the American Agriculturist to be 
the Prince of Agricultural Journals,” 
WARREN NeEwMaAN, Editor & Pub. ‘‘ Cannon Courier.” 


Waite Lick, Ind. 
“You may put me down for a life member of the 
American Agriculturist. I have found enough in one 
number to pay for a year’s subscription. I am in the 
Poultry business, and will give you some experience in 
the business some time this summer.” 
JERRY CARTER. 


“The American Agriculturist is one of the oldest and 
most reliable publications of its kind in the country. 
Recent improvements have still further increased its 
value.”—Wooster (O.) Arcanum Journal, July, 1884. 


Mr. Henry F. Moore, F. C. S., the agricultural editor of 
the “ Times,” in a congratulatory communication to the 
Publishers of the American Agriculturist, says: “It isa 
capital paper.”’ 

“The Frome (England) Times and Agricultural Jour- 
nal-’ for the Counties cf Somerset, Wilts, and Dorset, 
says: “The American Agriculturist for July, 1884, is the 
most superb number of that periodical issued in its 43 
years of existence. This is the best and most home-like 
agricultural paper published, and ought to have a large 
sale in this country ” (England), 


‘““The London Morning Post,’’ No. 89,947, over a cen- 
tury old, and one of the leading papers of the Old World, 
thus pleasantly alludes to this journal: ‘* We learn that 
with the July part of the American Agriculturist, Mr. 
Joseph Harris will attach himself to the editorial staff of 
that journal. One of the pleasantest of agricultural 
writers, and with the knowledge that an education at 
Rothamsted must give, this gentleman is to be congratu- 
lated on renewing his connection with the journal that 
has more of the ring of the domestic hearth than any other 
Agricultural Journal in the world.” 











To Bee-Keepers. 


; Watson's 
? Standard Bee-Hive 





isthe only one in the world 
that is an absolute safeguard 
against loss in swarming, and 
the only one in which swarms 
can be sent in perfect safety 
to any point in the country, in 
any season of the year. Send 
for Price List and full De- 
scriptive Circular, etc. 


\ E. C. WATSON, 
N (INE «so 1180 Dean St., Brooklyn, Ny Y. 
(Patent applied for), .- 


COME TO FLORIDA 
AND BE HAPPY. 




















$75.0 Om buy you 40 sctes U. S. Land seiected 
() ith care. Send Post Office Order, and we 
will send 00 without delay. Send 2stamps for map of 


Edgewood, a beautiful suburb to Jacksonville. Kings 8 add i- 
tion wie ond list of of om range Sronsh fn Tienes 
o any bank here en 
Brokers, Incense Florida, a. oe 


DO YOU KNOW 


THAT LORILLARD’S CLIMAX 


al Tobacco, 


wen Red zs bh 3 Rose Leaf Fine Cut Chewing; 
NUR Clipp bod Black, Brown and Yellow 
Fs eS ange est and aadee quality considered ? 














> This omy | Free! 


50 Beautiful Satin F nich Golden Fle. 
rals, Bird, Motto and Verse 
— ol Fe abet ne, T packs 60 60 cents fag 

Hidd r 


Name i holding + Sg &c.) 25e., 5 p 
$1, and ae Band gg pack to agent or send 


@ Elegant Embossed Chromos, all th 
designs, and every card em- 
i > 10c., 11 packs, Ring and Perfumed Sachet, 
gand an extra pack o of Hidden a to Agent, 
Mall for $1. 20@ Embossed Scraj pene res, 20 cents, 
none Ages Sample Album of 1 sete t 25 cents, 









M. FOOTE, NORTHFORD, CONN, 


Samples Free, 


a jaar Ben ae ter 
“ao. Bieber Sate 
land 200 ‘i .> 








MARLBORO Rasp- 
NEW CORNELIA Straw- BER 
FRUITS| Alsou 


Cayuga Lake Ty * Union y ann a N.Y. 
Send for d : 


Ornamentals,&c. H. 8. ANDERSON, 








COOK FEED rors STOCK 


With the TRIUMP 
STEAM oenenaron 
It wilt save 4 to % of your 
} feed, and your stock will 

THEE: thrive better and fatten 
ty : quicker. Send for i lustrat- 

ATE! ed circular. Address 
we) RICE, WHITACRE & CO., 
35 So. Canal St., Chicago. 
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World’s ONLY Manufactory of 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


Exclusively.—ALL Styles and Sizes for use of 


Invalids and Cripples. 


Self- and secondary hand Bropulsion, in 

doors and out. Comfort, durabilit bo 

ease of movement unegu ualled. Sole 

kers of the Patented “ Rolling Chairs” 
ushed about at Ls pee = Ray 
ed Catalogue send 8 and m mer. Agriculturist, 

SMITH EEL CHAT CONCERN. ie William 8t., N.Y. 
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BLISS'S ILLUSTRIAND-BOOK, 


For the FARM AND GARDEN, 150 pages. 300 illustra- 
tions, and a Beautiful Colored Plate of Flowers, tells 
WHAT, WHEN, aud HOW to plant, and is full of infor- 
mation invaluable to all interested in Gardening. MAILED FoR 
THREE TWO-CENT STAMPS, t9 cover postage. 

OR THE oP caus AND GARDENS 


REQUISITES BLISS’S ILLUSTRATED POTATO CATALOGUE, 


40 pages. A vaiuable treatise on the Potato, and descriptive list 
of all the principal varieties grown. illustrated. 
Price, 10 cents. 


Profusely 






™ BUY NORTHERN GROWN SEEDS. Os the Fast 
or new Catalogue , contains eve thing for Garden, House 


Flow Vegetables and crops. 
and Farm, Te wi Tt wi will Dye too zou Se y on m Largest stock oot pure FarmS. edsin the West. benutitul 


FRUIT TREES. ORNAMENTAL TREFS. 
GRAPE VINES 


PLANTS AND BULBS. 
SMALL FRUITS. | SHRUBS AND ROSES. 


40 CHOICE 
a S E T S Send for Catalogue free. 50th year. 500 Acres. 21 Greenhouses. 
i ead sti . 








Address 
THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Painesville, Lake Co., Ohio. 
ALBERT DICKINSON, 


Dealer in Timothy, Clover, Fiax, Hungarian, Mille a Red 
Grass, Lawn Grass, Orchard Crass, Bird Sec« is, &c. 

POP CORN. 

.§ 115, 117 & 119 Kinz 





Top, Bia 






a ie St. OFFICI 115 Kinzre Sr., 
Warehouses, i94° 106, 108 & 110 Michigan $ CHICACO, I ILL 
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JOSEPH HARRIS 
Moreton Farm, Rochoater, N. Y. 


vouicey CAEL SEEDLINGS, 


EVERGREEN 





ARE: THE: BEST. 


ARRANTED TO GIVE: SAIISFACTION or 
MONEY RETURNED. Sow them, and your gar- 
den will be a success, Call for Garden Manuai, 








and SEE OUR SPECIAL DISCOUNTS 
BLACK WALNUT, BLACK CHERRY, ASH, Catalpa 
BUIST’S SEED WAREHOUSE, Speci 08a, Larch, Pines, Spruces, Balsam Fir, Arbor Vite, 
&c.,&c. Largest Stock in America. TREE SEEDS. 


922 and 924 Markt’ ~-~* to the Post-office. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. R. DOUG 1 AS & SONS, Ww aukegan, Iik. 


PEA‘ ‘H _ RE 1 Dr At Le west nates, 


| eon or Price List, 
T R. 5S. JOHNSTON, Stockley, De el. 
EACH TR EES. cw aples6 in. to1 4fto 5 50. 000 


- Cuthbert Raspberry. General Nursery Stock atlow 
rates. Send stamp for Catalogue. J.A.ROBERTS,Malvern,Pa. 


SMITHS FRESH & RELIABLE 
ee 











PHILADELPHIA. 
Z. DcFOREST ELY & CO., 


1122 MARKET STREET. 
Z. DEFOREST ELY. ROBERT STEVENSON. 
Late of firm of R. BUIST, JR. 


STARK NURSERIES. 


The Oldest in the West. Established 1835. 309 Acres. Trees, 
Small Fruits, Vines, Shrubs, Roses, Root Grafts. Stocks, 





SEEDS 


THIRTY YEARS’ experience in the business 
enables me to oer Vegetable, Flower & Field Seeds. 
For purity, vitality, and superior quality they can- 
not be excelled, es ee cially for those who appreciate a 

A trial is requested, and they will 








paige fs ‘oung Ornamentals, etc. Unequalled stock of choice stock of Seec 
New and Rare varieties, including the wonderful Marie recommend themselves. tesmith’s Seed Catalogue 
anna, the earliest, best, and most beautiful -f plums; as with select lists of Vexetable, Flower and Field Seeds, anc 
»nearly curculio- o-proot as any variety known. "PREES Bulbs, also Implements and Garden Requisites, mailed to 
our Specialty. rat. Pesmentel snd bre r ‘saa 9 iy applic sate. FRER. Ww AA. Fie spat H, Seedsman, 

green Planters supplied at wholesale prices ress, hs ate of the firm of Henry reer 
67-1018 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


STARK & CO., Louisiana, Mo. 
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D0 YOU WANT 


Our Superb, ney E E DS. 


FARM ANNUAL, tells all about the 
Garden, Farm aid Flower Seeds, B E S v 
including important NOVELTIES of rare merit, 


Send your address at once for FREE Copy, 
Ww. ATLEE BURPEE & C0O., 
475 & 477 North 5th St., Phila., Pa, 





GARDEN TOOLS, 


Most of our readers are well 
aware that Mr. J. Cc. VAUGHAN of 
CHICAGO (42 LaSalle St.), has long 
made a specialty of ever: thing in 
this line. Write him for LIST ofall 
Labor-Saving Implements before 
you buy again. 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 


Grape Vines, Fruit Trees, &e, 


. superior stock of all the leading varieties o pat Poets he 
both new and old, at reasonable rates, Catalogue free, 


ress IRV ING ALLEN, Spring field, Mass, 


PT A. 
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it w o fine It operates 

ina ye yreeze. All who 

have scen it, pronounce it the fin- 
‘ est thing t ey ever saw. It is 
5 placed i: side the cupol a of my 

barn. Yours very trul 

JAMES HosTLANDER, 
N. Ridgeville, Lorain Co.. Ohio. 


MF ae str ated C atalogues mailed to 
all who_enclose stamp. 
HERCI LES) WIND E NGINE co., 
Mention this paper, Worcester, Mass, 


CHAMPION 
Wind Mill, 


No New Departure. 


Uses no parts, joints nor special de- 
vices, not necessary to make a perfect 
self-governed Wind Mill, that will run 
in any kind of storm and stay on the 
tower as long as the tower Stands, and stop.and stay stopped, 
when you want it still. No unsightly vane. No brake to 
stop the wheel. No springs for any purpose. Nostop pins. 
clutches, nor bumpers to strike. ‘Nothing complicated to 
get out of order. Nothin sheet iron to rust out. Norough 
wearing part to wear out, and no make-shift anywhere in its 
construction. The C hampion is no untried experiment, 

It ishandled by the best of dealers, and gives the best of 
satisfaction to them and their customers. Itis,as for years 
it has been, the leading Wind Mill in the market 

Send for ‘catalogue of Champion Wind Mill, een Pumps 
Star Wood Pumps, Tubing, Tanks, Cisterns, etc. Good 
agents wanted in territory unoe cupied. 

POWELL & DOUGLAS, Waukegan, Ils., U.S 


aI rand River Institute, Austinburg, O. 52 yrs. old. 
Academic, Music, Normal, Com’l, and Telegraphy. 
Board and Tuition, $37 per 13 weeks. Students may cater 
any time. Rey. E. B. WEBSTER, A, M., Principal 
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THE NATIONAL 


STEELED 2 L. O Wy 


METAL 





Is GUARANTEED to be made of FIRST-CLASS MATERIAL, 
NICELY FINISHED, and WARRANTED TO GIVE PERFECT 
SATISFACTION. They are made of 


Patent STEELED METAL, 


which is FAR SUPERIOR to chilled iron. Several hun- 
dred now in use, and giving ENTIRE SATISFACTION. 
send for Circular and Price List. 
BELCHER & TAYLOR Agricultural Tool Co., 
CHICOPEE FALULS, Mass. 








6é 3 
The MASSILLON sil Tenis 
500 SOLD IN 1883. 
Write for Catalogue and Price List of SAW MILLS, 
THRESHER and ENG INE S, fo 
R .USSELL & CO., Massillon, O. 
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THE LATEST & BEST, 
r ting Crushers» 


t to 


+= 
108 Jas 





With asst a DES pink Hoe, Hoo 


ad Fertilizer Aitachments. 


ressure a 
Superior Broad-Cast Secders, 
Cider Mills, Hay Forks, Carriers and 


mMeuPE nis. Descriptive Cate 1logues free. 


ie SUPERIOR DRILL 00. Springfield, os 


10 YOUNG MEN: 


; to learn 
| STEAM 
EN GIN- 

r our name and 10 cents in stamps to 
EPPY Engineer, Bridgeport, Ct. 
GRIST MILLS OF FRENCH BUHR STONE. 
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Qiendipnerecion 


EERING, 








Over 3, 000 in in use. Mill and Sheller $115. 
Aboy can grind and keep in order. Adapted to any kind 
48 ower. Complete Flouring and — Mills. ALL 
IZES. Send fox book on Grinding Mill 
SRORDY EE & MARMON CO., indianapolis, Ind. 


Complete 
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DAIRY GOODS. 


‘We make from the best material Superior Articles 
of Dairy Goods, that are models of strength and simplici- 


ty. Unquestioned proof given 


of their durabili Sole manu- 


Ma facturers of Curtis’ Improved Factory Churn, Mason’s 
Power Butter Worker, Lever Cream ¥ Curtis? Beunre 


Box Churn, Rectangular Ch 
Churn at . wae esale where we 


“One Family 


agent.” All onde warranted e 


AND FOURTEEN SILVER. MI 
CORNIS TS & 6 


’ 
iaioeene 


urn, Cream Vats, Dog Power,etc. 


as represented. TW. 
DALS awarded be! rt Atkins 


rt Atkinson, Wis, 
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BARGAINS. § in Printing Presses, Type & Printers’ Supplies. 
BALW stamp. Elegant set of eg mn? cards FREE ! 
onreceipt of 6c.; 50 of finest new designs 25c.; 100 Fine 

Scrap Pictures 15c. GIrHENS & Bro., Box 1632, Phila., Pa. 


HAY DRESSES 
” ee 


the bestin the World. Circulars free. 


RAKES, 


every description. 


Our New Illustrated Catalogue, 


the American Agriculturist says, is the Most come 
plet e ever issued. Send for it, post- paid, to any part 
of the habitable globe, on receipt of 25 cents. 


A. B. COHU & CO., 


197 WATER ST., N. ¥. 















iO WERS 


UAW & 


Wee 1 
wwvelL. 


/MANUE'G 
NEWBURGH WY. 






nd for Cireu- 


i ur & Price-List. WY 








Does better seats andl gives better satisfaction 
than any in use. Sent on trial to responsible farm. 
e Lar get arriers for handling Coal, Stone, Iron 
aud Mere) 1andi se, aspecialty. For circulars, address 
W.1.S8C OTT , Bridgewater, Oneida Co., N.Y- 


SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. 


Buy the Porter Hay Carrier, the 
only carrier that uses this new im- 
faprovement. Ask your Dealers or 
send to J. E. PORTER, Ottawa, IIL, 
for Tenet showing this new invention. Pat. April 17,’ 83. 


NAW 


-s HAY 
FORK 


CONV E Y ORS 
For Track, Bove or Bod 
For NS or STACKIN 
BEST Cembionaion: 
b ousands 
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; »B, WEEKS grnactsh 
IMPROVED FARM IMPLEMENTS. 


Latest Improved Steam Engines, Railway and Lever | 


Horse Powers. Threshing Machines, Straw Preserving 


Threshers, La. Dows Disc and Spring Tooth Harrows, Eagle 
Sulky 
Feed Cutters, &c., &c. 
BANY,N.Y. 


Horse Rakes, Cultivators. Feed Mills, Feed Steamers, 
WHEELER & MELICK CO., AL: 
Establ’d, 1830. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


SHIPPERS OF MILK, ATTENTION ! 


Wil MILK BOTTLES, 4 


PATENTED MARCH 23d, 1880, 
Adapted for the de- 
livery of Milk in all 
Cities and Towns, 


A Long Needed Want 
at last Supplied. 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS 
ON APPLICATION, 


Warren Glass Works Go. 


A. A. 


72 Murray St,, 
NEW YORK. 


mone > PrnAMmDAL STRAINER! 
—_ 








The most perféct Milk 
ead ena ever offered to 
Dairymen. Clea ne Milk pers 
fecily and rapidly, Adapted 
toallandevery use Nyorwhich 
& Milk Strainer is re¢ Mi 







Will not 
CLOG 


j bog be ure dwithany othe rStrain- 
end for circulars to sole mfrs 

OSELEY & STODDARD i’F’G. CO., Poultney, Vt. 
oe 
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3 Has eee en ge over 
] 

5 Ir HE BEST! 
$ af man. Easy to operate, 
3 over castings 
= Ww iin ¢ tb coaek. y ey iforcircular. 


ate 2, JOHN S. CARTER, 
YA Sole manufacturer, 


N. Ve 
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Presses, Gratere Elevators, &c. 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS 
n CO., Syracuse, N, Y¥. 


QUAKER CITY 


‘ Rag ty Reduetion Grind- 
/ in Mill. Fer. Corn and 
o 


» Feedand Table Meal. 
Send for Circular. 
A. W. STRAUB & 60., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
For New England and New 


York, address . 
110 John &t., New York City. 


ewwer 
GET THE BEST FARM 


“GRIST MILL. 


~ CASTSTEEL GRINDING PARTS. 
GUARANTEED MORE DURABLE. 
FOWER and 


W. L. BOYER & BRO. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
MFRS, OF THE UNION HorsE-POWER AND THRESHERS. 


RA. M-S.. 


The Double Acting Rams open the valves as well 
as shut ~~ off with the power of the water. No 
stopping. C. HODGKINS & SONS, Marlboro, N. H. 


Send 9c. in FP. O. Stamps to 
W PRODUCE COMMIS- 
Ee & 0, AR SION MERCHANTS, 
for Circular giving important advice about SHIPPING 
PRODUCE. Also Containing recipe for PRESERV« 






















ING EGGS. No. 279 Washington St., N.Y. City. 
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up the rich, fertile lands of the Great West and Northwest. 
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During past years the ‘American Agriculturist” has been a most important agency in settling 


ANY 


We have always urged our readers to 


migrate Westward, where with free homes and cheap homes, they should find material prosperity and 


happiness. 


Dwellers in Kansas and Nebraska alone, who went thither in accordance with our advice, are 
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Rich sandstone. Timber; good water. 
Good prairie, black clay soil, little sand, 





Light sandy to black loam. 




















None} $10 to $20, + None. 
None} $'2 to #20. $8 to $10. 
None! $17.50 to¥30 $10 to $20. 








|\Gov’t| Improved | Price of Wild n | 
NAME. | Post Office Address. Character of Land. |land. fpr ae ee _ —S near 
| as a : a; SESS (= s 3 

Pf Brintnall...........-- | Winthrop, Buchanan Co., Iowa. Rolling prairie. |None! $25 to $50. None. Winthrop, R.R. station 1 
R. Johnston & W.M.Shieids.' Canton, Lincoln Co., Dakota. Gently rolling prairie; black loam. None $1234 to $20); #5 to $1244 2 railroads. ag 
L. R. Bingham..............++ | Swan Lake, Emmet Co., lowa. Gently rolling, very neony growth of grass; black loam. |None! $10 to $20 to $12 Railroad 8 miles off. 8 
So | Frankfort, Clinton Co., Ind. Good wheat and corn land, some prairie; mostly timbered. None $35 to $50 | $15 to $25 4 railroads. 4 
J. A. ..| Currie, Murray Co., Minn. Roiling prairie ; black soil; numercus lakes. |None, $10 to $30 | $6 to tr 8 railroads. 5 
ED, ccccbesevccecess Grand Island, Hall Co., Neb. Sandy loam. {None $10 to $100 | $6 to $15 4 railroads, 6! 
W.. BE. Bierhy.......2.00-ccccees | Grand Forks, Grd Forks Co.,Dak.| hs ene s | $10 to $15 | Lots$i50to$i000; i, a 
WF. RADE... ccccccccccesee-- | Gilmore City, Pocahontas Co., Ia. | Best in Lowa. _+- | $20 to $30 | $10 to $14 ee en ee 8! 
oS Se | Arcola, Dougias Co., Ill. Best prairie ; some timber. None $25 to $60 | None. | 2at Arcola, 3in county 9| 

SRE UEIED, <cccccccccses ces | Hardy, Nuckolls Co., Neb. Rolling prairie ; watered by Republican River. None $15 to $35 S11 to $15 | 2 railroads near town: 
K P. Somat tes Glenwood, Pope Co., Minn. Prairie ; black loam; clay sub-soil; timber. | .. | $10 to $20 K5 to $10 a PET eee 11 
J, B. DUtEON .......0.ccccereee | Wheaton Pottawatomie Co., Kan | Upland and bottom land, limestone. Healthy climate. [ete | aaateeees 10 | Kansas Central railr’d, 12) 
W. R. Edwards............... Warren, Winona Co., Minn. Inexhaustible prairie. | Yes | $10 | $5 to $8, rebate. | Railroad through Co. = 13) 
Rev. John M. Faris.......... | Anna, Union Co., Il. Very fertile ; clay soil; timber. |None $8 to $50 =| $8 to 4 2railroads in county. 14 
H. C. Lawrence & Co........ | Brookville, Suline Co., Kan. Loam and sand mixed. None $10to$15 |$4to$i2 | ,...., 15 
8. K | Lake Mills, Winnebago Co., Iowa. | Black loam; productive. Wheat 28 bushels per acre. None $15 to $25 | $ to $10 Railroad through town 16) 
N. | Garden City, Finney Co., Kan. | Rich sandy loam. Yes | $5 to $25 | 2 to $8.50 2 railroads through Co. 17! 
zx | Golconda, Pope Co., Tl. | Hill land ; clay soil. None $10 to $25 1.50 to $6 1 railroad through Co’y 18) 
Ernest Savage Ackley, Hardin Co., Iowa. | Prairie; good soil. None $25 to $50 10 to $25 2 railroads at town. 19} 
Pioneer Register ..| Salem, McCook Co., Dak. | Undulated rolling prairie. None $2 to $10 None. 2railroads at Salem. 20! 
M. Hopwood...... .| Holdredge, Phelps Co., Neb. | Gently rolling; soil 2 to 5 feet deep. None $6 to $20 B4 to $1 | Railroad through Co’y. 21| 
G. T. Williams......... Ida Grove, Ida Co., Iowa. | Rolling ; fertile. None $20 to #40 12 to $25 2 railroads, 22) 
Robinson Watson & Co Osborne City, Osborne Co., Kan. | Finest in the State. were rr B5 to $20 ea eo 93) 
. G. Routson Columbus, Platte Co., Neb. | Rolling. No.1 soil. None, $10 to $25 | $5 to $10 | 4 railroads in town. 24| 
J.B. Cook...... Chetopa, Labette Co., Kan. | Rolling; limestone, or sandy loam. Coca] mines on farms.|None $20to$20 ;None. | aaa. 95 
G. W. Franchere ..| Lake Crystal, Blue Earth Co., Min | Rolling prairie; well watered. |None) $12 to $30 | 8 to $12 | Qrailroads, 26| 
Journal Office........ .| Breckenridge, Summit Co., Colo. | Mineral and grazing. Gold. Yes | Only min’g; Cat’e ran. & m'g} 2 railroads, easy access 27| 
I, PORSEE 2 cccccce .| Mitchell Davison Co., Dak. | Rolling; rich soil. Artesian wells. Yes | $12 to $5 to $7% 2 railroads thro’ cou’y. 28! 
W. H. Boothroyd | Huron, Beadle Co., Dak. | Good grain and grazing. None} $3 to $20 B3 to $: Railroad, % m. distant, 29! 
George Sanborn ‘| Fonda, Pocahontas Co., Iowa. | Deep, rich, black loam. None) $15 to $25 £544 to $15 4 railroads in county. 30! 
W. F. Wallace coal Hallock, Kitson Co., Minn. | Rich, black soil ; best in the world. Yes | None off’d.| $3 to $10 tailroad through town. 81| 
. J. Lamb....... ...| Kirwin, Phillips Co., Kan. | Level, bottom land; rich, black loam. Yes | $10 to $12 | $4 to Railro:d near. $2) 
G. C. Britton..... ...| Northville, Spunk Co., Dak. Black loam ; ye!low clay sub-soil. None} $10 to $20 | $4 to $10 Railroad 4 m. dis.;8in ¢. 33) 
D. Crowley......... ...| Colombia, Brown Co., Dak. | Rich soil; yellow clay. Good water. None} $3 to $6.50 | Reasonable. Railroad terminus, $4) 
Mrs. Samuel Shaw.... ...| Ayr, Langlade Co., Wis. | Clay loam ; vegetable mould. Hard-wood. Yes | $25 | to $244 Railroad 12 m. distant. 35) 
Frank & Elmendorf... ...| Corning, Adams Co., Iowa. | Rolling pe Timber. None $20 to $60 B10 to $20 Railroad through town 36! 
Bs Bs SV EIIOR... cc nccccce a Keystone, Dickey Co., Dak. | Undulating prairie ; biack loam, free from stones. Yes ee | $5 to $8 2 railroads in county. $7! 
Cowgill & Endicott. . ..-| Traer, Tama Co., Iowa. | Rich soil; most fertile in Iowa. .- | $30 to $60 | $10 to $12 Railroad near, 83) 
Albert 8S. McMillan... --.| Verndale, Wadena Co., Minn. | Fine sandy loam. Plenty of timber. Good water. Yes | $10 to $20 | $244 to $6 2 railroads in county. 39 
J. Carpenter....... ...| Beloit, Lyon Co., Iowa. | Finest prairie in the world. None $to#0 | _...... On railroad. 40 
Matt. W. Alderson. ...| Bozeman, Gallatin Co., Mont. Black loam. : Yes | $3 to $30 | $3 to $80 1 railroad, N. Pacific. 41/ 
J.8. Letford ....... .--| Lamberton, Redwood Co., Minn Prairie, black soil. Timber. Good water. Yes | $5 to $10 | $5 to $7 2 railroads thro’ coun’y 42) 
ee rere | Independence, Montgo’y Go., Kan | Prairie ; good agricultural and grazing land. None! $10 to $100 | 35 to $20 1 railroad thro’ town,” 43) 
C. H. Simmons........... ... | North Bend, Dodge Co., Neb. | Deep, black svil, very productive. Platte*valley. None $20 to $50 | $10 to $25 Union P, thro’ valley. 44 
BP. M. P cmerd.....ccccccccccs | Spencer. a Co , lowa, | Good upland prairie. None, $15 to $30 | $10 2 railroads thro’ county 45| 
Sher an & Hicks ........... | Cambridge, roley Co., Kan. | Bottom and upland. Yes | $12 to $25 | $4 to $12 Railroad thro’ town. ~ 46) 
G ..Garret........ Redfield, Spink Co., Dak. Clay sub-soil, very rich. None’ $3 to $124 | Tree clm’s $2-$3| Railroad 100 miles of. 47] 
Hugo Preyer | Denver, Arapahoe Co., Colo. Very good. Usually needs irrigation. Yes | $50 to $ Only Gov. land.) Railroads to all parts, 48! 
R. C. Brown Mt, Pleasant, Henry Co., lowa. Deep. rich soil, fertile, Prairie. None 3 to $60 | vone. 2 railroads. 49) 
J. L. Edwards .| Pawnee City Pawnee Co., Neb. Undulating prairie. Timber. Well cultivated. Yes | $20 to $10 to $20 Railroad thro’ county. 50) 
A. H. Chase. .| Glenuilen, Morton Co., Dak. Rich, very fertile. Coal. ROO |. sdaeee 3% to 1 railroad. 51| 
Benj. Goodkin .| Williams, Colusa Co., Cal. Sand, clay ; alkali. Yes | $15u Gov't price. Railroad passes town. 52| 
stes .. | Woonsocket, Dak. Black loam and sand. None) $8 to $12 $2 to $5 2 railroads at town. 53) 
H. C. Crawfor Vista, Chaffee Co., Colo. Sandy ; very fertile. Mines. Yes | $25 to $250 | Gov't price. 2 railroads cross here. 54 
H. P. Sweet Turner Co., Dak. a loam, 3 feet soil. None) $8 to $12 to $1 1 railroad, pros't 2m’'e. 55 | 
D.T. Upehareh.......2....00] Level and hilly. Timber. None} $8 to $30 =| $2 to $16 2 railroads thro’ county 56 
TA, BURONEB vr..20000-<000003 Rolling prairie. Soil deep and fertile. Yes | $8to$15_ | $5 to $10 Railroad thro’ county. 57 
Bo ROMCEB...0. cccccccesccescce Rich black loam. None; 15 to $25 | $8 to $16 Main line here 58 
| Se er Sandy soil for fruits, etc. Clay for cereals, etc. None} $75 to $150 | $25 to $75 Railroad through City 59 
5 0 eee Prairie land and fertile bottom. None} $8 to $10 3 to $6 a 30 miles off 60 
0 = aaa Black loam ; best soil, level and gently rolling. little! $4 to $10 | None 228 20 miles off 61 
SEL MOMEED. ic ocs.cesceese Co, Ill, | Good prairie. None $5 to $100 | Unimpr.$5 to $10 “  9miles off 62 
caw Limestone, red and white clay on flats. None! $25 to $100 | None 2 railroads 63 
Battee & Beacorn....... Table land. Splendid water-power. Agri’l& stock-raising.| .. a ee 2 through County 64 
En. , Soncsconose Fine farming country. Wheat 22 to 27 bushels per acre. | Yes|$8to$i5 | ...... Town is on railroad 6 
BAN s OMDB. 0005000500 Deep black loam ; gently rolling. Wheat; small fruit. None! $12 to 5 to $10 | Three railroads 66 
erald-.Tribune.............. Best in State ; slightly rolling. All arable. one} $15 to $50 | $6 to $16 | Thro’ Town & County 67 
FF. d. BYD ....2000.cccccccees Bottom land; black loam. None} $2.50 to #6 | None | Railroad thro’ County 6 
My MED 4 doosnccscescoccese Magnesia limestone soil. Richest lands in State. None to $12 | $5 to $7 | l railroad thro’County 69 
2 - eee Black loam, with eer sub-soil. little| $2.50 to $10) $2 to | 25 miles awa 0 
DeWitt C. Smith............. High, dry, eaty rol ing ground. 26 10 to $23 | $3 to | Railroad in vicinity vit 
ECM EMEEON cccccess sascesse ‘Sagebrush "—a sandy loam. Yes | $10 to $100 | $1.25 | Railroad thro’ County 2 
Benj. F. Harris....  —...... Soil varies from close clay to rich, black loam. Vone} $15 to $30 | $8 to $15 8 Railroads in County 
Cc. C. Campbell......... Very good for wheat, corn, oats. grass, fruit, potatoes. None| to vone 8 Railroadsin vicinity 74 
Eprahim 8. Lawrence Very fine black loam, with very little sand. ittle] $5 to $20 | $3.50 to $10 N. P. main line thro’Co % 
illamette Farmer.......... Prairie, i:terspersed with wooded hills. little) $20 to $50 | $2.60 to $8 Railroad through City - 6 
eS eee n. Good black loam soil. None| $8 to $25 | $6 to $10 Railroad here 71 
W.A. Wash ilies 5+ -ocdeedwest Co., Wash. | Elevated region. Timber. Good water. Agri'l & grazing.| Yes | $5 to $20 160 a. for off. fee! R. R. near border of Co. 78 
D. L. Pratt, IP........cccccece No large hills, no flats. Good farming & stock-raising land) .. = to if Beck” | i 79 

Geo. C. Stoughton Very good. Agricultural and grazing. None to $10 | 2 to 8 Railroads 
A. Brooke .. . _ Loam, partly gravel ; mostly clay-sub-soil. Yes | $10 to $50 | $4 to $10 North. Pac. thro’ Cou’y 81 
J. A. Purdy Co., Dak. | Flat black clay loam ; ee | sub-soil. Yes | $10 | $5 Railroad in County 82 
J. F. Duncan.. Black vegetable mould ; 2 tc 6 feet deep. None} 15 to $80 | $6 to $15 2 railroads 88 
W. H. Hubbard ak. Dark sandy loam, very rich. Yes | $6 to $20 | None in market} Within 140 miles 84 
A. C Co., Cal. Friable loam. Arable lands, very fertile. Gold mines. re Ree Yes in County 85 
F. H. Jones. Co..Neb. | Rich soil with limestone. Hay lands, natural growth. Yes | $25 to $35 | $3 to $5 Union Pace. thro’ Cou’y 86 
Geo. W. Perry ” Soil dark vg fi very productive. None) $10 to $50 | $7 to $15 Railroad thro’ County 87 
Geo. C. Sohr.. Black sandy loam with clay sub-soil. little} $6 to $12 to $6 Railroad station 88 
Geo. H. Pardee. Very productive. Healthy climate. Yes | $10 to $25 | $1 to $2 2 railroads 89 
K. H. Keeny .... Co., Wash. | Sandy loam. |little|$5to#20 | ...... 3% miles,&enters Town 90 
J. B. Elliott... Good abundant crops of all kinds. |None) $20 to $30 15 to $20 On railroad 91 
_L. ¥V. Davis .... nee, reg prairie. Deep loam ; mixture magnesia. | Yes PSS { $8 to $8 Railroad thro’ Town & 
BR. M. Gardner .......... None better. Yes | $:2 to $35 to #12 2 railroads 8 
E.8. Davis, dr. .. ...... Rich soil. |None’ $15 to $20 | one 2 railroads ot 
E. Mapes.............. 9 Rolling prairie. | Yes ; $10 to $20. | None for sale. ; Mapes is R. R. station. % 
C. A. Lounsberry... ants Co., Dak. Undulating prairie, black loam, subsoil, lime. | Yes | $10. $5. Railroad through Co. 9% 
W. Burgess..........-+.- . San Diego Co., Cal. | Upland and valleys, rich soil. Yes | $50 to $100. $5 to $150. tailroad terminus. ° 9% 
Peter Mathison......... Co., Dak. Rolling prairie, black sandy loam. Tes |S7 toGiS; |" ua... ' Railroad terminus near 98 
w Vaesie......... Co., Dak. Rich black sandy loam, good clay sub-soil. Yes | $5 to $25. | 1 to $20. | Nearest in Minnesota. 99 
Baldwin........... High rolling prairie. Good water. Black loam. None} #15 to $ 5. | $4% to $7. | Railroad through Co. 100 
Loam. Best soil. Yes 1938 to$j0, -| ss... 


| At 10 miles distance. 101 
Plenty. 102 


| Within 6 miles. 108 
Railroad thro’ village. 104 
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Character of the Popu- 
lation. 


roughly estimated by the tens of thousands. 


to the time of going to press : 


ing to answer inquiries without cost to send us their names. 


INFORMATION FREE FOR EVERYBODY. 


We continue to urge migration Westward, and with a view 








Good. 
Quiet, and industrious. 
Industrious, moral. 


Honest, courteous. 





Farmers and stock ra’ 8) Eng., Irish, German, Scotch. 


Thritty and ieee *ve 





000 | Progressive and indus. 





25,000 | 
27 «4,000 | Very mixed. 
28 8,000 | Good society. 
29 12,000 | Energetic. 
30 7,000 | hte re 
81 5,000 | Agr’l, good, industrio’s 
$2 10,000 | a aeaee 
33 10,000 J tees 
Yh ee 
% Dll aes 
SS 
87 4,000 | Industrious, een a 
Be siacee | Intelligent, moral, in’ 
89 5,000 Well to do. 
J 2 eer 
a 7,000 | Equal to aver’e, at least 
43 23,000 | Wide-awake, industri’s 
44 =3,000v) eo 
45 10,000 
46 4,000 
© scant 
48 80,000 
49 21,000 | Jail empty, no saloons 
= 10,000 | Above avg’e in educa’n 
| rere 
58 6,000 | Thrifty. 
54 10,000 lm cultured. 
55 4,000 | Thrifty 
$6 15,000 | —s_ cece 
St oe 
en Industrious farmers. 
59 8,000 | Goodmining & ag’ll’nd 
\ | iar 
61 85,000 | First class 
i) | is 
68 29,741 | Fair to good. 
64 21,463 | Agr’land stock raising. 
4 ed: = =———i(ié Rs 
67 3,000 | Best people of new c’ry 
68 6,000 | ‘Thrifty, intel’t, prog’e. 
SS jf eS 
a | rere 
. a) en re 
% 10,000 | Very good 
J) 6) herr 
74 40,000 | Enterprising & indus’s. 
MH wellstt| === .ssee 
76 21,000 one 
%% 2,000 | Good. 
a 4,000 | Moral, thrifty, intellig’t| 
80 2,000 Enterprising. 
81 7,000 | Good. 
82 25,000 | No better in U. 8. 
83 10,000 | Very best. 
ot 8 ——=é« iw 
8 1133voti  °:..... 
i: 5 eer 
87 18,000 | Good, = abiding. 
88 2,000 | Best class. 
oS 7 eae 
4 sues Law-abiding. 
a eee ° 
98 40,000 | Good. 
94 20,000 | Good. 
% 1,200 ) Good. 
96 5,000 eco 
I ere 
SSS ee ° 
99 5,000 | Good. 
Saree 
101 5,000 
ees Peccsttite and ‘anni 
of 16,000-|--  - - - eaesee 





What Foreign Population ? What Churches ? |. Schools. net a Buy land on time. £= 
Irish, German, Danish. Cong’l, Pres., Bap’t, R. ©. | Gooa schools. ist, com. dres’d, $40: 8 to 5 years’ time. None 
see ES. All Jeading denominations! Yes. 15 to $45: to ¢ cash, balance on time.| None 
Some Trish and rn. Presbyterian, Congrega’l. | Yes. 10 ‘oO suit buyer. one 
Few Irish and Germ Plenty. Graded schools in all to’ns| $15 fom 44 in a year, bal. 2 y’s.| None 
Eng., lrish, Scotch, ver, Fr., Scan) 15, mostly Prost’t, one R.C.! 56 scheols Chicago prices. to 20 years, 7 per cent. PY 
| German. | M.E., Con., Bap., Epis., R.C; 64 in the county. $18 10 years, = 
esseae, | | fe ON ie Cee) NA Se oR aces |. ne ‘ Tyre es 
German, Irish, English. Meth., Presb’n, Baptist. A ye ome homed 2 miles. $18 to $40 orf » is Pave on 5 iba ars’ time. None 
Few Danish and German M. E., Pres sb’n, Lutheran. | 42 school ap 1. in 8 to 10 years} None 
More than half Scandinavian. Meth., Baptist, Presby’n: | 60 schoo) districts. $10 to $30 to’ pa es 
ae Cie | ae Plenty of schools. aoow $12 up. Imprd farms, 312 to $0 anacre| .. 
One half Scandinavian, German. | 1 Meth., 1 Pres’n, 2Scand’n Good graded school.: gis up. Yes Yes 
+ ny German farmers. Numerous Protestant. | Man 10 to Usual time payments. Yes 
French, German, Swedish. Methodist, Congregational Goo “school $20 to years. Yes 
Scandinavian. Meth., Luth., ¢ Christian. | | Many good schools. Common, $16 to $30 7 or short time. None 
Meth. 9 .. Con., R.C.,C’n, Good. 14 to 3 to 10 y’s, $8, 1-10 cash, ». Wy.) Yes 
German. oO er ee begges “i Si aiget meres 10 to $15 1 to 5 years. None 
| German, Irish. Cath., Pres’ n, Meth., Luth. Good. 14 to Part cash, balance 2 to 10 years, None 
| Ge erman, Norwegians. Reformed and Catholic. | Salem high school. 16 to ‘As much time as des’ ired. None 
Half [og mene A from Sweden. Meth., Evan., Bap., Lu., Cr Graded school in city. 26 to 1 to 10 years, 6 per cent inter’t.| Yes 
| German, Swedish. Meth.,Pres.. ,Cath., ‘Bap. E .. Ep, On every hill-top. A As much _ as wanted. ‘Yes 
German, Swedish, Irish. Churches all’ over county. | Schools <¥ over county. | $18 to 1 to 10 years. None 
Ten per ‘cent European nations. Pres., Cath. » Bap. 104 school houses. Common, $20 os. Lag 2tos y’rs, 7p. ct. | None 
German, Irish, Welsh, Scand. e3’n. Meth ‘Eriscop'n. 200 school districts. 12 to $18 2 wow es 
oe countries. -C., niet, Cong’l. Finest in the State. 25 to Fey No sale None 
Few German and Norwegians. eth., Pr.. Bap., R.C., E.,C.| Good ones Meth. Univ’y, | $15 to ty h, 5 years or more. None 
British Isles, German, Scandin’n,| In every village. All over. 16 up. to5 ears, part cas! one 
lrish, German, Scandinavian. Meth., R.C., Luth., ete. Yes. 12 to 3 8 to 10 years. None 
Scandinavian, Canada. Luth., Presby’n, Epis’l. Good, well taught. to Buyer's own tim Yes 
Very few Meth., Baptist, vena. 100 in the county. Often 5 years, 7 to 10 per cent. None 
Few English and German. Wesleyan, Methodist. es. Common, $20 : to4 pala! None 
All nations. Enotiss, Meth., Cong’l. | Fine school. $12 to balance 8 to 10 years. | Yes 
Few foreigners. Peace district. Common, $10 to gia] “ bh Yes 
German W. 2. Cath., Bap., Con.,Pr Plen $18 to $20 15th a bal. 6 yearly pay’s. | Yes 
A few Scandinavian. Thr |Pabite ‘schools. 8 Yes 
ee } a | Goo ieee Jemma time, brig Pe 
‘| Some few Swedes. Meth., Cong’). | Good ‘graded. to $40 1to5 yosrs, school lands we Yes 
Some Scandinavians. enty. enty. 20 To suit rr 
Very few foreigners. 4 churches in the city. | High schools in city. to $30 1 to 10 years, 7 per cent. Yes 
All nations. Plenty. | Common and graded. 15 to $30 15 p. c. cash, 7 p. c. 9 years. Yes 
yor few forei nom. 9 white, 3 col’d—all demo’s 1 in every 4 sections. 34 to $50. Part cash, balance tine. None 
Few Irish and 5 Protes | First class. 10 to 40 % pd long time. one 
Few German and Scandinavian. Allexcept Catholic. [| wee. 20 to cash, balance 5 years. None 
Few. nee and Christian. | Yes. 15 to $30. K nd Spes years. None 
German. San wnes and Irish. Cong’l, Met | Building every 2 miles. 17 to ini Yes 
All nation All i... | Plenty. ame as at Chicago.| 1 to a fears. Yes 
Some German, Trish, Swedes. All denominations. | Numerous. res $35 4 cash, 2 years or more. None 
Bohem’n, Germ., Irish, Eng., Scot} All denominations, | 70 in county. to $40 % cash, good et 73 
Some German. Meth., Christian. Brick school in town. = Plenty of time.” Yes 
German, Scandinavian. ia 'n, Meth., Epis., R.C, Graded and district. ommo ‘ash. None 
Every nation. Meth., Cong'l, 1, R. , Epis is. | Public school. Native, Bist : $25 Som oe time. None 
Germa's, Scandinavian. All denominations. Every 2 miles. Any time. None 
Mostly German Almost all Prot denomin’s School almost oresy 2m‘ls| Hard, $10 to $125 | Reasonable time. None 
Few German and Swedes. Frete® = Baptist. House worth $3, $20 to rest 5 years, 10 per cent. Yes 
German, Norwegian. 2 next Sorin Good district 8 6 years, 8 p. c. interest. None 
Mainly Welsh Bapt., eth. Pr., Ep., Cath.| Public Coll. ‘& Mich. Inst. to Yes 8. 
‘A few Irish and Bohemian. Plenty. Plenty. = : ears. one 
Mainly from Canada. ‘All leading denominations. - every township. git 5 at 2 one 
All nations. 1. 10. 50 to $14. Com. i cas cash. BU - 5 years. None 
Mostly German. Presbyterian, M Methodist. Coil. Gram. & Com. School.| $12 to $30. to 6 None 
Fale ide 128 school houses. o és ee 
Mainly Norwegians Plenty. Good schools. ave None 
ee Methodist & Presbyterian. First-class. To suit ous: *.. 
A few Germans and Swedes. Fans he Bap., Meth., Luth. | A great many. 1to -) ears. None 
Foreigners mostly Amercanized. . Bap., Pres., Cath, | Being built everywhere. Not o: None 
German, Irish, and Austrian, etc. Pee denominations. Splendid free-sch. system. Part ae security for balance.| Plen. 
Irish, Danish, German. Meth.,Pres.,Cath,Bap.,Lut. on. everywhere. Good coll a time. Y¥ 
ree Yes to 3 cash, bal. yearly pay’ts.| __.. 
Not much Bap., Meth.,and Camp serv.) | All over county. None 
Some Germans. Pres., Meth., Cath.,and oth.) -| More than 100 ». amet, to h, bal. 1 to 5 years.| None ¢ 
—. some English and Irish. denominations Good graded schoo: art on time, 6 p. c. interest. jones ‘ 
Some forei gners oF tist, Con; egational. Many gvod a 4g cash, longtime. Reas’ble int. 7 
te rman, Swedish, Chinese. enominations in City. | Best iy the world. ona balance 8 to 5 years. es. 
erman. Teese Bap., Meth., Prot. Plen years, or to suit buyer. None 
pan ear he| © Mai eae SF Edu Tat’s on the up-grade. Sheen oe 
Scandanavian. Meth.,Cath, societies, Pres.) Public schools. 14 to $22. : - 5 st a None 
Scandanavian, German, Canadian. | ER ,Bap. .» Meth,Cath. ‘Luth.| Yes. 14, common Yes. 
Canadian. es,,Meth. ,Bap. »Cath| All over, 15 to $80. 1 ‘cult buyer. None 
German, Scand., Bohemians, ete. | Pres. »Meth.,Cath, Bap.,Lut. Fine brick school house. P. to 10 years, part cash. 8. 
Norwegians, some Germans. None 18 to $45. om short time. None 
iin: Cea” — poadegs wi ublic atecta in county saeaes Yes. 
Few foreigners, Swedes. None Public sch . 1-10th down, ten’ years time. Yes. 
Irish, Scotch, German, Norweg. | Ca th., . Dun, Quak, Bap.,M.E. pao mod in ‘an parts. . 4 down, bal. to suit. LES . int.| None 
Norwegians main! y. Catholic, Baptist. Graded s . lto . nd with security. Yes, 
Very small, Methodist end others. Well sup Sliea itt schools. L 7 or 8 years None 
Mostly German. Nearly all denominations. | Well established all over Co} $10 to $i2 10 years tim Yes. 
Small number Germans and Irish.| 4 Protestant organizations| Good schoolhouse. =|) seaeee 4 cash,1 to o8. yrs, 8to10p.c. int None 
Christian and Methodist. ood. 25. down, 3 to 5 years. Yes. 
Norw., Bohe.Eng, Ir.| Catholic. Well supplied. 14 to yea Yes. 
Coven.,Meth.,Bap.,Free-wl| Good d strict and high sch.| $18 to Partiy on time. None — 
cent are *s' Baptists. Good schools all over Co. 1, = , balance 1 to 8 years. None 
Cath. ,Ep., Me., Bap., Pr., L| Graded h’gh sch.,Cath. Sem| Pine, $18 to $45. Fig 
on.,in town. several in'co| Good School, 0 $80. 15th cash, 5 yrs. 7 percent int.) Yes. 
N ry Bullding in ph county. Schools all over. ommon, $18 to $23. yes Yes. 
ss Cath., van.| Good sch. in each district. | Rough, sis. 1to ~~ "4 None 
Ss N’ly anh dom. exce’t Mor.| 56 school districts. 20. iene we. 
In the town Good schools. Yes. one 
0 All denominations. Good 1 . Pari cash, 8 p. c. interest. None — 
wegtans, French. 1.ch., oth’s h’ld ser., in 8. h.| Five in township, 14 to $19. 2 to 10 years. Some 
Germans, Swedes, Quaker, Methodist, Pres, | Yes, : $20 to $40. Yes. None _ 



















































to affording our readers direct information free of cost, we have invited those on the ground who are will- 


Below we print the first batch received up 
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LATEST IMPROVED 
RSE POWER 


(FOR ONE, TWO, OR THREE HORSES.) 


HO 





The most satisfactory machine in the market 


For 


Send for 48 page Pamphlet giving full description and 
terms, FREE. doom 04 ' 


A, 


PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, 








SILKS For 


in 5c: and $1 packayes. 


every $1.00 order. 








>kAMERICAN+AGRICULTURIST.:< 


SS SSS 


PAT CH- 
WORK 


Handsomest assortment ever oflered. 
Our 20c. package of best Embroidery Silk, assorted colors, and 
illustrated catalogue of fancy stitches for crazy work, free with 
YALE SILK WORKS, New Haven, Conn. 

























FRUIT BASKETS AND BOXES, 





ti 


ST, JOSEPH, MICH. || 
FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE tis: 








i MANUFACTURED AT 
ele TRE MICHIGAN BASKET FACTORY 0 
: AW WELLS 7& Co. 








Threshing and Oleaning Grain 
and Sawing Wood. 


W. GRAY’S SONS, 


VT. 





The Wonderful KAZOO! 





uires no instruction to use it; for dancing music it is unexcelled, in 


; a 
Imitates to perfection any bird or animal, plays any tune and re- Te 
fact it is the simplest little musical instrument in the world, PO- . 


LITICAL 


the music being new and taking. Agents are selling them b 
\thousands. Price 15 cents each, 2 for 25 cents, $1.00 a 
U. S. MANUFACTURING CO.. HARTFORD, CONN. 





q MONARCH 
Seed Se 


Grain 


hio. U. 8. 


$50 REWARD 


will be paid for any Grain 
Fan of same size that can 
clean and bag as much Grain or 
Seed in oneday asour Patent 
and 
arator and Bag- 
er, which we offer to the pub- 
ic at alow price. Send for 
circular and price list, 
Nae be ee eee 
ACHIN le 
pi U. 8. 4 





CLUBS will find it just the thing for campaign pape, 
the 








ESE a ek: ee SEC eens 
omen. H, BREWER & CO0., Tecumseh, Mich., for Catalogue E, 











keeping poultry. 
Circulars and Testimonials sent on application. 


GRIND YOUR OWN BONE, 


Meal, Oyster Shells & Corn 
in the $35 HAND MILL (F. Wilson’s 
Patent). 10 2 cent. More made in 

Also Power Mills and Farm Feed 





WILSON BROS., Easton, Pa. 





Send for “Climax” Towel and Clothes Rack Cir- 
cular, Agents wanted everywhere. 
FAY & CO., Camden, N. J. 








[ OcrosEr, 


WARS SMAAAAAY 


Beautiful & Lasting for ORNA) I 
DOORS, Ta 


WINDOWS, TRANSOMs, 


Stained 
Glass 
SUBSTITUTE 


AT SMALL COST. Send for Mlustratea 
logue and Prices. Samples by mail 25 om 


W. C YOUNG *Pnitiberedi eS 
AGENTS WANTED FVERYWHERE. 


LAND! LAND!! 


OVER 1,000,000 ACRES. 


Mild Climate. Productive Soil. Low Prices. 
Terms. Special inducements to Actual Settlers, 
Maps, Circulars, etc., giving particulars free. address 


THOMAS ESSEX, "772, Commiscioner, 


Little Rock, Ark, 








Easy 
For 








1 Silver Plated Butter Knife, 1 Silver Plat- F 
ed Sugar Shell, 6 Silver Steel Tea Spoons in 
handsome case and 6 months subscription to 
‘* HOME GUEST,”’ the Popular Illustrated Magazine, 

i all sent postpaid for 46c., in stamps to pay postage, pack- 
ing, &c. 60 day offer. Publishers HOME GUEST, 

HARTFORD, CONN. ae 

~ — a 











[By adhering strictly to the following form in sending names of subscr 








ibers, errors arising from indistinet addresses, etc., will be prevented, and the trouble of writing a letter will 


be saved. If for Premium, mark distinctly thus: “For Premium.” For larger clubs paste additional paper at the bottom, or send for more of these forms and we will furnish them.] 


| 


S 
8 
to 
S 





(FORM.) 


Sam’l Burnham, Sec. j 


Herewith I forward you the names and P. O. addresses of 


1 ROSES Se eee ae eT Ty 


pessazctgzs | TO 

Ag > 332285" 

Se2is* Pee" 2. Orange Judd Co. 

efe5s2""23F2 | David W. Jud 

ee ee avid W. Judd, Pres. 

&szos9522"3= "51 Broadway, New York. 

Ousas * 2055 ? 

agascesan Ses 

=f 252° S26 

p58 235235 —8 
Ba D ve} " . ; * : 

gaf 35,5532 >e (Postage on the paper to be prepaid by the Publishers.) 
DR Kg 

aac n 552 025% 

gioco" sseeze 

MpeSeSSEage8 
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POST OFFICE. 





COUNTY. 


o sahebieels dein EU SNe a AD Ac ITALY Alin AIT » 188 ., 


Please find inclosed %............... 


STATE, | 
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cs ON SHEEP SCAB 
TICKS ON CATTLE MANGE 


LICE 
s@-Sure Remedy. Very Cheap..43 


THE COLD WATER DIP! 


(Tar Elixir Sheep Dip.) 
NESS & CO., Prop’rs and Manuf’rs, DARLINGTON, ENG. 
This Dip has been manufactured since 1873, and used 
successfully in England during the whole of that period, 
andis now introduced into the U.S. for the first time, _ 
Increased quantity and improved quality of the WOOL, 
making it bright and silky, pays the whole cost of the Dip. 
One trial of this Dip will prove its excellence. For its 
yarious uses in detail and prices, send postage stamp to 
- W. LAWFORD, 
Gen’) Agent for the U.S. A., B. N. America and Mexico. 
296 E. Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 





A new book of instructions of 140 pages on the culture 
and habits of this great pond fish for the millions. The ex- 
erience and experiments of nearly 30 years of pond and 
ake making, and fish culture. A book for the practical 
man in plain English. Mailed to ony one, postage paid, on 
receipt of One Dollar. Also, live German Carp and Goldfish 
sent by express. Send for Circular and Price List. Address, 
GEO. FINLEY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Now forsale, 50,000 prime, 

healthy peach trees, from natural 

seed, and budded from perfectly 

healthy bearing trees, all on new 

yvround,free from disease. Also im- 

aA mense stock of all other large 

SSSA = and smal! fruits—-Standards 

and Novelties—and great variety of Shades and Orna- 

mentals. By CLARK PETTITT, Salem, N. J., 

Secretary and Treasurer of The Jersey Red Swine Associa- 
tion. Address as above for Circulars and Prices. 








Pure bred recorded_Po- 
lind China Swine. Pigs 
all ages for sale, in pairs 
m, oF trios, notakin. Write 
m~for what you want. En- 
close stamp for new cata- 
logue. Reduced rates by 
express. 
, ‘ d Beh JOHN B. HOWE, 
Wii Rial ba MRE Seneca, Ills. 





Mention this paper. 
DUROC-JERSEY SWINE jroatabie Tam 
es . profitable. lam 
one of the oldest and largest breeders of famous families. 
*, D. CURTIS, Kirby Homestead, Charlton, N. Y. 


PareWater=Poult 


™ cents will buy the ** BUTTERFLY ” drinking 
75D fountain; securing cleanliness, convenience and or- 
nament. Economizing water and time. Address, ed saan 
FRANK L. MOORE, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





OSEAN AQNdMouo@w 
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ROSMAN QoQ 


Only Double Ring Invented, 
CHAMPION 
EXO inger, 
RINGS AND HOLDER. 
No sharp points in the flesh to 
cause irritation and soreness, as in 
g case of rings that close with the 


“ joints in the flesh, and produce 
soreness of the nose. 
The Champion Hog Holder speaks for itself in 


Only Single Ring Ever Invented That 
Closes on the Outside ot the Nose. 
Brown’s Elli ! king. 
nd triple Groove Hog*a ig Ringer? 
. This is the only Single Ringer ever invented 
we that closes on the outside of the nose. It 
/ overcomes a serious defect in all triangular 
and other rings which close with the joints 
together in the flesh, causing it to decay and 
to keep the hog’s nose sore. 
the above cuts. * 


CHAMBERS, BERING, QUINLAN CO., Exclusive Manufacturers, DECATUR, ILL. 


WITH RECULARITY. 


The Salt Roller is contin- 
ually before the Animal: lasts 
three months; for use out of 
doors as well as in. 

Salting with our Roller is 
certainly the cheapest and 
most satisfactory. 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


7 


LIVE STOCK SALT ROLLER CO. 


176 & 178 S. Clinton St., 
CHICACO, ILL. 


Ask your Dealer for the Salt Roller. 





ITS ee 

DO YOU WA ; 

If so, send for DOG BUYERS’ & 
GUIDE, containing colored plates, @ 
roo engravings of different breeds, § 
rices they are worth, and where to 
uy them. Also, cutsof Dog Fur- > 
nishing Goods of all kinds. Direc- ¥ 


tions for Training Dogs and B.ced- 
= ing Ferrets. 
: ASSOCIATED FANCIERS, ~ 
237 S. Sth St. 


Mailed for 15 cts. 


oe POULTRY 


108 Pages, It teaches you how to 


rear them to take care for them, to 
feed, to have them lay eggs in cold weather, to 
prevent and treat all diseases of old or young, tobe 
a *¢successful”? poultryman. Only 25c. in stamps. 
& Pifty=page book FREE FOR ALL with it. 


A. M. LANG, Cove Dale, Lewis Ce., Ky. 
Pamphlet sent free. 
AUTOMATIC 
FRUIT DRIER. 
DEITZ 


Manufacturing Co., 
Middletown, Pa, 











PERFECTED. 


THE NEW CENTENNIAL 


INCUBATOR. 


Nine Years of Success. 

The simplest, handsomest, 

most durable and most sat- 

isfactory to purchasers, of 

any machine on the market. 

o Electricity, _No 

Clockwork, No Springs 

or complicated machinery. 

| neg tare no sprink- 

\ required, and will 

hatch every hatchable egg. 

Reports of 90 and 9 per cent 

frequent the past season, 

and three reports of 100 per ct.—every egg. Send 2c. stamp 

for circular to A. M. HALSTED, Box 10, Rye, N. Y. 

Halsted’s Book on “Incubation and Incubators,”3d Edition 

—135 pages. Over 100 illustrations. Cloth, $1. Paper, 7 cts. 


THE PERFECT 


HATCHER and BROODER. 


Is the Leading and Standard Apparatus of the 
World for Hatching and Raising Poultry. It is 
simple and easy to manage, Absolutely reliable, Perfectly 
self-regulating, and never fails to hatch. 
PERFECT HATCHER CO, 
Elmira, NEW York. 
Be cure and mention this paper. 


Take Your Choice! 


Feed Mitchell's Cholera Cure, and 
=. save your fowls, or neglect it and 
let them die, A two pound pack- 
age sent, charges prepaid for $1 00 
O., 69 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ills. 


THE BEST CATE FASTENING! 
SMITH’S SELF-ADJUSTING SWING 
STANCHION ! 


HE only Practical Swing Stanchion Invented. Thou- 
sands in use. lllustrated circular free. Address, 
BROOKS & PARSONS, Addison, Steuben Co., N.Y. 














WILL BUY ONG 
ALL RICHT 


Self-feed, STRAW & 
HAY CUTTER. 
The knife is Steel, and tempered,and 
is fastened to lever with three bolts, 
and can be easily taken off to sharpen. 
The length of cut is regulated by the 
lever to which the knife is bolted. 
The higher the lever is raised, the 
longer it will cut. All are warranted. Send for 
circular which will be mailed FREE, 
NEWARK MACHINE CO.. Newark, O. 


ENSILAGE AND FEED CUTTER. 
Combining the latest 
Improvements. 


/ THE BEST ENSILAGE 
AND FEED GUTTER 


Manuufactared. 


For full description, send 
for illustrated catalogue 
= and price list. Address, 
Tue BELCHER & TAYLOR 
A@’L Too. Co., 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


‘ 
SILVER & DEMING FEED AND ENSILAGE CUTTERS. 
We manufacture 

eight sizes of Hand 

and Power Cutters. 

Our Cutters have the 

Patent Safety Fly- 

Wheel, and all the 

latest improvements 

They are conceded 

to be superior to any 

in the market. Thou- 

sands are in use in 

all parts of the coun- 

try,and have given 

universal satisfac- 

tion. Our Cutters 

; ar for_ sale 

the leading Hardware, and Agricultural Implement 
Dealers throughout the country. In sections where we have 
no established agencies, special inducements will be made 
to have our machines introduced. We keep on hand a large 
stock of Cutters, and can fill all orders promptly. Send for 





Prices and Terms. SILVER & DEMING W’F’G CO., 
Mention this paper. Salem, Ohio. 





ican ; 


141 West 54th St. NEW YORK CITY. 


The only institution in the State having the power to 
grant the degree of Doctor of Veterinary Surgery (D.V.S.). 
The annual session of this Institution begins in October of 
each year. Catalogues and announcements can be had from 
the Dean of the Faculty. A. LIAUTARD, M.D.V.S., 
Dean ol the Facuity. 





MAKE MONEY 
BY KEEPING POULTRY. 
Our 120 Page Illustrated Poultry Book, 
Te!ls how we commenced five year 
with twenty dollars, and now we would 
# wotsell our Poultry and Buildings for 
ten thousand dollars. All made from 
vhis $20.00, on 3 acres, in 5 years. 
You can dothe same! Price 25cents. 
Stamps taken. Price Lists free. 
R. B. MITCHELL & CO , 69 Dearborn St., Chicago, [lis 


W. S. BLUNT, 


100 Beekman Street, 
New York, Manuf’r of the 


“Universal,” “Lotus,” 
and ‘*NOISELESS’”’ 


Force Pumps. 


Mushroom Strainers, 
Sand Chambers, 
Deep Well Pumps, 
Garden Engines. 
Orders received, and Pumps fit- 
ted complete and ready to be 
put into the deepest wells. Full 
advice given with goods pur- 
hased. 
Full supply of Hose, Iron 
Pipe, and Brass Goods. y 
ew Double Action Artesian Well Force Pump, for wells 
600 feetdeep. Send for Circulars. 


TRIUMPH ENGINE. 


Ly Marge adapted for purposes requir- 

ing light power. Wroug’t iron boilers— 

tested, inspected and insuted aye 

hile to the purchaser. Guaranteed as 

represented. Ready torun as soon as 
received. 

8 HorsE PowERr, $250.00. 

‘. “ane 300.00. 

q “ “ 


“ ‘ 








375.00. 
500.00. 


Paige M's So., 


” 44 Bank Street, PAINESVILLE, 0. 


To Farmers and Planters. 


Stationary and Portable Steam Engines and 
Boilers. Farmers’, Plantation and Merchant 
Saw Mills. Latest improved Head Blocks 
and (Pat. Dogs}. Champion and Culver Drag 
Saws. The latest improved, and best Steam 
and Horse-Power Cotton Presses yet offered the 
Planter, Can give reference to the largest planters in 
the U. S. Shafting, Pulleys and Hangers. 
Special Machines and Castings to order. 

Address, for Particulars, Prices and Terms, 

STEDMAN & CO., Aurora, Dearborn Co., Ind. 


‘ 

Bookwalter Engine. 
Especially adapted’ for Dairies, 
Creameries, and Farm purposes. 
Can be used for years without any 
repairs. Some 3 in actual use. 
Not one ever exploded. Can be run 
by any one of ordinary intelligence. 

very Engine complete, re to 
uge as soon as received. No Engine 
built so good and so low in price. 

Horse-Poyyer. ae 


6% ** sats x 


6 
Tiustrated Catalogues Free. — 


jogues 
‘i JAMES LEFFEL&CO., 
110 Liberty St., New York City, or Springfield, Ohio. 
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Your own name on 40 New Cards, assorted 
pack Embossed Pictures, 100 Album Quotations 
and Present, all 12c. Chased Band Ring free 
with 4 packs. Full Game Wedding outfit, 15c. 
Flirtation Cards 10c., Ladies’ Guide to Fancy Work 25c., Book of 
American Fun 25c. Our Agents make money. Send 25 cents for 
samples and Full Outfit, CLINTON & CO., North Haven, Cona. 
written by the 













NAME CARDS. 


25 Largest size Embossed Dove Floral, 75 cents. 
33 Gilt Bevel Edge Diamond Cards, latest style, 25 cents. 
25 Beautiful Concealed Name Cards, no two alike, with 


mottoes, 25 cents. 


1°2 Embossed fan shaped cards,name hidden by flowers 25c 
Agents’ Album of 60 sample cards and outfit, 25c. 5 packs of 


either or all the above, $1. FOOTE BROS., Northford, Conn, 





“ AMERICAN FUN," yas" tz, ‘ss 


America; makes you laugh. Price 25 cents. 


“ Ladies’ Guide to Fancy Work” 


tells how to make home beautiful at small cost. Over 200 
illustrations with instructions in full, 25cents, or five books 
for$i.0. CLINTON & CO., North Haven, Coun. 


Imported Cards 


GOLD BEVEL EDGE, SATIN FRINGE, BIRTH- 















: 20 ——__ &) 
BQ Superb Golden 
and Floral 


Beauties, Souvenirs of Friendship, 
~ Silvered Chromo, Hand holding Flowers, 
Motto. Bird, &c. Cards, with name and 
an Elegant Present, 10 cts. Just out. 
Every card Embossed. Send us $1.00 and 
ten names and we will send you 10 ~~ 10 presents and these two 
premiums: a fine Rolled Plate Gold Ring with Garnet or Oriental 
Setting and this beautiful combination of Pen Knife, Toothpick, 
Earspoon and Finger Nail Cleaner, Agents wanted. Sample Book 
No. 1, 25 cents, Sample Book No, 2, 50 cents, 

TUTTLE BROTHERS., North Haven, Conn. 
















DAY, NEW YEAR, CHRISTMAS, FRIENDSHIP 
AND REMEMBRANCE CARDS. We will send you 
40 Beautiful compe Cards ‘every design embossed) 
ALL IMPORTED, with your name or “ Reward 
of Merit” printed on for 15 cts. acks and an Elegant 
Velvet Kid-Lined Purse $1.00. Cut this out. 
Address, CLINTON BROS. & CO., Clintonville, Conn. 


A R-D-§-! ! 


0 LARGE CHROMO CARDS with name on and 
one Rolled GOLD RING, Wcents. §@0@ Extra Fine 
White Bristol 10 cents. 1:2 Beautiful Gold Beveled Kdge 
Cards, name covered by a hand polding., Flowers, Land- | 
scapes, Mottoes, etc ,15 cents. 40 SATIN FRING 
BEVELED EDGE. &c. CARDS, 13 CENTS. 46 
Acquaintance Cards l0cents. ALL the above with hand- 
some present sent for only 50 CENTS. 


Address, ACMECARD CO., Clintouville, Conn. 






























5O Satin Finish SOUVENIR CARDS, 10 Cents. 
a 






11 packs $1, 
and these are 
ticles FREE, 


© OK) wan 
Ask 10 of your friends to send with you, thus getting this Pen and 
Holder, Blueand Red Crayons, Lead and Slate Pencils, Ink Eraser 
* and 3inch Measure all enclosed in one pencil; this Knife and Tooth- 
ick combination and beautiful Sachet perfumed with delicate and 
asting odors with your pack free. Agents’ Large Sample Case 
25 cents; Finest in America. 150 Embosssed Pictures 20 cents, 
New and Large line of Premiums offered agents this season. 








*, W. AUSTLN, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. 


oO Embossed Chromo Cards, [gscussssusssasssmuam,| 
bouquets of flowers, hand holding 

bouquet, Ancient and Modern Views, &c., 
(every card embossed) something just eut 
only 10 cents. As an inducement for 
you to get up a club we will send youa 
Handsome Four Bladed Pearl Handle Knife free 
with a $1.00 orders HUB CARD CO., BOSTON, MASS. 























ies nana 2. 

' 
CHROMO. CARDS, ‘(every card embossed) Landscape, 
Hand Floral, Bird. Motto. Scroll, Vases, Rustic and Sum- 
mer scenes, &c., name on. 10 cents. 4 pks. 30 cents. 13 pks. $1. 
4pks. and Ring No. 2, 40 cents, 6 pks. and Ring No. 1, 60 cts., 
Il pks, and your choice of Needle Casket, 6 Spoons or both 
the above Rings for $1. Crown Print’g Co., Northford, Ct. 











\CARDS, 


= 95 Hidden name Cards, Serap over 
name 25¢. 4 Packs and Knife 1.00 









Q LARGE NEW 


Embosssed Chromo Visiting 


Cards, imported designs, no two alike 
name on, 15 cents.. Warranted best pack sold. We keep the 
largest variety of Visiting Cards in the United States, . 
Is. FON BS & CO. NASSAv.N.y 
TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN.—The firm of L Jon : 
& Co., Nassau, N Y., is the best card house | ever had poe 
dealings with, and I have dealt a great deal in that kind « 
goods, Yours truly, CHAS. HANSON, Marthaville, La, 








The Boss Cards and Premiums, 


F ¢) Cards, ‘our new pack, each one embossed, nam 

50 Not a plain, cheap pack, but real gems of art, satin - 
ish, large size and ay grees designs. Send $1 for 10 packs with 
10 names, and we will send 50 cards with your own name 
FREE, and a4-blade Pear] Handle Knife, the best premium 
out, and far superior to the cheap brass rings, as hundreds 
of our agents will testify. comple Book 40 cents. 

EATON CARD OR » Northford, Conn, 





Best Offer Yet? 










(in seript Awe } 
- tor 10c., 6 pks. 
No — [. and Ring No.1, 
50c., or 11 packs and the elegant 3 stone 
Ring No. 3, for $1. These rings are warranted to give satisiacuun. Seud 
50c. and get a handsome collection of Scrap Pictures and Cards, including 
the Large Sacred White Elephant, just out, which alone is worth the price 
asked forall, Agents, send 25c. for book of samples, premium list, &c., 
or $1 for our large book which contains the White Elephant. Circulars 
and illustrated premium list &c. sent free for stamp. 

FRANKLIN PRINTING CO., New Haven, Conn. 


SEND 25c. to ALLING BROS., 


Northford, Conn., for their BEAUTIFUL SAMPLE BOOK 
of all kinds of IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC CARDS 
SATIN FRINGE CARDS, BEVELED CARDS, MOUNTED 
CARDS AND EMBOSSED SCRAP PICTURES, Grand 
Ilustrated Premium List with each book.. AGENTS 
ARE MAKING $5.00 A DAY. A Sample Pack of 
our EMBOsSED CHROMO CARDS, with name, 10 cents. 


SO EMBOSSED CARDS and 
Handkerchief Card Case 


sent for 18 cents, Each card isCOMPLETELY 
embossed; an Entirely New pack for 1885. We print 
your name on them in fancy type and mail them 
prepaid in a New Card Case, made, as it is placed in 
the pocket to exactly resemble @ silk handkerchief; 
all for 18 cents, seven for $1.00 


" 
CARD CO., EXARTFORD. CONN, 

























CAPITOL 








‘BEST OFFER YET! 
{) 2 


° ee 


SO Beautiful Cards, 
all new styles for season 
of 1884, with name, only 10 cts.,11 packs, 
this elegant Ring Penknife and Toothpick 

binati n 


ey 














=e a Album of 
‘Transfer Pictures for only $1. Get 10 of your friends to send with 
you and thus get your own pack and all the above named articles 
free for your trouble ROYAL CARD CO., Northford, Conn. 


hrome Cards, no 2 alike, with name, and 
six Latest Songs, 10 cents. 
J. 8. PARDEE, 411 7th ave., N. Y. 















handsome 
list with ever 
100 Importe 





order. 





Electro Gold 
Scrap Pictures, 20 cents. = 
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THE BEST OFFER EVER MADE! 


5O Elegant Satin Finish Genuine Chromo Cards, 


Gold, Silver, Motto, &c.. in beautiful colors, name in script type, only 10 cts. 
for $1 bill, and your choice Free of either the Elegant Gold Pl iChat 
Pencil or Tooth Pick with Solid Gold Pick or 6 packs for 50 cents, and this 
Plated Chased Locket. Twelve page illustrated price 
Agents’ Fine Sample Poon over 135 new ba only 40 cents. 


11 packs 
ated Charm sineer 


W & CO., Meriden, Conn, 
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nd outfit consists of the articles shown in above p' 
either in daylight or at night by the ele 
beim ible to make them in this conntry to be sol 
AS RANTED PERFECT. 
a There are dozens o 
crib, A m 8 


tated 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


oomt of 
nvention of the ; us 
Plate that much of the improvementis due. 
employment of dry plates 
QUARTERS of the work necessary with the wet pro- 
cess, and enables the amateur to deat once what 
required months, if not —— of study and appren- 
{ticeship to attain er t : 
take to suppose that. the plate process is in- s 

ferior in any way to the former method. The most celebrated photographers in the world employ Cin 
resulis arein many ways ETHOD. Aside from the Dry Plate, the manner of photographing 
is no different from the old or wet | n 

etc., etc., but by means of the Dry Plate nearly all of the disagreeable and arduons labor is obviated 
focus, etc., is obtained (which any one can do), the prepared dry plate is allowed to receive the impression 0 
development and printing on sensitized paperis a matter so sim 
derstand and accomplish it, after reading the simple directions carefully. 


cture. With this camera any number of photographs can be taken, either indoers or out, and apt hee ay it would 


d atthe present price; , 
'- Itis not necessary to onan upon hy mee ee neomera, or So on at SE es orto den 

otograph is desirable,— the interior of a room, c p se, r 
Pobieus winch you would not care to take to a regular photographer, and if ‘ou do not wish to develop. and print 


nee —— every home of which a 
and send the exposed plates to any photo; 


the list to hundreds o 


amera inc 


AT HOME. 


5 The Science of Photography has 


made greater strides toward perfec- 
tion in the past five years than during 
any period since the invention of the 
Daguerreotype, which was the 
racical photography, and it is to the 
repared Instantaneo 


ne old system. Itisa mis- = 


ate p 


he dry ‘ 


FAR SUPERIOR TO THE OLD 


ric o lei light. ‘Ihe greater part of this camera, including lens 
iTaetne poentet pete ~ yah. fort of the camera is made by skillec the chemicals are the best, and 


of po 





he price, as above 












times the price of A 


can be pr 
camera 
A VACATION OR V A 
Fhe d to deveton snd print the 
manufacturers in 
been toin order toofferitfor FIVE DOL 
and sent by toany address,on rece’ 


express 
Camera and outfit com: 





; OL 
ot Pa Check, or by Express. We 
Oo mr CAMERA CC 






We don’t suppose that every one who buys a camera will want to turn it to making money, but we 


that we have been able to produce this camera at the present price, 
LARS, which is the price for the camera complete, 


of price. 
consists of the follewing articles, which are all that are necess: 
A and ACHROMATIC LENS, with slidin }USSIN 
of taneous dry plates,1 package of sensitized paper, an : 
,all packed in a carrying case with handle, together with a black walnut and ash tripod stand. 


RS came! to any address, or if $1.50 is sent w j 
= "Expooe WAKA N fie camera, cad for our re Smo refer to any business firm in Boston. 


om Batterymarch Street, Boston, 


oment’s re n will enlarge 
y ts yourself, thongh it is very little trouble, you can take such pictures as you want, I € 
‘ ‘or you for a small sum. Most people will prefer to do the whole thing themselves, and will obtainthe greatest pleasure a” 
» 2 e 


tube and cap, 


PANY, 35 





1 labor e pne 
ssessing one. The resnits to be obtained from it are inv alu- 


ozen photographs will not cost ali mounted over 25 or 30 cents, and you Can easily estimate wh 
ver where. and pictures AN meny things can be taken that would be inconvenient toobtain from a regular photographer. W 
E a camera is provuctive of the utmost pleasure. <A 


ll of the most interesting objects can 
pictures, thus preserving momentoes that otherwise would be impossible to obtain. 


Itis only after many attempts and personal application to 
and we have no doubt but that the demand will fully justify the expense we have 
with all the articles shown and enumerated, packed in a strong woo! 


ary to take, develop, and_print a phot j 
») G@ SLIDE and DA i SLIDE, WITH IpTERIOR SLIDE AND FLAP, 

c| icals necessary for developing, printing, and toning 
On eh and tok ipod on When mounte ‘on the tripod, the camera stands four feet 


e will send C. O. D. forbalance. Send money b Registered 





———— 


————— 
Plates in their work,and the 
focussing slide, 


2 camera is “tics vi s, slidi be. ca 
process, the camera is practically the same, with lens. sliding tu >, ss an the pro 


8 80! r 
Ast the object, and its 
can _un- 


ple thao Te GEM CAMERA 


smay be taken 


f ade for us abroa 
and slides, are m “covery one 


‘or horse, or cat baby in his 


er, who will develop and print the 
instruction from developing their own 


ludes all the chemicals and instructions tor develop ing.) 


rTER OF PROFIT. . 
caiiane do-tarn. believe that any young man or lady can easily earn a hundred 


at yon could sell them for, 

S NG UPON 
photographed and the plates kept until itis 
den case with 


ograph: BLACK WALNUT 
the photographs, 


Address all orders to the 
ass., TU. S. A. 
































